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ENGLISH  TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


Mr.  Lavater’s  Work  being  deftined  peculiarly  to  the 
inftru  (Scion  and  improvement  of  Connoifleurs  and  Artifts, 
and  having  no  pretenfions  myfelf  to  either  of  thefe  charac¬ 
ters,  I  confidered  it  as  a  duty  which  I  owed  both  to  my 
Author  and  to  the  Reader,  to  employ  the  pen  of  an  Artift 
in  preparing  a  prefatory  addrefs  to  thefe  volumes.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me  I  had  accefs  to  a  Gentleman,  who  unites  to 
Aril-rate  ability  as  a  Painter,  the  chara<Slers  of  a  Scholar,  and 
of  the  fellow  citizen  and  friend  of  the  venerable  Pallor  of 
Zuric.  He  was1  good  enough  to  furnifh  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Advertifement,  for  fuch  is  the  model!;  title  he  gives 
it ;  and  I  am  fure  no  one  will  regret  that  I  have  procured 
fuch  a  fubftitute,  inllead  of  attempting  to  prefent  a  fkillefs 
effufion  of  my  own.  Should  I  be  accufed  of  vanity  in  ac¬ 
cepting  an  eulogium  fo  warm  of  my  own  part  in  the  arduous 
undertaking,  this  is  my  defence;  I  have  the  confaoufnefs  of 
having  difcharged  my  talk  with  fome  ability,  and  praife  from 
fuch  a  man  as  Henry  Fuseli  is  not  flattery.  A  fimilar  de¬ 
fence  I  feel  myfelf  bound  to  make  in  behalf  of  my  friend  and 

a  fellow 
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fellow  labourer  Thomas  Holloway,  who  has  been  treated 
in  the  fame  liberal  ftyle  of  commendation,  which  he  is  ever 
among  the  firft  to  merit,  but  the  laft  to  demand. 


Hoxton, 

December  24,  1798. 


HENRY  HUNTER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  prefatory  addrefs,  either  to  prove  the 
claim  of  Phyfiognomy  to  a  place  among  the  fciences,  to  demonffrate 
its  utility,  or  to  enlarge  in  its  praife.  The  immediate  effe£t  of  form 
on  every  eye,  the  latent  principle  which  is  the  bafis  of  that  effeift,  and 
which  inhabits  every  breaft,  the  influence  derived  from  this  impref- 
fion  on  condufl:  and  aftion,  in  every  department  of  life,  are  felf-evi- 
dent  truths,  and  need  as  little  to  be  proved  as  the  exiftence  of  fmell 
or  tafle.  If  not  all,  at  leaft  the  moft  important  part,  of  what  can  be 
faid  on  the  fubject  is  given  in  the  book;  and  to  epitomize  what  the 
reader  is  going  to  confider  in  detail,  or  to  attempt  improving  the 
author’s  argument  and  method,  would  be  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to 
‘  gild  refined  gold,  or  to  paint  the  lily.’ 

The  miffaken  humanity  of  thofe  who  find  cruelty  lurking  amid  the 
refearches  of  the  Phyfiognomifl,  deferves  our  pity  rather  than  an  an- 
fwer;  it  refutes  itfelf:  the  general  eye  has  given  a  tacit  verdift  before 
he  pronounces  one;  he  either  confirms  by  proofs  what  we  have  felt, 
or  by  proofs  correfts  our  feelings:  in  either  cafe  truth  gains,  and  wo 
to  him  if  without  proof  he  dare  to  contradift  that  on  which  all  are 
agreed.  Befides,  when  the  great  principle  of  human  nature,  that  pro¬ 
perty  which  invifibly  links  every  individual,  from  the  moft  genially 
favoured  in  organization,  to  the  moft  neglefled  or  moft  fcantily  fup- 
plied,  to  infinity,  to  the  immenfe  power  that  produced  him,  if  per¬ 
fectibility  be  taken  into  confideration,  which  allows  no  one  to  pro¬ 
nounce  ‘  So  far  fhalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,’  all  fears  of  petulant 
or  noxious  abufe  of  the  fcience  must  neceffarily  vanifli.  If  felf-love 
be  a  more  than  fufficient  counterpoife  to  humility  or  defpondence,  if 
vanity  and  hope  never  forfake  their  children,  what  danger  can  be  ap¬ 
prehended  ftom  Phyfiognomy?  Its  verdicts  will  be  fhifted  from  face 
to  face;  and  there  will  always  be  outlets  or  atoning  lines  fufficiently 
wide  or  foothing  in  the  fatal  angles  of  condemned  claffes  of  faces,  to 
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let  each  individual  culprit  efcape,  or  Hand  abfolved  before  his  own 
tribunal. 

Men  in  their  fears  generally  confound  our  fcience  with  Pathology, 
diftindt  from  it,  though  intimately  connected:  the  one  eftimates  power 
and  capacity,  the  other  judges  of  their  produce  and  application.  W  hat- 
ever  relates  to  habit,  whatever  arifes  from  the  moment  of  aftion,  the 
burl!  of  paffions,  their  play  on  blood  and  mufcles,  are,  Unfitly  fpeaking, 
without  the  phyfiognomic  fphere,  whofe  true  objefit  is  the  animal  at 
reft.  Were  man  and  man  as  eafily  difcriminated  as  the  lamb  and  the 
tiger,  the  Phyfiognomift’s  would  be  an  ufelefs  fcience;  but  fince  both 
lamb  and  tiger  may  dwell  in  human  frames,  he  furely  deferves  oui 
thanks,  who  points  them  out  to  us  before  we  wound  the  one  or  fink 
beneath  the  other. 

So  much  on  Phyfiognomy  as  a  general  fcience.  As  applied  to  the 
imitative  arts  we  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  obfervations. 

Phyfiognomy  is  the  mother  of  correfitnefs,  by  afcertaining  from 
the  meafure  of  the  folid  parts  the  precife  proportion  of  the  moveable. 
There  have  been,  perhaps  there  are,  teachers  of  art,  who,  whilft 
they  admit  Phyfiognomy  in  the  mafs,  refufe  to  acknowledge  it  in 
detail;  or,  in  other  words,  who  admit  a  language,  and  rejefit  its 
elements.  What  is  correfitnefs  without  proportion,  and,  what  is  pro¬ 
portion  without  meafure?  The  whole  of  every  proportionate  objefit 
confifts  in  the  correfpondence  of  fingly  imperceptible  elements,  and 
becomes  a  deformed  mafs  without  it.  On  this  procefs  refts  the  ftill 
unattained  excellence  of  ancient  art.  This  is  the  Arithmetic e,  this  the 
Geometrice ,  without  which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Mailer  of  Apelles 
maintained  the  impoffibility  of  attaining  the  fummit  of  his  art;  and 
on  this  refts  the  folidity  of  the  aphorifm  of  Apelles  himfelf,  to  let  no 
day  pafs  without  drawing  a  line ;  and  in  what  elfe  could  his  cele¬ 
brated  conteft  with  Protogenes  confift,  but  in  the  difplay  of  rigidly- 
defined,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  gracefully-pronounced  forms?  Let  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the  fpace  between 
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the  nofe  and  the  upper-lip  of  the  Apollo,  and  the  god  is  loft.  If 
painters  of  portraits  ought  not  to  need  thefe  obfervations,  they  can 
ftill  lefs  be  overlooked  by  the  artift  whofe  ftudies  are  devoted  to 
beauty  and  ideal  power.  We  fhall  not  be  told  then,  that  the  belt  part 
of  beauty  ‘  confifts  of  air,’  or  that  the  truth  of  a  model  can  fupply 
that  of  charafter. 

Unity  of  character,  or  homogeneoufnefs  of  parts,  can  only  be  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  chances  of  conjefture  by  Phyfiognomy.  Style,  imi¬ 
tation,  choice,  without  its  regulation,  will  oftener  produce  an  aflem- 
blage  of  difcord,  or  what  is  called  a  monfter,  than  an  homologous 
being.  Not  the  monfter,  indeed,  which  Horace  recommends  to  the 
mirth  of  his  friends,  the  offspring  of  grotefque  fancy,  and  rejected  with 
equal  abhorrence  or  incredulity  by  the  vulgar  and  the  refined ;  but 
one  not  lefs  difgufting,  though  confined  to  a  narrower  circle  of  judges, 
a  jumble  of  fervile  imitation,  or  though tlefs  manner.  Servility  will 
produce  a  fet  of  figures  like  the  Adam  of  Albert  Durer,  or  the  Ghrift 
of  Carravagio:  manner  will  overwhelm  us  with  the  ponderous  abor¬ 
tions  of  Goltzius  and  Spranger:  whilft,  between  both,  a  kindred  mon¬ 
fter,  the  motley  affemblage  of  ideal  beauty  and  common  nature,  fuch 
as  was  pounded  together  by  Pietro  Tefta  and  Gherard  Laireffe,  will 
add  to  our  confufion,  and  heighten  our  difguft. 

By  confulting  Phyfiognomy  only  can  Hiftory  hope  to  difcriminate 
the  forms  of  various  climates,  and  to  ftamp  its  figures  with  national 
character.  We  feel  regret  and  lhame  in  examining  the  pictures,  or 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  painters  and  engravers,  when  we  find  that 
the  moft  celebrated  names  have  contented  themfelves  hitherto  with  the 
grofleft  diftinftions  only;  with  white,  tawny,  or  black;  with  the  thick 
lip  or  the  flit;  with  the  hooked  or  flattened  nofe-ridge.  What  are 
the  Macedonians  and  the  Argyrafpides  of  Le  Brun,  but  copies  of  the 
compatf  race  that  compofes  the  groups  of  the  Trajan  column?  And 
what  diftinguifhes  the  Mede,  the  Baftrian,  the  Perlian  in  his  battles, 
but  the  fcaly  mail,  the  arrow,  and  the  battle-ax  ?  If  the  fublimity  of 
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Michael  Angelo  be  always  above  the  reach  of  national  modification, 
the  greater  part  of  Raphael’s  works  are  within  its  rule  :  but  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  features  and  figures  in  his  piftures  at  the  Vatican,  which 
fhew  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  principle  of  national  variety,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  compofitions  are  made  up  by  the  forms  that 
furrounded  him,  or  by  the  artificial  models  within  his  reach — the 
people  of  Italy  as  they  were  in  his  time,  or  as  exhibited  in  the  baffo 
relievos  of  ancient  Rome.  From  him  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  de- 
fcend  to  the  domeftic  meannefs  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  flurdy  la¬ 
bourers  of  the  Bolognefe,  the  brawny  gondoliers  of  theVenetian  fchool, 
the  flefh-hills  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  bloated  race  of  the  Dutch. 

The  difcoveries  of  Navigation,  the  fpeculations  of  Commerce,  con¬ 
nexions  in  every  dire&ion  of  the  globe,  and,  above  all,  national 
pride,  have,  indeed,  on  this  fide  of  the  water,  introduced  of  late  a 
kind  of  hiftoric  painting,  which,  as  far  as  portraits,  habiliments  and 
colour  can  eflablifh  character,  are  exempted  from  thefe  defedls:  but  if 
vigour  of  conception,  dignity  of  expreffion,  grandeur  of  compofition, 
ftyle  of  defign  and  form,  the  powers  oi  chiaro  ofcuro ,  and  colour 
without  glare,  be  requifites  of  hiftoric  painting,  perhaps  many  po¬ 
pular  produftions  of  Britifh  growth,  in  this  branch  of  art,  muft  ftill 
be  contented  to  rank  with  the  prints  annexed  to  books  of  voyages 
and  travels,  embaffies  and  magazines,  or  with  fuch  as  might  illuftrate, 
were  it  the  fafhion,  Annual  Regifters,  & c. 

But  enough.  It  might  perhaps  be  expedled,  that  fome  information 
fhould  be  given  relative  to  the  Author  of  this  work ;  a  taik  in  out- 
power,  and  fufficiently  pleafing,  if  we  confider  the  charafter  of  the 
man.  But  the  narrative  of  a  writer’s  life  *,  however  celebrated, 
cannot  furnifh  details  fufficiently  important  or  varied  to  entertain  or 
inftrucf  the  public — unlefs  it  be  a  coiijejfton,  a  talk  only  to  be  per- 

*  Something  like  an  account  of  Mr.  Lavater,  has  been  attempted  by  profeflor  Leonard  Meifter,  in  the 
fecond  part  of  his  Beriihmte  Ziiricher  (celebrated  men  of  Ziiric),  Bafil  1782;  but  it  confifts  of  little  more 
than  frothy  fophifms  and  detradtion,  under  the  malk  of  candour. 
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formed  by  himfelf.  Befides,  the  writer  hill  lives,  and  what  might 
be  allowable  or  amuling,  if  related  of  him  who  is  no  more  among!! 
us,  would  border  on  indelicacy,  whether  it  were  praife  or  blame,  if 
exhibited  during  his  life.  Let  it  fufhce  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Lavater  is 
in  rank  the  fecond  minifler  of  the  churches  of  Zuric,  and  that  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  the  painful  fentiment  which  his  fupe- 
riority  muft  have  excited  in  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  is  not  the 
firft.  Every  period  of  his  life  has  been  marked  with  luminous  zeal 
in  his  clerical  capacity,  with  intrepidity  in  his  public,  and  with  pri¬ 
mitive  innocence  in  his  private  condudt.  His  works  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  though  all  direfted  to  one  end,  that  of  promoting 
order,  inft  rafting  ignorance,  exciting  virtue,  diffufing  humanity,  and 
regulating  tafte,  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  furnifh  a  fmall  library. 
He  was  born  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  philofopher,  a  critic;  but  a  fatality,  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  which  he  laments  in  the  charafter  of  fome  one  in 
this  work — an  unbridled  will  of  compofing  at  all  times,  has  perhaps 
flained  his  productions  with  greater  inequality,  than  he  would  wiflr 
to  have  imputed  to  him,  who  is  defirous  of  unmixed  praife.  Still 
the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  as  they  are,  will  bid  defiance  to  the 
torrent  that  in  all  ages  fweeps  to  oblivion  the  produce  of  mediocrity; 
and  it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  without  prophetic  fagacity,  that  the 
work  here  prefented  to  the  public,  notwithftanding  its  celebrity,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  fummit  of  fame  which  it  muft  command  hereafter. 

The  Tranflator  has  endeavoured  to  perform  his  equally  arduous 
and  laborious  tafk  with  perfevering  attention  and  fcrupulous  fidelity. 
Though  the  immediate  effufions  of  an  author,  and  efpecially  of  fuch  an 
author  as  Lavater,  muft  in  tranflation  lofe  fomething  of  their  original 
energy  and  fire,  yet,  confidering  the  nearer  analogy  between  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  the  German,  than  between  that  and  the  French  language, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  reader  will  not  often  find  the  author 
tranfmitted  to  him  at  fecond  hand.  Perfpicuity  with  concifenefs, 
precifion  and  neatnefs  without  epigrammatic  affeftation,  have  been  his 
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aim.  He  emulates  his  author’s  eloquence  and  fervour,  whenever 
religion  and  humanity  are  impreffed  on  the  mind.  Nor  do  we  recol¬ 
lect  an  inflance,  where  he  has  fubftituted  an  idea  of  his  own  for  one 
of  his  matter,  or  where  the  fenfe  of  the  original  has  efcaped  him. 

With  regard  to  the  plates,  the  Artift  who  engraved  them,  or  fuper- 
intended  thofe  engraved  by  others,  has  endeavoured,  in  the  firft  in¬ 
flance  to  execute,  or  to  have  them  executed,  with  the  molt  difcrimi- 
nating  exaCtnefs  and  attention ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  on  comparifon 
with  the  originals,  they  will  Hand  the  teft  of  minute  infpeClion  and  of 
the  moll;  critical  eye.  With  the  faithful  performance  of  this  talk  he 
might  have  contented  himfelf — the  public  could  require  no  more  : 
but  as  he  confidered  that  the  advanced  date  of  tafle  for  the  arts  in 
this  country  demanded  all  the  fplendour  in  the  publication  that  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  defign  of  the  book,  he  has  done  more. 
Befides  a  confiderable  number  of  elaborate  and  elegant  duplicates  on 
large  plates,  he  has  improved  many  fubjeCts  from  drawings  made  on 
purpofe  after  originals  procured  from  different  collections;  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  Raphael  and  Fufeli*  efpecially,  have  been  rendered  much 
more  inftruCtive  and  complete  in  plates  and  vignettes,  than  they  will 
be  found  in  the  French  edition. 

*  A  new  plate,  rather  than  a  duplicate,  having  been  given  of  the  Younger  Herodias,  introduced  in  a  mutilated 
and  altogether  defuimed  outline  in  the  French  edition,  the  Editors  have  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  Artift  s  reafons  for  reprefenting  the  Nymph  and  her  Companion  in  the  attire  and  with  the  attributes  of 
Bacchantes.  1  he  atrocity  of  the  requeft  which  the  Damfel  made,  fo  incompatible  with  the  cheerful  and  loofely- 
humane  train  of  ideas  that  were  likely  to  poflefs  at  that  moment  Herod  and  his  guells,  had  they  been  imprelTed 
only  by  the  fofter  charms  of  dignified,  or  the  petulant  allurements  of  merely  licentious  graces,  forced  on  his  mind 
the  conjecture,  that  the  daughter,  tutored  by  her  Grecian  dam,  for  fuch  her  name  befpcaks  her,  had  with  her 
companions  danced  the  orgic  ballet  of  Autmoe,  who,  with  her  filters  Ino  and  Agave,  tore  off  the  head,  and  into 
fragments  the  body  of  their  own  fon  and  relation,  the  prying  Pentheu i.  The  Bacchre  of  Euripides  is  known  ;  and 
the  (lory  is  told  with  fubmiffive  and  religious  awe  by  Theocritus  in  his  Lena.  The  ballet  of  Autome  is  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  in  his  fixth,  and  probably  referred  to  by  Pcrjius  in  his  firft  fatire,  in  the  pompous  lines  commonly  aferibed 
to  Nero.  The  tumult  of  ideas  excited,  the  hints  probably  thrown  out  in  the  drama,  allufive  to  the  fimilarity  of 
the  infult  offered  by  John  to  Herod’s  love  and  the  profanenefs  of  Pentheus,  the  prefence  of  the  Queen  herfelf, 
aided  by  the  tempeftuous  graces  of  the  aflrefs,  at  once  affailing  and  imperioufly  fubduing  the  King  to  comply  in 
the  inebriated  moment  with  the  horrid  demand,  make  requeft  and  grant  perfeSly  in  unifon  with  the  terrible  feene 
attempted  by  the  Artift. 
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S  I  R, 

IN  prefixing  your  Name  to  my  Phyfiognomical  Effays, 
I  do  not  mean  to  folicit  proteftion.  If  my  Book  is  bad,  it  merits 
none :  if  good,  it  will  protea  itfelf. 

Neither  do  I  take  the  liberty  of  prefenting  this  addrefs  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  courting  favour  or  indulgence  ;  much  lefs  of  wounding 
your  fenfibility  by  publick  adulation. 

But  of  all  the  Frenchmen  whofe  acquaintance  I  have  had  the  felicity 
to  enjoy,  you  are  the  perfon  whom  I  flatter  myfelf  with  having  inter- 
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efted  the  moft,  in  writing  a  Book,  the  profelfed  aim  of  which  is 
to  engage  men  to  ftudy  and  to  love  their  fellow-creatures.  I  thought 
myfelf  obliged,  therefore,  to  pay  this  token  of  refpeft  to  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Obferver  whom  I  honour,  to  a  Friend  of  Mankind  who  is  moll 
dear  to  me. 

If  the  recolleflion  of  my  features,  and  the  franknefs  and  eafe  which 
your  deportment  encouraged  me  to  affume  in  converfation  with  you, 
be  not  effaced  from  your  mind,  you  mull  be  convinced  with  what 
fmcerity  I  profefs  to  be, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moll  devoted  Servant, 
JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATER. 

Zurich,  the  23d  of  Auguft, 

1781. 
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The  Work  which  I  prefent  to  the  Publick  being  only  a  feries 
of  Fragments,  my  Preface  too  muft  come  under  that  denomination; 
I  give  it  only  as  a  Fragment.  I  cannot  comprefs  all  I  have  to  fay 
within  the  compafs  of  a  few  pages. 

I  know  not  which  favours  moft  of  prefumption,  “  To  deny  that 
“  there  is  any  expreffion  in  features,”  or,  “  To  attempt  a  proof  of 
“  the  contrary  to  thofe  who  deny  it.”  I  have,  neverthelefs,  under¬ 
taken  to  write  on  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies;  not  for  thofe  that  rejefl 
it,  but  to  the  Man  of  Wifdom,  to  the  Friend  of  Truth  :  To  them  I 
confecrate  my  labours. 

Prepared  for  all  that  may  be  apprehended  from  Paffion  and  Preju¬ 
dice,  I  will  meet  the  attack  with  calmnefs  and  fortitude,  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  loving  and  feeking  the  Truth  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  add,  in  the 
conviftion  of  having  frequently  found  it ;  but,  in  order  to  coincide  in 
fentiment  with  me  on  the  fubje£t,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  Reader  like- 
wife  to  love  the  Truth,  and  fearch  for  it. 
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I  pietend  not  to  infallibility.  In  a  region  fo  little  frequented  I 
may  undoubtedly  fometimes  have  wandered ;  and  I  advance  with 
trembling  heps  in  a  track  where  the  veftiges  of  other  travellers  are 
fcarcely  difcernible.  But  I  will  never  perfift  in  known  errour.  De- 
monftrate  to  me  by  facts  and  experiment  that  my  opinions  are.  ill- 
founded,  and  I  inftantly  relinquifh  them.  I  {hall  not,  however,  reckon 
myfelf  bound  to  regard  objeftions  which  reft  on  any  other  founda¬ 
tion  ;  they  can  impofe  only  on  the  ignorant,-  or  on  mean  and  fervile 
fpirits. 

Let  the  world  form  what  judgement  it  may  refpeaing  thefe  essays, 
fure  I  am  no  one  can  judge  of  them  with  more  feventy  than  the 
Author ;  nor  can  any  one  feel  fo  fenfibly  the  want  of  thofe  talents 
which  are  neceftary  to  the  man  who  afpires  to  the  Title  of  Reftorer 
of  this  human,  and  divine  Science. 

Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Phyfionomift, 
with  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies.  Combat,  confute  my  doarines ; 

I  will  not  complain :  yet  I  muft  ftill  infill  that  the  Science  is  true  in 
itfelf,  and  indubitably  founded  in  Nature. 

He  who  is  difpofed  to  controvert  this  after  having  read  my  Book, 
would  doubt,  or  affea  to  doubt  of  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  had 
not  difcovered. 

Let  me  theiefore  intreat  the  Reader,  not  to  perufe  my  essays  care- 
le%  or  ftafte.  Suppofe  yourfelf  placed  by  my  fide,  attending  to 
the  obfen  ations  which  I  make,  catching  the  fenfations  which  I  feel 
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and  wifh  to  communicate  :  Suppofe  me  conveying  my  remarks,  at  one 
time,  with  calmnefs  and  temper ;  at  another,  rifing  into  warmth,  and 
expreffing  my  emotions  in  the  language  which  they  infpire — with¬ 
out  firft  fubmitting  my  obfervations,  my  fentiments,  or  my  expreffions 
to  the  criticifm  of  a  frigid  Journalift. 

Read  and  judge  as  you  would  do,  were  we  examining  the  Work 
in  your  clofet  or  mine.  Read  it  twice,  if  you  would  form  a  candid 
judgement ;  and  if  you  mean  to  honour  me  with  a  public  refutation, 
read  it,  at  leaft, — once. 

I  requeft  not  that  you  would  read  it  without  prejudice  in  my  fa¬ 
vour,  or  again!!  either  me  or  the  Science  to  which  I  have  devoted 
my  attention ;  that  were  perhaps  exacling  too  much :  but  read  with 
all  the  care,  all  the  refleflion  of  which  you  are  capable.  And  if,  after 
having  done  this,  you  are  not  inftrufted 

To  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  yourfelf ’  of  your  fellow  creatures, 
and  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  men ; 

If  you  are  not  excited  to  blefs  him  for  your  ozun  exiflence,  and  for 
that  of  various  individuals  whom  he  has  placed  around  you  ; 

If  you  dij cover  not  a  new  fource  of  pie  afire,  fweet,  pure,  fublime, 
and  adapted  to  the  Nature  of  Man  ; 

If  you  fnd  not  your  breajl  infpired  with  a  higher  refpeEl  for  the 
dignity  of  that  Nature,  with  a  regret  for  its  degradation  more 
humiliating  and  more  falutary,  with  a  love  more  ardent  for  fome 
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men  in  particular,  with  a  veneration  more  tender,  a  joy  more 
lively  and  affeCling,  as  you  meditate  on  the  Author  and  Source  of 
all  perfection  ; 

If,  I  fay,  you  have  derived  none  of  thefe  advantages  from  the  peru- 
fal  of  my  Work,  I  have  indeed  written  to  no  purpofe ;  I  have  fuf- 
fered  myfelf  to  be  mifled  by  the  we.ake.fi  and  moft  extravagant 
Chimera :  proclaim  aloud  that  I  have  deceived  you  ;  throw  my  Book 
into  the  fire ;  or,  fend  it  to  me— and  I  will  reflore  the  money  you 
paid  for  it. 

I  do  not  promife,  for  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  make  fuch 
a  promife,  to  give  entire,  the  immenfe  Alphabet  neceffary  to  decy¬ 
pher  the  original  language  of  Nature,  written  on  the  face  of  Man,  and 
on  the  whole  of  his  Exterior;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  been  fo  happy 
as  to  trace  a  few  of  the  Characters  of  that  divine  Alphabet,  and  that 
they  will  be  fo  legible,  that  a  found  eye  will  readily  diftinguifh  them 
wherever  they  occur. 

I  here  formally  declare,  that  I  neither  will  nor  can  write  a  complete 
Preatife  on  the  Science  of  Pliyfionomies.  My  ambition  is  limited  to 
a  few  fnnple  Elfays ;  and  the  hragmcnts  which  I  give,  never  can  com- 
pofe  a  Whole. 

— Truth — variety,  and  richnefs  of  obfervation,  perfpicidty,  precifon, 
energy — thefe  are  the  qualities  which  ought  to  unite  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  a  W  ork  like  this.  I  prefume  not  to  fay  that  I  have  always. 
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fucceeded  in  producing  fuch  a  Combination  ;  but  this,  at  leaft,  I  con¬ 
fidently  promife, 

To  employ  every  effort  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  make  my 
Book  acquire  a  continually  increafing  intereft  with  the 
Reader ; 

Not  to  give,  as  certain,  any  obfervations,  except  thofe  which 
I  have  fully  matured,  and  of  which  I  myfelf  am  certain ;  to 
prefent  no  hypothefis  but  as  an  hypothefis,  the  faces  of  In¬ 
dividuals  only  as  Individuals ; 

Never  to  advance  any  propofition  till  I  am  perfuaded  it  will 
hand  the  Teft  of  the  moft  rigid  examination;  fo  that  the 
impartial  and  enlightened  Obferver,  recognizing  in  Nature 
the  truths  which  I  announce  to  him,  fhall  fometimes  be  con- 
flrained  to  exclaim :  “  There  they  are  L  I  have  feen  them,  I 
“  know  them  again.” 

O  how  eagerly  do  I  pant  after  fuch  an  attainment !  But  who  does 
not  feel,  or  rather  who  fufficiently  feels — how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive 
at  it ! 

I  have  only  one  wiffi  more  to  exprefs — may  I  but  live  to  fee  it  ac- 
complifhed  :  it  is  this,  That  men  would  attach  themfelves  lefs  to  form  a 
judgement  of  my  Work,  than  of  the  Science  itfelf — that  this  book  may 
become  lefs  a  fubjecl  of  converfation  than  of  meditation — that  it  may  be 
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fubmitted  to  a  fair  and  attentive  examination,  inftead  of  undergoing 
hajiy  and  precipitate  judgements  pronounced  without  inquiry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ye  much  refpe&ed  Strangers  of  different  countries  before  whom  I 
venture  to  appear  in  a  foreign  and  uncouth  garb— I  blufh  while  I 
reflect  on  the  imperfections  of  my  Work.  But  on  eftimating  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  attend  the  undertaking,  after  confidering  that  the  ftudy 
of  Phyfionomies  could,  to  one  of  my  profeffion,  be  only  an  occafional 
occupation — you  will  be  too  juft  not  to  excufe  the  defefts  of  this  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  find  in  it  fome  things  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  attention,  although  you  might  expeft  infinitely 
more  from  a  Writer  of  greater  ability,  and  who  had  his  time  more  at 
his  own  difpofal. 
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ThIS  Work  is  defigned  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  French  Nation 
only,  but  of  all  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  Lan¬ 
guage.  Let  them  figure  to  themfelves,  as  they  read,  Mr.  Lavater 
fpeaking  to  them  by  an  Interpreter,  who  has  a  claim  to  their  Indul¬ 
gence,  if  he  find  not  in  his  own  Language,  the  copioufnefs  and  the 
refources  which  are  peculiar  to  that  of  the  Author.  One  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  German,  for  example,  is  the  power  of  creating  at  pleafure 
new  words,  and  of  compounding  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a 
fingle  term  fhall  fuggeft  feveral  ideas  at  once.  In  this  chiefly,  confifts 
the  beauty  and  energy  of  that  Language,  if,  according  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  great  Metaphyfician,  the  charafter  of  beauty  in  language 
be,  to  prefent  a  great  number  of  ideas  in  the  fhorteft  poffible  j pace  of  time. 
No  one  has  exercifed  this  privilege  of  compounding  words,  with  lefs 
referve  than  our  Author;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  render  thofe  bold  crea¬ 
tions,  in  a  language  much  lefs  copious,  and  much  more  confined  to 
rule. 

It  has  been  found  neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid  alterations  too  glar¬ 
ing,  in  tranllating  a  work  fo  much  an  Original  as  the  prefent,  to  hazard 
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fome  expreffions  not  entirely  fanftioned  by  ufe.  The  Tranllators  are 
reduced  to  a  very  awkward  dilemma,  between  the  apprehenfion  of 
being  unfaithful  to  their  Author  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  appearing  ridi¬ 
culous  by  too  clofe  an  imitation  on  the  other.  They  flatter  themfelves 
that  they  have  avoided  the  former  at  leaf!  of  thefe  dangers.  The 
Author  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  he  difcovers,  in  all  the  poitions  of 
this  verfion  which  have  come  under  his  infpe&ion,  his  own  thoughts 
and  manner.  In  order  to  furmount  the  difficulties  of  rendering  fuch  a 
book,  in  a  different  language,  it  is  neceffary  to  polfefs  that  kind  of  En- 
thufiafm  with  which  Mr.  Lavater  infpires  every  feeling  heart. 

Thofe  who  have  read  his  great  Work  on  the.  Science  of  Phyfionomies*, 
or  faces,  in  the  original  German,  have  not  fuperfeded  the  neceffity 
of  ftudying  the  French  Tranflation,  if  they  mean  to  know  all  that  he 
has  written  on  the  fubjedt.  It  is  not  made  from  the  German  Edition,  but 
from  a  Manufcript  in  which  the  Author  has  new  moulded  many  palfa- 
gcs  of  the  Text,  difpofed  his  materials  in  a  different  order,  and  added 
fome  new  articles. 

The  French  Reader  will  be,  in  fome  meafure,  indemnified  for  his 
inability  to  perufe  the  Work  in  the  Original,  by  finding  here  abetter 
arrangement,  engravings  better  executed,  and  fubjedts  more  intereft- 
ing. 

*  We  have  always  expreffed  it  by  the  word  Phy/iognomy,  although  we  might  have  taken  in  this  fenfe,  the 
term  Phyfionomy,  which  denotes  at  once  the  Science,  and  the  objeft  about  which  it  is  employed  :  The  formei  is 
preferred  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  to  prevent  all  poflibility  of  miftake. 
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KJ  LORD  OUR  LORD,  HOW  EXCELLENT  IS  THY  NAME  IN  ALL  THE  EARTH!  WHO 
HAST  SET  THY  GLORY  ABOVE  THE  HEAVENS.  OUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES  AND 

SUCKLINGS  HAST  THOU  ORDAINED  STRENGTH. - WHEN  I  CONSIDER  THY  HEAVENS 

THE  WORK  OF  THY  FINGERS;  THE  MOON  AND  STARS  WHICH  THOU  HAST  ORDAINED: 
WHAT  IS  MAN  THAT  THOU  ART  MINDFUL  OF  HIM,  AND  THE  SON  OF  MAN  THAT  THOU 
VISITEST  HIM?  FOR  THOU  HAST  MADE  HIM  A  LITTLE  LOWER  THAN  THE  ANGELS 
AND  HAST  CROWNED  HIM  WITH  GLORY  AND  HONOUR.  THOU  MADEST  HIM  TO  HAVE 
DOMINION  OVER  THE  WORKS  OF  THY  HANDS:  THOU  HAST  PUT  ALL  THINGS  UNDER 
HIS  FEET:  THE  BEASTS  OF  THE  FIELD;  THE  FOWLS  OF  THE  AIR,  AND  THE  FISH  OF  THE 
SEA ;  AND  WHATSOEVER  PASSETH  THROUGH  THE  PATHS  OF  THE  SEAS. 

O  LORD  OUR  LORD,  HOW  EXCELLENT  IS  THY  NAME  IN  ALL  THE  EARTH  ! 
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THE 

DIGNITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

4  AND  God  faid: 

Let  us  maize  Man  in  our  own  Image. 

4  Here  Creation  is  fufpended.  The  Univerfe  in  folemn  filence  ex- 
«  pefls  the  iftue.  Already  the  Air,  the  Waters,  the  Earth,  are  all 
4  animated.  Every  thing  lives  and  moves. — But  to  what  End  are  they 
4  called  into  exiftence?  Where  is  the  Unity  in  this  great  Whole?  Every 
4  creature  is  hitherto  only  a  detached  part  of  a  vaft  fyftem!  Every  one 
4  lives  and  enjoys*  but  its  enjoyment  is  limited  to  a  fingle  objeC! 

4  Where  is  the  Being  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  others,  where  the 
4  mind  that  fhall  comprehend  them,  the  heart  that  fhall  feel  their  im- 
4  preflion?  Nature  makes  no  reply;  fhe  prefents  only  a  defert,  motion 
4  ufelefs  and  unproductive. 

4  Creation  is  fufpended;  the  Univerfe  Hands  ftill  in  filent  expec- 
4  tation. 

4  If  there  exilled  a  creature  who  was  the  complement,  the  fenfible 
4  bond  of  created  Beings,  the  mafler-piece  of  creation — that  creature 
4  would  be  a  copy,  a  vifible  Reprefentative  of  the  Divinity,  a  fubor- 
4  dinate  Deity,  God  in  his  image! — 

4  TheCreator  deliberates — the  faculties  of  this  new  creation  ftill  flum- 
4  ber.  This  vifible  image  of  God  fhall  be  infinitely  more  beautiful  and 
4  more  animated  than  the  meadows,  the  woods,  and  the  mountains; 
4  more  beautiful  and  more  animated  than  the  filh  of  the  fea,  the  beads 
4  of  the  earth,  or  the  fowls  of  heaven.  It  fhall  pofiefs  the  power  of 
4  thought,  that  productive  and  commanding  faculty  of  the  Moft-High. 
4  What  fhall  be  its  look?  its  life?  its  gait?  its  mien?  What  fhall  uni- 
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‘  verfal  Nature  prefent,  worthy  of  being  compared  to  this  human  Soul, 
‘  this  vifible  image  of  God  who  is  a  Spirit! 

£  The  decree  is  accomplifhed: 

God  created  Ma?i  in  his  own  Image , 

In  the  Image  of  God  created  He  him , 

Male  and  female  created  He  them. 

*  What  fo  honourable  for  human  nature!  Is  it  not  in  fome  meafure 
‘  deified  by  this  paufe,  this  deliberation  of  the  Creator,  this  imprefs  of 
‘  his  image! 

‘  What  fimplicity,  what  majefty,  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  human 
‘  body!  Yet  it  is  only  the  cover  of  the  Soul,  its  veil  and  its  organ.  By 
‘  how  many  languages,  motions  and  figns  does  this  prefent,  though 
‘  concealed  Divinity,  reveal  himfelf  in  the  human  face!  Thence  he  is 
‘  reflefted  as  from  a  magical  mirror.  There  is  fomething  inexpreffi- 

*  hie,  fomething  heavenly  in  the  human  eye;  in  the  combination  and 
play  of  the  features.  Thus  the  Sun,  too  radiant  to  be  diredtly  con- 

‘  templated,  reflects  his  luftre  in  the  drops  of  the  dew.  Divinity  en- 
‘  veloped  in  a  mafs  of  clay!  with  what  energy,  what  grace  doff  thou 
‘  manifeft  thyfelf  in  Man! 

L  Obferve  the  human  figure.  What  an  exquifite  model  of  beauty 
‘  and  harmony!  Unity  fublime!  Harmony  blended  with  variety!  What 
‘  grace,  what  fweet  accord,  what  fymmetry  in  its  members  and  con- 
‘  tours;  and  what  foftnefs,  what  delicacy  of  fhadowing  in  its  unity! 

‘  Obferve  that  divine,  that  foul-infpired  countenance;  that  forehead, 

‘  the  feat  of  thought;  the  glance  of  that  eye;  the  breath  of  that 
‘  mouth;  the  namelefs  graces  which  overfpread  thofe  cheeks.  Every 

*  ^mg  fpeaks,  all  is  in  unifon.  It  is  the  harmonious  union  of  colours 
‘  in  a  fingle  ray  of  the  Sun. 

God 
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God  created  Man  in  his  Image, 

In  the  Image  of  God  created  He  him , 

Male  and  female  created  He  them . 

‘  Symbol  of  God  and  Nature,  in  which  activity,  force  and  empire  at 

*  once  refide!  How  he  prefents  himfelf  in  all  his  fublimity!  Study  him. 
‘  Draw  his  outline.  Copy  him,  as  the  Sun  paints  himfelf  in  a  drop  of 

*  water. - All  the  Heroes  of  Antiquity,  all  the  Deities  which  fancy 

‘  has  formed,  to  whatever  age  or  region  they  belong,  with  whatever 
‘  attributes  the  imagination  of  the  poet  may  have  decorated  them — dif- 
‘  jedti  Membra  Poetcel  and  the  moll  fublime  idea  of  an  Angel  which  a 
‘  Plato — a  Winkelmann  could  conceive,  painted  by  an  Apelles  or  a 

‘  Raphael - Venus — Anadyomene,  Apollo  himfelf,  never  can  be 

‘  compared  to  this  produHion  of  the  eternal  mind.— They  would 
‘  be  at  moft  refemblances  fketched  after  a  faint  fhade,  rendered  dim, 

*  diftorted  and  uncertain  by  the  approach  of  night.  Let  the  Poet  and 
‘  the  Artift  in  imitation  of  the  bee,  range  through  the  vaft  Univerfe  to 
‘  colleH  a  treafure  of  beauty,  force,  and  grace. — Image  of  the  living 
‘  God!  Compendium  of  the  Creation;  refult  of  the  divine  purpofe  of 
‘  Omnipotence — thou  art,  thou  fhalt  for  ever  remain  an  idea  which 

*  no  ftretch  of  genius  can  form,  and  no  power  of  art  execute! 

‘  Humanity!  Image  of  the  Moft-Holy  God  vilely  profaned!  Corn- 
‘  pendium  of  Creation,  weakened  and  mutilated!  Temple  in  which 
‘  the  Deity  vouchfafed  to  refide  and  reveal  himfelf — by  prodigies,  by 
‘  oracles;  and,  when  the  fulnefs  of  time  was  come,  by  the  Son ,  the 
‘  brightnefs  of  Majefty  fupreme,  the  only  and  the  firfl  born,  by  whom ,  and 

*  for  whom  the  World  was  made !  The  fecond  Adam  ! 

1  Human  Nature,  what  was  thy  deftination?  and  what  art  thou 
‘  become*?’ 


Herder  :  The  mojl  ancient  Documents  of  Humanity,  Part  I. 
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Were  the  great  truth  exprelfed  in  this  quotation  continually  prefent 
to  my  mind,  What  a  book  fhould  I  write!  If  I  lofe  fight  of  it,  would 
mv  book  deferve  the  perufal  of  you  for  whom  only  I  labour, — you 
who  believe  in  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature;  you  who  believe  in 
the  refemblance  which  Man  bears  to  the  Author  of  his  being? 


FRAGMENT 


FIRST. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE 

author’s  physiognomical  knowledge. 

THE  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed,  perhaps,  if  I  treat  him  with  a 
few  anecdotes  refpedting  the  road  which  I  have  purfued  in  my  Phyfi- 
omomical  career. 

O  ,  , 

I  had  attained  my  twenty-fifth  year  before  I  thought  of  writing  a 
word  on  Phyfiognomy,  or  even  of  reading  any  book  which  treats  of 
that  Science.  I  had  made  fcarcely  any  obfervations  relating  to  the 
Subjedt ;  much  lefs  had  T  formed  the  defign  of  colledling  and  metho- 
difing  my  remarks.  Sometimes,  however,  at  firft  fight  of  certain  faces, 
I  felt  an  emotion  which  did  not  fubfide  for  a  few  moments  after  the 
objedl  was  removed  ;  but  I  knew  not  the  caufe,  and  did  not  even  at¬ 
tend  to  the  Phyfionomy  which  produced  it.  Thefe  fudden  impref- 
fions,  frequently  repeated,  infenfibly  led  me  to  form  a  judgement  of 
characters,  but  my  decifions  were  turned  into  ridicule  ;  I  blulhed  at 
my  own  prefumption,  and  became  more  circumfpedf.  Years  elapfed 
before  I  ventured  again  to  exprefs  any  of  thofe  inlfinftive  judgements, 
which  the  imprefiion  of  the  moment  dictated.  But  I  amufed  myfelf 
occafionally  with  fketching  the  features  of  a  friend,  after  having  fixed 
Vol.  I.  E  him 
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him  in  a  particular  attitude, and  ftudied  it  attentively. — I  have  felt, from 
a  child,  an  irrefiflible  propenfity  for  drawing,  and  efpeeially  for  portrait 
painting ;  but  without  either  patience  or  ability  to  execute  any  thing 
of  importance.  In  the  profecution  of  my  favourite  amufement,  my 
confufed  fenfations  became  gradually  more  clear  and  diftinQ;  ;  I 
grew  more  and  more  fenfible  of  proportion,  difference  of  feature,, 
refemblance  and  diflimilitude. — Happening  one  day  to  draw  two  faces 
immediately  after  each  other,  I  was  aftonilhed  to  find  that  certain  fea¬ 
tures  in  both  were  perfectly  like;  and  my  aftonilhment  was  the  greater,, 
that  I  knew,  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubting,  that  the  charafters 
were  effentially  different. 

May  I  be  indulged  with  going  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  one 
of  my  firft  obfervations  of  this  fort?  About  fixteen  years  ago  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lambert  paid  a  vifit  to  Zurich,  where  I  faw  him.  I  have  fmce 
had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  that  Gentleman  at  Berlin.  His  Phyfio- 
nomy,  from  the  fingular  conformation  of  the  features,  {truck  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly;  the  emotion  was  quick  and  powerful,  and  produced  in  me 
a  fentiment  of  veneration  which  I  am  unable  to  defcribe. — A  portrait 
of  Lambert  may  reafonably  be  expedled  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  and 
I  fhould  have  been  happy  to  gratify  my  Readers  with  it ;  but  every 
effort  to  procure  one  has  proved  unfuccefsful. — The  emotion  which: 
I  have  juft  mentioned,  was,  through  the  intervention  of  other  objefts, 
imperceptibly  effaced  :  Lambert  and  his  features  were  remembered  no 
more.  About  three  years  after,  I  fketched  the  face  of  a  dying  friend, 
to  preferve  at  leaf!  that  memorial  of  a  man  whom  I  loved. — This  por¬ 
trait  too  I  fhould  with  pleafure  have  prefented  to  the  public,  but  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  it  by  fire.. — A  thoufand  times  had  I  contemplated 
the  face  of  my  friend,  without  once  thinking  of  a  refemblance  between 
his  features  and  thofe  of  Lambert.  I  had  feen  them  in  company,  and. 
heard  them  converfe  together — an  inconteftable  proof  that  my  Phyfi- 
ognomical  difcernment  was  not,  at  that  time,  very  acute — I  did  not  ob- 
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ferve  a  Tingle  trace  of  likenefs.  But  as  I  proceeded  in  my  drawing,  the 
prominency  of  Lambert’ s  profile  recurred  to  my  memory ;  his  image 
feemed  to  flart  up  before  me,  and  I  faid  to  my  friend — Your  nofe  is 
exactly  that  of  Lambert ;  and  ftill  as  I  advanced,  the  fimilarity  of  this 
feature  became  more  perceptible.  I  pretend  not  to  compare  my 
friend  to  Lambert.  It  becomes  not  me  to  fay  what  he  might  have  been, 
had  it  pleafed  God  to  prolong  his  life.  He  poffeffed  not,  undoubtedly, 
the  tranfcendent  genius  of  that  extraordinary  man  ;  there  was,  befides, 
as  little  conformity  in  their  tempers  as  in  the  character  of  their  eyes  and 
foreheads;  but  they  greatly  refembled  each  other  in  the  fhape  and  deli¬ 
cate  turn  of  the  nofe;  and,  I  beg  leave  to  fubjoin,  they  both  pofTeffed, 
though  in  different  degrees,  a  capacious  and  enlightened  mind. 

The  refemblance  of  their  nofes,  however,  feemed  to  me  fufficiently 
ftriking,  to  ferve  as  an  inducement  to  become  more  attentive,  in  draw¬ 
ing,  to  fimilar  relations.  Thofe  which  appeared  oftener  than  once, 
between  particular  features  of  different  faces,  which  I  happened  to 
fketch  on  the  fame  day,  I  carefully  noted.  I  was  at  pains  to  mark, 
together  with  this,  the  moral  fimilitude  of  the  perfons  concerned,  at 
leaft  in  certain  views  of  their  charafler — and  the  difcovery  of  fuch 
relations  fixed  my  attention  ftill  more  clofely  to  the  fubjeft. 

I  was,  neverthelefs,  very  far  from  having  reached  the  depths  of  the 
Science,  and  from  giving  myfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfionomies ;  I 
took  care  to  make  a  very  fparing  ufe,  even  of  the  term. 

Being  on  a  vifit  one  day  to  Mr.  Zimmermann,-  now  Phyfician  to 
His  Britannic  Majefty  at  Hanover,  and  who  then  lived  at  Brougg, 
we  ftepped  together  to  the  window  to  look  at  a  military  procefiion 
which  palled  along.  A  face  with  which  I  was  abfolutely  unacquainted, 
ftruck  me  fo  forcibly,  notwithftanding  my  near-fightednefs  and  dif- 
tance  from  the  ftreet,  that  I  inftantly  formed  a  decided  judgement 
upon  the  cafe.  Refleftion  had  no  fhare  in  it;  I  did  not  imagine  what; 
1  had  faid  deferved  any  notice.  Mr.  Zimmermann  immediately  afkecL 
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me  with  figns  of  furprife,  On  what  I  founded  this  judgement?  On  the 
turn  of  the  neck,  replied  I. — And  this,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  Era 
of  my  Phyfiognomical  refearches. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  attempted  downright  impoffibilities  in  order  to 
encourage  me  to  proceed ;  he  obliged  me  to  furnilh  him  with  my 
judgement  of  certain  propofed  cafes.  I  fometimes  hazarded  an  opinion; 
but  my  conjectures  were,  for  the  moll  part,  wretchedly  erroneous, 
being  no  longer  dictated  by  a  fudden  iinpulfe,  and,  as  it  may  be  called, 
a  kind  of  infpiration.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  his  genius  could  perfift  in  his  folicitations,  nay,  make  a  point 
of  my  committing  my  obfervations  to  writing.  From  that  time  I  en¬ 
tered  into  a  correfpondence  with  him  on  the  SubjeCt,  and  drew  ima¬ 
ginary  faces  to  which  I  fubjoined  my  remarks.  I  became  tired,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  employment,  and  abandoned  it  for  years  together.  I 
fmiled  at  my  own  e flays,  and  neither  read  nor  wrote  on  Phyfiognomy. 
My  turn  came  to  produce  a  piece  for  the  Phyfical  Society  of  Zurich; 
and  being  embaraffed  about  the  choice  of  a  topic,  I  fixed,  after  a  little 
deliberation,  on  that  which  I  had  fo  long  renounced,  and  began  to 
compofe  my  effay,  God  knows  how  fuperficially,  and  with  what  preci¬ 
pitation.  Mr.  Klokenbring  of  Hanover  requefted  the  favour  of  my  papers 
for  the  inlpeclion  of  Mr.  Zimmermann.  I  intruded  him  with  them,  im¬ 
perfect  as  they  were  ;  Mr.  Zimmermann  put  them  to  the  prefs  without 
my  knowledge ;  and  thus  I  was  fuddenly  and  undefignedly  brought 
forward,  the  avowed  champion  of  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies.  The 
publication  of  a  fecond  Effay  accordingly  followed;  after  which  I  con- 
fidered  myfelf  as  relieved  from  the  necefiity  of  any  farther  appearance 
in  this  caufe,  at  leal!  for  a  feafon.  Two  very  different  motives  foon 
concurred  to  change  my  intention,  and  induce  me  to  refume  the 
SubjeCt.  I  heard  very  abfurd  opinions  pronounced,  not  againft  my 
effays,  I  was  abundantly  fenfible  of  their  imperfeCtion,  and  needed  no 
critic  to  point  it  out  to  me — but  againft  the  Science  itfelf; — while  my 
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own  perfuafion  of  its  reality  and  importance  daily  acquired  ftrength, 
as  I  continued  to  read  new  truths  imprefled  on  the  Phyfionomy. 
Thefe  rafh  decifions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  prefting  fe¬ 
licitations  addrefled  to  me  from  every  quarter,  by  men  endued  with 
wifdom,  probity  and  religion,  joined  to  the  pleafure  of  making  frefh 
difcoveries,  determined  me  to  expofe  to  the  publick  eye  what  is  now 
before  the  Reader,  and  which  he  may  denominate,  if  he  will,  the  ra¬ 
vings,  and  reveries  of  a  Vifionary. 

Above  feven  years  have  elapfed  fince  I  formed  this  refolution ;  and 
every  ftep  I  advance  in  the  execution,  I  meet  with  obftacles  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  unexpended,  which,  however,  prevent  not  my  collefting  new 
obfervations  fufficient  to  enable  me  to  promife  fomewhat  interefting. 

I  have  procured  a  great  number  of  drawings  relating  to  my  plan. 
I  have  examined  and  compared  a  variety  of  human  figures  of  every 
clafs ;  and  I  have  had  recourfe  to  my  friends  for  affilfance.  The  end- 
lefs  blunders  committed  by  thofe  whom  I  employed  to  draw  and  en¬ 
grave,  have  become  a  plentiful  fource  of  enquiry  and  inftrudtion 
for  me.  I  was  under  the  neceflity  of  carefully  fludying  myfelf,  in 
order  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  expreffions ;  I  was  led  to  invefti- 
gate  and  compare  many  objects,  to  which  I  had  hitherto  paid  very 
flight  attention.  The  exercife  of  my  ecclefiaftical  function  had  brought 
me  into  connexion  with  feme  very  fingular  and  remarkable  charac¬ 
ters.  A  journey  which  I  was  induced  to  undertake,  partly  for  the 
fake  of  health,  partly  to  obtain  the  pleafure  of  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  diftinguifhed  friends  and  Grangers  whom  I  had  not  yet  feen,  pre- 
fented  to  my  eye,  inexperienced  indeed,  but  attentive,  a  diverlity  of 
new  and  interefting  objects.  Thus  my  intelligence,  fuch  as  it  is,  fixed, 
extended,  and  improved  itfelf.  Oftener  than  once  I  began  to  ftudy  the 
Authors  who  have  written  on  Phyfiognomy,  but  was  foon  difgufted 
with  their  verbofe  jargon;  and  I  difcovered  that  moft  of  them  only 
pilfered  from  Arijlotle.  I  then  gave  up  books,  and  applied  myfelf,  as 
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formerly,  to  the  ftudy  of  Nature  herfelf,  and  the  images  which  repre- 
fent  her ;  making  it  my  principal  aim,  to  difcover  the  beautiful,  the 
noble,  the  perfect;  to  define  them,  to  familiarize  them  to  my  eye,  and 
to  give  frefh  energy  to  the  fenfations  which  they  excited.  New  difficul¬ 
ties  every  day  arofe,  but  refources  multiplied  as  fall.  Every  day  I  fell 
into  miftakes;  and  every  day  I  acquired  knowledge  and  conviftion.  I 
was  praifed  and  cenfured;  ridiculed  and  extolled.  I  could  not' refrain 
from  finding  at  this,  well  affin  ed  that  I  merited  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But  my  inward  fatisfadlion  increafed,  while  I  anticipated  the 
pleafure  which  my  Work  might  communicate,  and  the  benefits  it  might 
confer.  This  fupports  and  confoles  me  under  the  weight  of  my  Enter- 
prife.  And,  at  the  moment  I  write,  my  progrefs  is  fuch,  that  upon  fome 
Phyfionomies  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  pronounce  anyjudgement,  while 
at  the  fame  time,  on  many  other  faces  and  figures,  I  am  able  to  decide 
with  a  certainty  equal  to  that  which  I  have  of  my  own  exifience. 
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OF  all  terreftrial  Beings,  Man  is  the  moll  perfect,  the  moil  replete 
with  life. 

Every  grain  of  fand  is  an  immenfity,  every  leaf  a  world,  every  in- 
fe£t  an  affemblage  of  incomprehenftble  effefts,  in  which  refleflion  is 
loft.  Who  is  able  to  mark  and  reckon  the  intermediate  degrees  from 
the  inJeEl  up  to  Man  ? 

In  Man  are  combined  all  the  powers  of  Nature.  He  is  the  AbftraH 
of  Creation ;  Fie  is  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 
earth  ;  the  fummary  and  the  centre  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  being, 
power,  and  life  which  inhabit  the  Globe  with  him. 

Of  all  the  organized  Beings  difcoverable  by  our  Senfes  there  is  no 
one  in  which  are  colleffted  and  blended  three  forts  of  life  fo  different 
from  one  another,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  unite,  in  a  manner 
inconceivably  marvellous,  to  form  but  one  Whole :  the  animal,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral  life ;  each  of  which,  is,  moreover,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  powers  effentially  different,  but  perfeftly  harmonious. 
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To  knuZ  to  defire,  to  aft—  or  rather,  to  obferve  and  think,  to  feel 
and  be  attrafted,  to  poffei's  the  pO^er  of  motion  and  refiflance  :  Thefe 
render  man  a  phyjlcal ,  moral,  and  intellectual  Being. 

Man  endowed  with  thefe  faculties,  with  this  threefold  life,  is  to 
himfelf  an  objeft  of  contemplation ;  the  objea  of  all  others  moil 
worthy  of  being  obferved,  and  which  he  alone  is  worthy  to  con 
template. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  Man  is  confidered,  he  prefents  a  grand 
and  interelting  fubject  of  invefligation.  In  him  is  difcernible  every 
fpecies  of  life  taken  feparately  :  but  he  can  be  known  only  by  certain 
external  manifeftations ;  by  the  body,  by  his  fur  face.  Spiritual  and 
immaterial  as  the  internal  principle  is,  and  however  elevated  by  its 
nature  beyond  the  reach  of  Senfe,  it  is  rendered  vifible  and  percepti¬ 
ble  only  by  its  correfpondence  with  the  body  where  it  refides,  and 
in  which  it  ads  and  moves,  as  in  its  proper  element.  This  principle 
thus  becomes  a  fubjeft  of  obfervation ;  and  every  thing  in  Man  that 
can  be  known,  is  difcovered  folely  through  the  medium  of  the 
Senfes. 

This  threefold  life,  which  indifputably  belongs  to  Man,  never  can 
become  an  object  of  obfervation  and  refearch  to  himfelf  but  as  it  is 
manifefted  in  the  body,  by  that  which  is  vifible,  fenfible,  peicepti- 
ble  in  Man.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  extent  of  Nature,  a  fingle 
object  whofe  properties  and  virtues  are  difcoverable,  in  any  othei 
way  than  the  external  relations  which  fall  under  the  examination  of 
the  Senfes.  Thefe  external  indications  determine  the  Characleriflick  of 
every  Being ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge.  Man 
would  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  total  ignorance,  of  himfelf,  and  of 
the  objects  which  furround  him,  unlefs,  through  univerfal  Nature, 
every  fpecies  of  power  and  of  life  refided  in  a  perceptible  exterior ; 
unlels  every  obje£t  polfeffed  a  Character  adapted  to  its  nature  and 
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extent;  announced  at  firft  fight  what  it  was;  and  furnifhed  a  crite¬ 
rion  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  it  was  not. 

Every  Being  prefented  to  us,  mutt  appear  in  forne  form,  under 
fome  furface.  We  fee  it  terminated  by  certain  lines  which  refult  from 
its  organifation.  1  he  Reader  will  forgive  my  repeating  truths  fo 
obvious,  and  fo  admiflible,  when  he  confiders  that  thefe  truths,  fo 
univerfally  known,  are  precisely  the  bafis  of  the  Phyfiognomical 
Science;  that  is,  of  the  immediate  knowledge  of  Man.  What  holds 
true  with  refpedl  to  the  Beings  which  we  perceive,  and  to  organifed 
bodies  in  particular,  is  ftill  more  undoubtedly  true  with  refpeft  to 
Human  Nature.  The  organifation  of  Man  diftinguilhes  him  from  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Globe;  and  his  Phyfionomy,  by  which  I 
mean,  the  furface  and  the  outline  of  his  organifation,  infinitely  ex¬ 
alts  him  above  all  the  vifible  Beings  which  exift  and  live  around  him. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  Form  fo  noble,  fo  fublime,  fo  majeftic 
as  his;  with  none  that  contains  fo  many  faculties,  fo  many  kinds  of 
life,  fo  many  degrees  of  force,  fo  many  powers  of  aiftion.  Nimbly,  but 
firmly,  his  foot  treads  the  ground;  while  his  head  ftately  rears  itfelf 
to  heaven.  His  eye  darts  like  lightning  from  pole  to  pole.  He  makes 
himfelf  felt  at  an  immeafurable  difiance.  He  afts  by  a  contaft  the 
moft  immediate,  the  moft  wonderfully  diverfified;  and  with  a  promp¬ 
titude,  a  facility  which  exceed  all  comprehenfion.  Who  can  num¬ 
ber  and  defcribe  the  multitude  of  his  evolutions?  He  is  capable,  at 
the  fame  inftant,  of  doing  and  fuffering  infinitely  more  than  any  other 
creature.  In  him  are  united  firmnefs  with  pliancy,  addrefs  with  ftrengtb, 
activity  with  repofe.  He  is  of  all  creatures  the  mod  flexible,  and  the 
belt  armed  with  the  power  of  refiftance;  there  is  no  one  equal  to  him 
in  the  multiplicity  and  harmony  of  his  powers.  The  faculties  of  Man 
are  fingulai  and  peculiar  to  himfelf,  like  his  figure. 

And  this  figure  is  much  more  marvellous,  more  admirable,  more 
attraaive,  when  its  nobler  faculties,  whether  active  or  paffive,  exert 
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and  difplay  themfelves.  It  bears  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  brute, 
in  thofe  parts  which  are  the  feat  of  animal  force;  as  it  has  a  more 
obvious  diffimilitude  in  thofe  where  the  faculties  of  a  higher  order 
refide,  where  the  aCtive  and  fpijitual  powers  of  Man  predominate. 

The  form,  the  proportion,  the  flexibility  of  the  human  frame;  a 
flature  elevated  yet  fufceptible  of  innumerable  motions  and  attitudes, 
all  announce  to  the  impartial  Obferver,  fupereminent  Ifrength  united 
to  a  pliancy  capable  of  alfuming  every  fhape,  and  of  throwing  itfelf 
into  every  pollure;  all  difplay,  to  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  the  Phy- 
Jiological  excellence  and  unity  of  Human  Nature.  The  Head,  efpe- 
cially  the  face;  the  figure  of  its  bones  compared  to  thofe  of  every 
other  animal,  difcover  to  the  more  profound  Obferver,  to  the  man 
who  pofTelfes  a  purer  fentiment  of  truth,  the  pre-eminence  and  fub- 
limity  of  the  intelle&ual  faculties. 

The  Eye,  the  look,  the  mouth,  the  cheeks,  the  furface  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  confidered  either  in  a  {fate  of  abfolute  reft,  or  in  the  endlefs 
variety  of  their  movements;  in  a  word,  all  that  is  exprelfed  by  the 
term  Phyfionomy,  is  the  mod  diftinfl:,  intelligible  and  lively  difplay  of 
internal  feeling;  of  defire,  paflion,  will;  of  all  that  conftitutes  the 
moral  life,  fo  fuperior  to  mere  animal  exiftence. 

Though  the  Phyfiological,  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man,  with 
their  fubordinate  faculties,  and  whatever  conftitutes  their  elfence,  be 
molt  wonderfully  blended,  fo  as  to  form  but  one  and  the  fame  life; 
though  thefe  three  different  lives  be  not  lodged  in  fo  many  diftinCt 
apartments  of  the  body,  like  families  on  feparate  floors  of  the  fame 
building,  but  co-exift  in  every  point,  and  form  by  their  combination 
one  whole;  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  each  of  thefe  vital  principles 
has  its  peculiar  place  of  refidence  in  the  human  body,  where  it,  in 
preference,  manifefts  and  exerts  itfelf. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  phyfical  force,  though  expanded  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  over  the  animal  parts,  is  ftill  more 
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apparent  and  more  firiking,  in  the  arm,  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  intellectual  life,  the  powers  of  human 
underftanding,  are  peculiarly  manifefted  in  the  conformation  and  pofi- 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  head;  and  particularly  of  the  forehead; 
though,  to  the  eyes  of  a  careful  Obferver,  they  be  perceptible  in 
every  particle  of  the  human  frame,  on  account  of  its  harmony  and 
homogeneity,  of  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  men¬ 
tion  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work.  It  is  likewife  evident  that  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  thinking  has  its  feat,  not  in  the  foot,  in  the  hand,  or  the 
breaft;  but  in  the  head, — in  the  interior  of  the  forehead. 

The  moral  life  of  man  difcovers  itfelf  principally  in  the  face, — in 
the  various  changes  and  tranfitions,  or  what  is  called  the  play,  of  the 
features.  The  aggregate  of  his  moral  and  appetitive  powers,  the 
degree  of  his  irritability,  the  fympathy  and  antipathy  of  which  he  is 
capable,  his  faculty  of  feizing  or  repelling  objedls  which  are  without 
him,  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  face,  when  the  features  are  quiefcent. 
The  aftual  inftant  of  paffion  roufed  into  exertion,  is  depided  in  the 
agitation  of  the  features,  always  connefted  with  a  vehement  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  With  ferenity  of  countenance,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  always  conjoined,  calmnefs  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  breaft. 

This  threefold  life,  though  blended  into  one  great,  vital  principle, 
diffufed  through  every  part  of  the  body,  might  neverthelefs  be  divided, 
claffed  and  difpofed  in  conformity  to  the  different  regions  or  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  human  fabric;  and  the  Phyfionomift  would  be  furnifhed, 
by  this  divifion,  with  a  noble  field  of  fpeculation,  did  we  live  in  a 
world  lefs  depraved.  The  animal  life,  the  loweft  and  moll  terreftrial 
of  all,  having  its  feat  in  the  belly,  would  extend  to,  and  comprehend 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  would  be  its  focus.  The  interme¬ 
diate,  or  moral  life,  would  refide  in  the  breaft,  and  have  the  heart  for 
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its  centre  and  focus.  The  intelledfual  life,  as  being  the  moft  exalted, 
would  have  its  feat  in  the  head,  and  the  eye  would  be  its  focus. 
Again,  the  face  is  the  reprefentative  or  the  fummary  of  all  the  three 
divifions.  The  forehead,  down  to  the  eye-brows,  the  mirror  of  in¬ 
telligence:  The  nofe  and  cheeks,  the  mirror  of  the  moral  life:  The 
mouth  and  chin,  the  mirror  of  the  animal  life;  while  the  eye  would 
be  the  centre  and  fummary  of  the  whole.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  thefe  three  lives,  diffufmg  themfelves  through  the 
whole  body,  manifeft  themfelves  in  every  part  by  their  proper  ex- 
preflion. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  is  fo  generally  admitted,  and  is  indeed 
fo  felf-evident,  that  I  blufh  at  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  truths  fo  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  meaneft  capacity.  But  they  are  the  foundation  of  all 
that  follows:  and  thefe  very  truths,  poflerity  will  hardly  believe  it, 
are  wilfully  mifunderllood,  mifreprefented,  nay,  with  the  moft  abfurd 
affeftation  rejedted,  by  many  perfons  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  whole  Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  taken  in  the  moft  extenlive, 
as  well  as  in  the  moft  reftridted  fenfe,  refts,  beyond  contradidfion, 
on  thefe  univerfal  and  inconteftable  principles.  Clear  as  the  Sun  at 
noon,  they  are  neverthelefs  cavilled  at,  and  called  in  queftion.  There 
are  men  who  combat,  or  affedf  to  combat,  truths  the  moft  ftriking, 
the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  demonftrably  certain;  and  without  the 
admiflion  of  which,  there  is  an  end  to  all  inquiry,  all  difcovery,  all 
knowledge.  No  doubt  is  entertained  refpedfing  the  Phyfionomy  of 
every  thing  in  Nature,  except  the  Phyfionomy  of  Human  Nature;  that 
is  to  fay,  of  the  objedt,  of  all  others,  the  moft  beautiful,  the  moft:  ad¬ 
mirable,  the  moft  animated! 

1  he  Reader  has  been  already  warned  to  expedt  Fragments  only, 
and  not  a  complete  Treatife  on  Phyfiognomy.  A  Sketch,  however, 
of  the  whole  Syftem  is  to  be  found,  in  what  has  now  been  advanced. 
To  fill  it  up  properly,  it  would  be  neceftary  to  confider  feparately, 
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the  Phyfiological  part,  or  the  exterior  charatfteriftic  of  the  phyfical 
and  animal  powers  of  Man;  the  intelle&ual,  or  the  expreffion  of  the 
faculties  of  human  Underftanding;  and  the  moral,  or  the  expreffion 
of  Man’s  fentimental  faculties,  or  powers  of  feeling,  and  of  his  irri¬ 
tability. 

Again,  each  of  thefe  three  clalfes  ffiould  be  fub-divided  into  two 
heads — Immediate  Phyfiognomy,  which  would  obferve  the  character 
in  a  ftate  of  reft;  and  Pathognomy,  which  would  ftudy  it  when  in 
action. 

Before  I  enter  into  any  detail  of  thefe  general  daffies,  it  may  be 
proper  to  premife  a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  Introdudion :  And, 
once  more  I  repeat,  it,  I  neither  entertain  the  defign,  nor  poffefs  the 
ability  of  giving  a  Syftematical  Work. 
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OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE  word  Phyfiognomy*  will  recur  fo  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
this  Work,  that  it  is  necelfary,  once  for  all,  to  determine  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  I  affix  to  it.  By  Phyfiognomy  then  I  mean,  the  talent  of 
difcovering  the  interior  of  Man  by  his  exterior — of  perceiving  by  cer¬ 
tain  natural  figns,  what  does  not  immediately  ftrike  the  fenfes.  When 
I  fpeak  of  Phyfiognomy  conlidered  as  a  Science,  I  comprehend  under 
the  term  Phyfionomy,  all  the  external  figns  which,  in  Man,  dire&ly 
force  themfelves  on  the  obferver, — every  feature,  every  outline,  every 
modification,  aftive  or  paffive,  every  attitude  and  pofition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  contributes  immediately  to  the 
knowledge  of  Man,  whether  aftive  or  paffive — every  thing  that  fhews 
him  fuch  as  he  really  is. 

In  the  moll  extended  fenfe,  the  Human  Phyfionomy  is,  as  I  would 
have  it  underftood — the  exterior,  the  furface  of  Man;  confidered 
in  a  ftate  either  of  motion  or  reft;  whether  as  an  original,  or  a  repre- 
fentation.  Phyfiognomy  would  accordingly  be,  the  Science  of  difco¬ 
vering  the  relation  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior— between 
the  vifible  furface  and  the  invifible  fpirit  which  it  covers — between 
the  animated,  perceptible  matter,  and  the  imperceptible  principle 
which  impreffes  this  charafter  of  life  upon  it — between  the  apparent 
effect,  and  the  concealed  caufe  which  produces  it. 

*  In  the  French  Tranflation  a  new  term,  Phvfognomonic ,  is  employed  to  denote  the  Science— s.  liberty  which 
the  Englifh  Tranflator  durft  not  imitate,  and  which  he  deemed  unneceffary.  Phyfognomy ,  the  word  already  in 
life,  through  this  Tranflation  fignifies  the  Science ,  and  Phyfionomy  the  face. 
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In  a  more  reftrifted  fenfe,  Phyfionomy  means  fimply  the  air  of  the 
face ;  and  Phyfiognomy,  the  knowledge  of  the  features,  and  of  their 
expreffion. 

Man  prefents  himfelf  in  fo  many  different  points  of  view,  every  one 
of  which  might  become  a  particular  fubjeft  of  obfervation  and  in¬ 
quiry,  that  there  refult,  from  this  variety,  as  many  claffes  of  Phyfio- 
nomies,  which  would  feverally  give  exercife  to  correfponding  exer¬ 
tions  of  Phyliognomical  Science. 

For  example,  the  form  of  Man  might  be  feparately  confidered;  the 
proportion,  the  outline  and  the  harmony  of  his  members;  his  figure, 
according  to  a  certain  idea  of  proportion,  of  beauty,  of  perfeftion. 
And  the  talent  of  forming  an  accurate  judgement  upon  the  whole,  of 
determining  all  thefe  relations  with  exaflnefs,  and  of  difcovering  in 
them  the  expreffion  of  the  predominant  chara£ler,  might  be  called 
fundamental,  or  Phyfiological  Phyfiognomy. 

By  the  help  of  Anatomy  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  into  furfaces  the 
parts  which  compofe  the  human  body — fome  of  the  internal  parts 
may  be  feparately  obferved,  either  by  their  outward  extremities,  or 
by  the  difleftion  of  dead  bodies.  The  faculty  of  determining  certain 
internal  qualities,  according  to  thefe  external  figns,  would  be  Anato¬ 
mical  Phyfiognomy:  the  proper  employment  of  which  would  be  to 
examine  and  obferve  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  mufcles,  the  intef- 
tines,  the  glands,  the  veins  and  velfels,  the  nerves  and  ligaments. 

The  quality  of  the  blood,  the  confiftency,  the  warmth  and  coldnefs 
of  the  conftitution,  the  grolfnefs  or  delicacy  of  the  organs,  the  moif- 
ture,  the  drynefs,  the  flexibility,  the  irritability  of  Man,  are  fo  many 
new  fubje£ls  of  particular  obfervation.  The  fkill  acquired  in  this 
line  of  refearch,  and  the  confequences  deduced  from  it,  with  relation 
to  charafter,  might  be  termed  Conftitutional  Phyfiognomy. 

Medical  Phyfiognomy  would  employ  itfelf  in  ftudying  the  figns  of 
health  and  ficknefs,  as  manifefted  upon  the  human  body. 
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The  proper  exercife  of  Moral  Phyfiognomy  would  be  to  inveftigate, 
by  external  figns,  the  difpofition  toward  good  or  evil;  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  the  faculty  which  Man  poffelfes  of  aiding  right,  of  doing  mis¬ 
chief,  or  of  enduring  calamity. 

The  objeCt  of  Intellectual  Phyfiognomy  would  be,  the  faculties  of 
human  underltanding,  as  they  are  difclofed  by  the  conformation  of 
the  vifible  parts,  the  figure,  the  complexion,  the  movements,  and  in 
general,  by  the  whole  exterior. 

In  a  word,  there  are  as  many  divifions  of  Phyfionomical  Science, 
as  there  are  different  points  of  view  in  which  Man  may  be  contem¬ 
plated.  He  who  is  capable  of  forming  a  right  judgement  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  perfon  unknown,  merely  upon  the  impreffion  produced  by 
his  outward  appearance,  might  be  denominated  a  Natural  Phyfiono- 
milt.  The  Intelligent  Phyfionomift  is  he  who  knows  how  to  indicate 
and  clafs  the  features  and  other  external  figns  which  characterize  an 
individual — and,  the  Philofophical  Phyfionomift  is  the  man  who  pof- 
feffes  the  ability  of  afifigning  the  reafons  why  features  and  other  external 
figns  are  determined  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  and  who  thus  unfolds 
internal  caufes,  from  fenfible  effeCts. 
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OF  PHYSIOGNOMY 

AND 

PATHOGNOMY. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  in  a  reftrifled  fenfe,  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  human  powers,  or  the  fcience  which  explains  the  figns  of  the  fa¬ 
culties. 

Pathognomy  is  the  interpretation  of  the  paflions,  or  the  fcience 
which  treats  of  the  figns  of  the  pafhons.  The  one  confiders  the  cha~ 
rafter  when  in  a  Hate  of  reft;  the  other  examines  it  when  in  action. 

The  charafter,  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  refides  in  the  form  of  the  folid 
parts,  and  the  inaction  of  thofe  which  are  moveable. 

The  character  impaftioned  is  to  be  traced  in  the  motion  of  the 
moveable  parts.  The  motion  is  in  proportion  to  the  moving  power. 
Paffion  has  a  determinate  relation  to  the  elafticity  of  the  man,  or 
that  difpofition  which  renders  him  fufceptible  of  paftions. 

Phyfiognomy  points  out  the  fund  of  the  human  faculties,  and  Pa¬ 
thognomy  the  intereft  or  revenue  which  it  produces. 

The  one  confiders  the  man  fuch  as  he  is  in  general;  the  other, 
what  he  is  at  the  prefent  moment.  The  former  eftimates  what  he  can, 
or  cannot  become,  what  he  can,  or  cannot  be;  the  latter,  what  he 
wifhes,  or  does  not  wifh  to  be. 

The  firft  is  the  root  and  ftem  of  the  fecond,  the  foil  in  which  it  is 
planted.  To  adopt  the  one  without  the  other,  is  to  fuppofe  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fruit  without  trees,  of  corn  without  a  foil. 
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Phyfiognomy  is  the  mirrour  of  the  Naturalift  and  the  Sage. 

Pathognomy  is  the  mirrour  of  Courtiers,  and  men  of  the  World. 
Of  it  every  one  knows  fomething,  but  few  underhand  Phyfiognomy. 

Pathognomy  has  to  contend  with  diflimulation ;  but  Phyfiognomy 
is  under  no  fuch  neceffity:  it  is  not  to  be  deceived  or  milled.  It 
warns  us  not  to  take  for  rich  a  man  who  offers  fifty  per  Cent,  nor  to 
reckon  him  poor  who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  give  one  per  Cent;  in 
other  words,  to  the  eye  of  Pathognomy  the  poor  may  appear  rich, 
whereas  the  Phyfionomift  admits  him  only  to  be  rich,  who  is  fo  in 
faff,  though  he  may  appear  poor  at  the  moment  of  decifion. 

The  friend  of  truth  confiders  thefe  two  fciences  as  infeparable.  He 
lludies  them  together;  by  attention  he  comes  to  difcover  the  Phy- 
lionomy  of  the  parts  which  are  folid  and  quiefcent,  in  thofe  which  are 
foft  and  in  motion — -juft  as  he  will  perceive  the  pliancy  and  power  of 
motion  of  thefe  latter,  in  the  folid  parts.  He  affigns  to  every  line  of  the 
forehead,  the  fpace  to  which  the  fportings  of  the  pafhons  are  limited, 
— he  determines  for  every  paflion  the  feat  of  its  refidence,  the  fource 
from  which  it  flows,  its  root,  the  fund  which  fupplies  it.  It  fhall  be 
my  endeavour,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  work,  and  almoft 
in  every  page,  to  prefent  the  Reader  with  more  of  Phyfiognomy  than 
of  the  Pathognomic,  this  lad  being  much  better  known  than  the 
other. 
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OF  PHYSIOGNOMY  IN  GENERAL. 


We  ffiall  be  frequently  under  the  neceffity  of  ufing  the  terms  Phy- 
fionomy  and  Phyfiognomy  in  a  very  extended  fenfe.  This  Science 
enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  interior  by  the  exterior.  But 
what  is  the  exterior  of  Man? — Not  merely  his  naked  figure,  and  the 
geftures  which  efcape  him  without  reflexion — it  is  not,  undoubtedly, 
by  thefe  alone,  that  his  internal  faculties,  and  their  exertions,  dif- 
play  themfelves. 

Rank,  condition,  habit,  effate,  drefs,  all  concur  to  the  modification 
of  Man,  every  one  is  a  feveral  veil  fpread  over  him.  But  to  pierce 
thiough  all  thefe  coverings  into  his  real  character,  to  difcover  in  thefe 
foteign  and  contingent  determinations,  folid  and  fixed  principles  by 
which  to  fettle  what  the  Man  really  is:  This  appears  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impoffible.  Let  us  not,  however,  lofe  courage.  It  is 
true,  that  Man  is  added  upon,  by  every  thing  around  him;  but  he, 
in  his  turn,  adds  upon  all  thefe  external  objects;  and,  if  he  receives 
their  impreffion,  he  alfo  communicates  his  own. 

Hence  it  is,  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  a  man’s  character 
hom  his  drefs,  his  houfe,  his  furniture.  Nature  forms  us,  but  we 
transform  her  work;  and  this  very  metamorphofis  becomes  a  fecond 
nature.  Placed  in  a  vaft  Univerfe,  Man  forms  for  himfelf  a  little 
feparate  world  which  he  fortifies,  limits,  arranges  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  in  which  his  image  is  eafily  traced. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  the  objedds  with  which  Man  is  furrounded 
are  in  a  great  meafure  determined  by  his  condition  and  circum- 
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fiances;  it  is  certain  at  leaf!,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  determined  admits  of  very  confiderable  variation.  He 
may,  however  carelefs  in  this  refpeCt,  arrange  his  matters  like  other 
perfons  whofe  fituation  is  fimilar  to  his  own,  becaufe  he  fees  that,  after 
all,  conveniency  and  propriety  require  fuch  arrangement;  and  this 
carelefinefs  may  be  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  indifference.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  poffible  to  trace  his  punctuality  and  exaflnefs;  to  dif- 
cover  whether  he  be  of  an  enterprifing  character,  whether  he  afpire 
to  a  fuperior  rank,  or,  what  is  certainly  very  rare,  whether  he  betray 
a  difpofition  to  defcend  to  a  condition  inferior  to  that  which  he  actu¬ 
ally  poffeffes. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  accounted  Itrange  that  I  thus  extend  the  range 
of  the  Phyfionomilt.  On  the  one  hand,  he  takes  an  interelt  in  all  that 
relates  to  Man,  and,  on  the  other,  his  talk  is  fo  difficult,  that  he 
ought,  in  jultice,  to  be  permitted  to  lay  hold  of  every  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  fhorten  and  facilitate  his  progrefs,  and  to  condudt 
him  with  certainty  to  the  grand  objeCt  of  his  purfuit. 
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THE  T  R  U  T  H 

OF  THE 

PHYSIO  NOM  Y. 


ONE  of  the  chief  ends  I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  is  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  Phyfronomy  ;  to  demonftrate  that  the  Phyfionomy  is  true, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  real  and  vifible  expreffion  of  internal 
qualities,  which  are  of  themfelves  invifible.  As  every  line  of  my 
Book  muft  lead  to  that  end,  direCtly  or  indireftly,  it  would  be  unne- 
ceflary  to  introduce  here  a  particular  difiertation  on  the  truth  of  Phy- 
lionomies.  Such  differtation  would  contain  moft  of  the  obfervations 
which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  Fragments. 
They  will  appear  more  in  their  place,  and  will  be  rendered  more 
luminous  and  intelligible,  when  illuftrated  and  fupported  by  pro¬ 
per  examples.  I  fatisfy  myfelf  therefore,  at  prefent,  with  fuggefling 
feme  ideas  as  an  introduction  to  the  fubject. 

All  faces,  all  forms,  all  created  beings,  differ  from  one  anotlrer, 
not  only  with  refpeCt  to  their  clafs,  their  genus,  their  fpecies,  but  alfo, 
with  refpeft  to  their  individuality. 

Every  individual  differs  from  every  other  individual  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  No  truth  is  better  known,  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
important,  and  the  moft  deciftve  that  can  be  alledged  in  favour  of  our 
Syftem.  A  rofe,  always  differs  from  every  other  rofe  ;  an  egg,  an  eel, 
a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  Man,  never  have  a  perfeCl  refemblance  to  another 
creature  of  their  fpecies. 
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This,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  Human  fpecies,  is  the  fir  ft  bafisof 
the  Science  of  Phyfionomies,  a  foundation  the  moft  fure,  the  moll 
profound,  and  which  can  never  be  fhaken.  Notwithftanding  the  uni- 
verfal  analogy,  the  never-failing  refemblance  which  runs  through  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  human  figures,  it  is  impoftible  to  find  two, 
which,  placed  by  each  other,  and  carefully  examined,  do  not  prefent 
a  fenfible  difference. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  to  find  two  characters,  as  to  mental 
faculties,  perfeClly  like,  is  as  impoftible  as  to  find  two  faces  exaCtly 
fimilar. 

Is  not  this  fingle  confideration  fufficient  to  procure  aflent  to  the 
following  propofition— 

— That  this  external  difference  of  face  and  figure  mull  neceffarily 
have  a  certain  relation,  a  natural  analogy  to  the  internal  difference  of 
the  heart  and  mind?— What,  fhall  we  allow  that  there  is  a  real  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  characters  of  men  ; — fhall  we  admit  alfo  that  there 
is  a  fenfible  diverfity  among  all  human  faces  and  forms ;  and  yet  dare 
to  deny  that  one  of  thefe  differences  is  the  caufe  of  the  other  ?  Muft  we 
not  acknowledge  that  the  mind  difplays  itfelf  in  the  exterior,  and  that 
the  body  aCts  reciprocally  on  the  interior,  or  the  character  of  Man  ? 

Anger,  it  is  confeffed,  fwells  the  mufcles ;  and  fhall  we  deny  that 
fwoln  mufcles,  and  a  choleric  charaCler,  are  to  be  confidered  as  caufe 
and  effeCt  ? 

Shall  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  look  rapid  as  lightning — and  a  quick  and 
penetrating  fpirit,  be  found  united  in  numberlefs  inftances,  and  no 
manner  of  relation  between  them?  Can  this  concurrence  be  the  work 
of  mere  chance  ?  What,  afcribe  it  rather  to  chance,  than  to  a  natural 
influence,  than  to  an  immediate  reciprocal  effeCl ;  while  at  the  very 
inflant  that  the  foul  is  moft  abforbed  in  meditation,  when  the  mind 
is  in  its  greateft  aCfivity,  the  motion  or  pofition  of  the  eyes  vary  in  the 
moft  decided  manner ! 
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An  eye  open,  ferene,  which  welcomes  you  with  an  engaging  and 
gracious  look ;  and  a  heart  frank,  honeft,  expanfive,  and  which  flies 
to  meet  you— -are  they  to  be  found  united  in  thoufands  of  perfons  by 
chance  only,  and  without  having  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effe£l  ? 

Can  nature  have  a£!ed  in  every  thing  conformably  to  the  laws  of 
order  and  wifdom, — is  the  harmony  of  caufe  and  effect  univerfal, — 
is  this  relation  inconteflably  perceivable  in  all  other  objefts, — 
and  in  that,  on  which  Nature  has  lavifhed  fo  rich  a  profufion  of 
beauty  and  nobility,  can  fhe  have  a£ted  arbitrarily,  without  order, 
without  law  ?  Does  the  Human  face,  that  mirrour  of  the  Deity,  that 
mafter-piece  of  the  vifible  creation,  prefent  no  appearance  of  caufe 
and  effeft,  no  relation  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior,  the  vifi¬ 
ble  and  invifible,  the  caufe,  and  what  it  produces  ?  To  attack  the 
truth  of  the  Phyfionomy,  is,  in  effect,  to  maintain  this  abfurdity. 

According  to  fuch  perfons,  Truth  itfelf  is  perpetually  involved  in 
darknefs  and  illufion:  the  Order  ellablifhed  from  eternity  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  nothing  but  a  dexterous  impoflure,  which  inceffantly 
prefents  other  objefts  than  thofe  which  ought  to  appear. 

Good  fenfe  is  fhocked  at  the  idea  of  maintaining,  that  Newton  or 
Leibnitz  might  refemble  one  born  an  idiot,  who  could  not  walk  with  a 
firm  pace,  nor  fix  his  eye,  nor  conceive,  nor  exprefs  reafonably  the 
plainefl  abftrafl  propofition  ?  What  treatment  would  he  deferve  who 
prefumed  to  add,  that  the  one  of  thefe  great  men  conceived  the  The- 
odicea  in  a  brain  like  that  of  a  Laplander ;  and  that  the  other  ba¬ 
lanced  the  Planets,  and  divided  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  a  head  refem- 
bling  that  of  an  Efquimau,  who  can  reckon  no  farther  than  fix,  and 
calls  all  beyond  it  innumerable  ? 

Would  not  common  fenfe  revolt  againfl  the  abfurdity  of  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  a  robuft  man  may  have  a  perfefl  refemblance  to  one  in¬ 
firm,  a  perfon  in  full  health,  to  one  dying  of  a  confumption,  a  man 
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of  a  lively  and  ardent  charafter,  to  one  of  a  fedate  and  gentle  difpofi- 
tion  ? 

Who  would  not  exclaim  againft  the  effrontery  of  affirming,  that 
joy  and  forrow,  pleafure  and  pain,  love  and  hatred,  are  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  figns ;  which  amounts  to  an  affirmation,  that  they 
are  not  marked  by  any  fign  whatever  in  the  exterior  of  Man  ?  Such 
are,  however,  the  abfurdities  which  mult  be  digelted  by  thofe,  who 
banifh  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies  to  the  land  of  chimeras.  It  is  to 
invert  that  order,  it  is  to  deltroy  that  happy  concatenation  of  things, 
in  which  we  difcern  and  admire  eternal  Wifdom. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  :  to  afcribe  every  thing  to  arbitrary 
caufes,  to  blind  chance,  without  rule  and  without  law,  is  the  philo- 
fophy  of  madmen,  the  death  of  found  Phyfics,  found  Philofophy, 
found  Religion  :  to  profcribe  this  error,  to  attack  it,  wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  true  Naturalill,  of  the  true  Philofopher,  of 
the  true  Theologian. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  anticipate  the 
fubjeft  of  my  future  Fragments,  but  I  feel  myfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  fubjoining  in  this  place  fome  farther  remarks. 

Every  man,  it  is  a  fa£t  which  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  forms  his 
judgement  of  each  obje£t  without  exception,  from  its  Phyfionomy, 
its  exterior,  its  given  furface.  From  thefe  outward  figns,  we  univer- 
fally  and  invariably  infer  the  internal  qualities  of  the  objeft.  I  am 
forced  to  tread  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  prove 
what  ought  to  be  felf-evident  as  our  own  exiftence.  But,  to  demon- 
11  rate  what  is  clifputed,  it  is  neceffary  to  recur  to  principles  which  are 
incontellable. 

Where  is  the  Merchant  who  forms  a  judgement  of  the  goods  he  pur- 
chafes,  by  any  other  rule  than  their  Phyfionomy,  if  the  feller  be  a 
llranger  to  him?  Is  it  not  by  their  Phyfionomy,  likewife,  that  he 
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forms  his  judgement,  when,  having  purchafed  them  in  confidence  of 
his  correfpondent’s  honefty,  he  examines  them,  to  find  whether  or 
not  they  anfwer  his  expectation  ?  Has  he  any  other  figns  whereby  to 
judge,  than  their  colour,  their  finenefs,  their  furface,  their  exterior, 
their  Phyfionomy  ?  In  eftimating  the  value  of  coin,  has  he  any  other 
rule  of  judgement?  Why  does  he  receive  one  Guinea,  reject  a  fecond, 
and  weigh  a  third?  Is  it  not  becaufe  the  colour  is  too  bright  or  too 
pale. ;  is  it  not  on  account  of  the  imprelTion,  the  exterior,  the  Phyfi¬ 
onomy  of  it?  A  Stranger  prefents  himfelf  to  buy  or  to  fell,  What  is 
the  firfl  thing  he  does  ?  Fie  looks  at  him  attentively.  And  does  not 
the  face  of  the  flranger  enter  confiderably  into  the  opinion  which  he 
forms  of  him  ?  Scarce  has  the  unknown  perfon  retired  when  he  de¬ 
clares  his  opinion.  “  He  has  the  look  of  an  honeft  man,”  or,  “  There 
“  is  fomething  forbidding  in  his  appearance,”  or  elfe,  “  fomething 
“  that  prejudices  you  in  his  favour.”  Whether  his  judgement  be  well 
or  ill  founded  is  of  little  importance  :  ftill  he  forms  a  judgement ;  he 
dares  not  decide,  he  judges  not  definitively,  but  at  leaf!  he  forms  con¬ 
jectures  by  reafoning  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior. 

The  Hufbandman  when  he  vifits  his  field,  or  his  vineyard,  on  what 
does  he  build  his  hope  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  colour,  the  fize,  the  filia¬ 
tion,  the  exterior, — in  a  word,  on  the  Phyfionomy  of  the  crop  in 
blofTom,  of  the  ftalks,  the  ears,  the  fhoots  ?  On  the  firft  or  fecond 
glance  of  his  eye  he  will  pronounce,  “  That  ear  is  fickly ;  that  wood 
“  is  found  : — this  will  thrive,  that  will  come  to  nothing.” — Some¬ 
times  he  adds  ■;  “  There  is  a  branch  that  will  produce  few  grapes, 
“  though  it  has  fuch  a  promifing  appearance.”  How  comes  he  to 
judge  in  this  manner?  Becaufe  he  perceives  what  the  PhyfiQnomift 
difcovers  in  a  beautiful  human  face,  but  deftitute  of  expreffion — a 
want  of  energy : — And  how  is  this  difcovery  made,  if  not  by  fome 
external  fign  ? 
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As  to  the  Phyfician,  the  PhyfionOmy  of  the  patient  frequently  in- 
ftrufts  him  better  than  all  the  verbal  information  he  can  receive.  It 
is  aflonifhing  to  think  how  far  fome  Phyficians  have  carried  their 
fagacity  in  this  refpeft.  I  (hall  only  quote  Zimmermann,  among  our 
cotemporaries,  and  of  thofe  who  have  left  the  world,  Kempf,  whofe 
Son  is  Author  of  a  treatife  on  the  different  conftitutions  of  mankind. 

The  Painter — but  we  fhall  fay  nothing  of  him  :  the  thing  fpeaks 
for  itfelf,  and  muff  confound  the  pretended  Unbelievers  in  Phy- 
fiognomy.  The  Traveller,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  mifan- 
thrope,  the  lover,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  aft, 
every  one  of  them,  from  their  feelings,  from  their  Phyfiognomical 
difcernment,  true  or  falfe,  clear  or  confufed.  And  this  feeling,  this 
Phyfiognomical  difcernment  excites  compaffion  or  malignant  joy, 
love  or  hatred,  referve  or  confidence. 

Do  we  not  every  day  form  a  judgement  of  the  fky,  or  weather,  it¬ 
felf,  from  its  Phyfionomy?  We  eftimate,  in  like  manner,  every  thing 
we  eat  and  drink  by  the  fame  llandard.  We  judge  at  firlt  fight,  from 
the  exterior,  of  the  good  or  bad  intrinfic  qualities. 

A  balket  of  fruit  is  prefented  :  What  determines  our  choice  ?  Why 
do  we  fix  upon  one,  and  rejeft  another  ?  The  exterior  decides  it. 

What  is  univerfal  Nature  but  Phyfionomy  ?  Is  not  every  thing  fur- 
face  and  contents?  body  and  foul?  external  effeft  and  internal  faculty? 
invifible  principle  and  vifible  end  ? 

Examine  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  Man  can  poffibly  have 
acquired  :  Is  there  one  but  what  is  founded  upon  external  figns,  upon 
certain  characters,  upon  the  relation  of  vifible  to  invifible,  of  per¬ 
ceptible  to  imperceptible  ? 

The  Phyfionomy,  taken  in  the  molt  extenfive  or  the  molt  reltrifted 
fenfe,  is  the  foul  of  all  our  opinions,  of  our  efforts,  our  aftions,  our 
expectations,  our  fears  and  our  hopes ;  of  every  fenfation  agreeable 
or  difagreeable,  excited  by  objefts  without  us.  It  is  our  guide,  and 
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the  rule  of  our  conduct,  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  in  all  condi¬ 
tions,  at  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  from  Adam  to  the  Man  who 
fhall  die  laft  :  it  pervades  every  order  of  animated  beings,  from  the 
infeCt  cruffied  beneath  our  foot,  up  to  the  molt  enlightened  of  Phi- 
lofophers,  and  why  not  up  to  Angels? — up  to  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf? 

Every  infeCl  knows  its  friend  and  its  enemy ;  every  child  loves  or 
fears,  it  knows  not  why,  merely  by  a  Phyfiognomical  difcernment. 
There  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  upon  earth  who  is  not  influenced  by  the 
Phyflonomy ;  not  one  to  whom  you  could  not  draw  a  face  which  he 
would  think  very  lovely,  or  very  odious ;  not  one  who  does  not,  lefs 
or  more,  conflder,  meafure,  compare,  and  judge  from  the  Phyfio- 
nomy,  a  Man  whom  he  fees  for  the  firft  time,  though  perhaps  he 
never  heard  the  word  Phyflonomy  pronounced ;  not  one,  in  fhort, 
who  does  not  thus  form  a  judgement  of  every  thing  thatpaffes  before 
his  eyes,  in  other  words,  who  does  not  appreciate  their  intrinfic  va¬ 
lue  from  their  exterior. 

The  art  of  difflmulation  itfelf  is  founded  on  Phyflognomy,  though 
it  be  often  employed  as  an  objection  to  it.  Why  does  the  Hypocrite 
endeavour  to  refemble  the  Man  of  Probity  ?  Is  it  not  becaufe  he 
thinks,  though  this  idea  be  perhaps  confuted  and  undigefted,  that 
every  eye  difcovers  the  honeft  Man,  by  certain  characters  which  are 
proper  to  him  ? 

Where  is  the  Judge, — be  he  intelligent  or  not,  whether  he  admit 
the  fact,  or  deny  it,  who  never  paid  fome  regard,  in  this  fenfe  of  the 
word,  to  perfonal  appearance  ?  Is  there  one  who  can  be,  who  dares 
to  be,  who  ought  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be,  perfectly  indifferent  about 
the  exterior  of  the  parties  who  are  brought  before  him  for  judgement? 
; — What  Sovereign  will  make  choice  of  a  Minifter,  without  paying 
fome  attention  to  his  exterior  ;  without  judging  of  him,  fecretly  and 
to  a  certain  degree,  from  his  figure  ?  No  Officer  will  enlift  a  Soldier 
without  attending  to  his  exterior,  independent  of  ftature.  No  Mafter 

or 


or  Miftrefs  of  a  family  will  engage  a  fervant  unlefs  their  choice,  whe¬ 
ther  well  or  ill  dire£ted,  be  influenced  by  the  exterior,  the  Phy- 
fionomy. 

The  accumulation  of  fo  many  inflances  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  tacit  and  unanimous  acknowledgement  which  is  made  by  Man¬ 
kind  refpefting  the  influence  which  the  Phyfionomy  has  upon  their 
fentiments,  and  their  conduft  ;  but  I  tire  of  multiplying  examples, 
and  it  is  with  reluctance,  that  in  order  to  clemonftrate  truth  to  the 
Learned,  I  repeat  what  every  child  knows,  or  might  know  if  he  would. 

“  He  who  hath  eyes  to  fee,  let  him  fee ;”  but  if  a  man  be  unable 
(o  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  light,  becaufe  his  eyes  are  weak, 
fhould  it  excite  his  rage?  can  I  prevent  his  burning  himfelf,  in  trying 
to  extinguifh  the  candle?  It  is  unpleafant  to  hold  fuch  language; 
but  fully  perfuaded  as  I  am  of  what  I  have  already  faid,  and  of  what 
I  have  farther  to  offer,  I  fpeak  with  confidence,  as  it  becomes  the 
man  who  feels  himfelf  armed  with  irrefiftible  arguments  to  convince 
every  attentive,  unprejudiced  mind,  every  fincere  lover  of  the  truth. 
Befides,  it  is  of  importance  to  lower  the  pretenfions  of  certain  literary 
defpots,  and  to  compel  them  to  employ  a  little  more  modefty  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  their  decifions.  It  is  a  fettled  point  then,  not  becaufe  I  affirm 
it,  but  becaufe  the  thing  is  evident — becaufe  it  would  be  equally  true, 
had  I  never  faid  a  word  on  the  fubjeft — it  is  a  fettled  point,  that  the 
Phyfionomy  is  the  daily  guide  of  every  Man,  whether  he  know  it  or 
not — that  every  Man,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Sulzer,  let  him  doubt  or 
believe  it  as  he  will,  is  lefs  or  more  fkilled  in  Phyliognomy — that 
there  exifts  hot  a  fingle  living  creature,  that  does  not  deduce  confe- 
quences,  after  its  manner,  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  and  forms 
a  judgement,  from  what  flrikes  the  fenfes,  of  objefts  inacceffible  to  fenfe. 

This  tacit  but  univerfal  acknowledgment,  that  the  exterior,  the 
vifible,  the  furface  of  objefts,  indicates  their  interior,  their  proper¬ 
ties ;  that  every  external  fign  is  an  expreffion  of  internal  qualities; — 

this 
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tliis  acknowledgment,  I  fay,  appears  to  me  decifive,  and  of  the  laft 
importance,  with  refpeft  to  the  human  Phylionomy. 

I  mud  repeat  it,  If  every  kind  of  fruit  have  a  Phyfionomy  proper 
to  itfelf,  fhall  the  Lord  of  the  Earth  have  none  ?.  Can  the  fimpleft 
and  mod  inanimated  of  beings  polfefs  an  external  chara&eriftic,  which 
diftinguifhes  it  from  every  other  creature,  eventhofe  of  its  own  order 
— and  the  moll  beautiful,  the  moll  fublime,  the  moll  compounded, 
the  moft  animated  of  Beings,  fhall  He  exhibit  no  charadleriftic  at 
all? 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  advanced  by  the  moll  learned  Aca¬ 
demician,  or  the  moft  ignorant  Clown,  againft  the  truth  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Phyfionomy,  and  the  confidence  due  to  it ;  in  fpite  of  the  fneer 
of  a  contemptuous  piety,  and  the  infulting  glance  which  Philofophic 
pride  may  let  fall  on  him  who  profelfes  to  believe  in  the  charafterif- 
tic  expreffion  of  the  human  body, — it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that 
Man,  confidered  ftill  in  this  point  of  view,  is  of  all  objefls  the  moft  im¬ 
portant,  the  moft  worthy  of  clofe  and  progrelfive  obfervation ;  and 
that,  in  general,  there  cannot  be  a  more  interefting  employment, 
than  to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  Man,  the  beauties  and  the  perfeftions  of 
Human  Nature.. 


VOL.  I. 
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PREJUDICES 


AGAINST  THE 


SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIONOMIES. 


BEFORE  I  can  proceed  to  demonftrate  that  Phyfiognomy  is  really 
a  Science,  founded  in  Nature,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  Reader 
fenfible  of  its  great  utility  ;  before  I  lead  his  attention  to  Human  Na¬ 
ture  in  general,  it  feems  neceffary  to  point  out  fome  of  the  reafons 
which  have  occafioned  the  general  prejudice  againft  Phyfiognomv, 
againft  that,  efpecially,  which  I  call  moral  and  intelleftual,  and  to 
examine  what  may  have  given  rife  to  the  hatred  which  it  excites,  and 
the  farcafms  to  which  it  is  expofed. 

That  this  is  the  treatment  it  experiences,  is  a  fa£t  which  needs  no 
proof.  Among  an  hundred  perfons  who  fpeak  upon  the  fubjeft, 
there  are  always  above  ninety  who  publiclv  declare  thcmfelves  againlt 
the  Science  of  Phyfionomies,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,  though  they 
fecretly  believe  it,  at  leafl  to  a  certain  degree.  Some  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  who  condemn  it  upon  principle.  It  is  impoflible  to  dive  into 
all  the  various  reafons  of  ftich  condemnation  ;  and  if  it  were  pofTible, 
who  polfelTes  courage  lufficient  to  drag  forth  thefe  fecrets  from  the 
depths  ol  the  human  heart,  and  expofe  them  in  all  the  brightnefs  of 
day  ?• 

It 
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It  is  as  eafy,  however,  as  it  is  efiential  to  produce  feveral  of  the 
reafons  which  account  for  the  univerfality,  the  vehemence,  and  the 
implacability  of  that  hatred  and  contempt  againfl  which  this  Science 
has  to  ftruggle. 

1 . 

“  The  greateft  abfurdities  have  been  advanced  refpecling  the  Phy- 
fionomv.”  This  beautiful  Science  has  been  disfigured  ;  it  has  been 
transformed  into  an  irrational  and  contemptible  fyftem  of  quackery ; 
it  has  been  confounded  with  Chiromancy,  and  the  pretended  art  of 
reading  a  man’s  deftiny  on  his  forehead.  From  Ariftotle  downward, 
treatifes  the  moft  infipid,  the  moft  ridiculous,  the  moft  offenfive  to 
good  fenfe  and  tafte  have  been  written  on  the  fubject.  And,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  was  no  good  Book  in  favour  of  Phyfiognomy,  which 
could  be  oppofed  to  fuch  trafh.  Where  is  the  enlightened  Man,  the 
Man  of  tafte,  the  Man  of  genius,  who  has  applied  to  the  examination 
of  this  Science  with  the  impartiality,  the  energy,  the  love  of  truth, 
which  it  requires,  and  which,  fallacious  or  not,  it  feems  always  to 
merit,  were  it  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  it  has  been  canvafled  by 
forty  or  fifty  Authors  of  different  Nations  ? 

How  weak  and  how  timid  the  voice  of  the  few  diftinguifhed  Wri¬ 
ters,  who  have  borne  their  teftimony  to  the  truth  and  dignity  of  this 
Science ! 

Where  fhall  we  find  the  Man  poffelTed  of  fufficient  courage,  fuffi- 
cient  ftrmnefs,  fufficiently  accuftomed  to  think  for  himfelf,  to  venerate 
as  facred  what  the  profanation  of  fo  many  ages  has  covered  with  ridi¬ 
cule? — Is  not  this  the  ulual  courfe  of  human  affairs  ?  We  begin  with" 

O 

aggrandizing  our  objeft  beyond  all  bounds,  we  become  enthufiafti- 
cally  fond  of  it,  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  a  kind  of  idolatry, — then, 
ardour  cools  as  faft,  we  defcend  as  rapidly :  We  had  fet  out  with 
bellowing  excefifive  commendation,  and,  when  the  tide  is  turned, 

without 
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without  any  good  reafon  depreciate,  what  we  had  too  violently 
extolled. 

The  difgufling  manner  in  which  the  Science  has  been  treated, 
has  naturally  produced  difguft  at  the  Science  itfelf.  Is  there  a  fingle 
truth,  is  there  any  one  religious  dodtrine,  however  fublime  in  other 
refpefts,  which  has  not  undergone  the  fame  fate  ?  Where  is  the  good 
caufe  which  may  not  be  rendered  a  bad  one,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
by  being  improperly  brought  forward,  or  badly  fupported?  Thou- 
fands  have  renounced  the  Chriftian  Faith,  becaufe  Chriftianity  was 
defended  by  weak  arguments,  and  truth  itfelf  was  placed  in  a  wrong 
light. 

D 

2. 

Others  declare  againft  Phyfiognomy,  from  real  goodnefs  of  heart, 
and  with  the  pureft  intention.  They  believe,  and  not  altogether 
without  reafon,  that  moll  men  would  employ  it  to  the  difadvantage 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  forefee  that  many  hafly  and  unjuft  de- 
cifions  may  be  pronounced  by  ignorant  and  wicked  men ;  that  ca¬ 
lumny,  unable  to  produce  fa£ts,  might  avail  itfelf  of  the  Phyfionomy, 
to  bring  the  intentions  of  a  man  under  fufpicion. — Generous  fouls, 
for  whofe  fake  Phyfiognomy  deferves  to  be  a  true  Science,  fince  the 
luftre  of  their  character  muft  Ihed  a  new  light  upon  it — thofe  generous 
Souls,  I  fav,  imagine  themfelves  obliged  to  combat  the  Science,  not 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  it  can  injure  themfelves,  but  becaufe  fo 
many  others,  whofe  character  they  fuppofe  to  be  better  than  what  is 
announced  by  their  countenance,  would  manifeftly  fuffer,  were  the 
exprefhon  of  the  Phyfionomy  to  become  the  objeft  of  a  real  Science. 

3- 

It  is  equally  certain  that  many  rejedl  Phyfiognomy  from  weaknefs  of 
mind.  Few  have  reflected,  or  are  capable  of  reflection  ;  few,  even 
of  thofe  who  muft  be  allowed  in  fome  meafure  to  poffefs  a  fpirit  of 
obfervation,  are  in  a  condition  fufficiently  to  fix  and  to  concentrate 

their 
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their  obfervations.  How  few  are  there,  who  drive  againft  the  dream 
of  failiionable  prejudice  ;  who  have  either  the  courage,  or  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  purfue  a  new  track  !  How  are  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
blunted  by  indolence,  whofe  formidable  magic  is  fo  extenhvely  felt! 
What  edrangement  from,  what  averfion  to  the  mod  excellent  and  ufe- 
ful  Sciences,  are  infpired  by  that  enemy  of  all  improvement ! 

4- 

Among  the  number  of  unbelievers,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  fome, 
who  are  fuch  purely  out  of  modedy  and  humility.  Their  Phyfionomy 
has  been  commended ;  but  they  cannot  take  credit  for  all  the  virtues, 
of  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  expredion.  Their  own  fecret  and 
humiliating  redeflions  reduce  them  far  below  the  dandard  fixed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  world  ;  and  hence  they  infer,  that  the  Science  of  Phy- 
fionomies  is  frivolous  and  deceitful. 

5- 

Many  others,  on  the  contrary, — fad  re fledtion,  but,  alas !  too  well 
founded  !  many  are  hodile  to  this  Science,  from  the  dread  of  its 
light.  I  here  folemnly  declare,  and  what  I  have  jud  faid  will  pro¬ 
cure  belief  for  me,  that  I  do  not  confider  all  the  enemies  of  Phyfiog- 
nomy  to  be  bad  people.  I  have  heard  perfons  of  the  bed  fenfe,  and 
of  the  mod  refpeftable  charafter,  declaim  loudly  againd  it.  But  I 
boldly  maintain,  that  almod  every  bad  man  is  its  adverfary ;  and  fup- 
pofing  a  bad  man  firould  think  fit  to  become  a  champion  for  it,  he  has 
undoubtedly  his  private  reafons,  which  may  be  eafily  guelfed.  But, 
it  may  be  faid,  why  fhould  the  greater  part  of  the  vicious  openly  de¬ 
clare  againd  it? — It  is,  becaufe  they  fecretly  believe  it;  it  is,  becaufe 
they  have  an  inward  conviflion,  that  their  Phyfionomy  is  not  what 
it  would  be,  were  they  perfons  of  probity,  did  they  enjoy  a  confcience 
pure  and  without  remorfe. 

They  have  therefore  an  obvious  intered  in  decrying  the  Science  as 
chimerical,  and  in  attempting  to  render  it  an  objeft  of  laughter. 

Vol.  I.  "  N  The 
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The  more  directly  a  witnefs  gives  evidence  againft  us,  and  die  more 
unexceptionable  his  teftimony  appears,  the  more  we  fear  him  ;  and 
it  is  in  fuch  a  cafe  that  a  man  employs  all  the  {kill  and  addrefs  of 
which  he  is  mailer,  to  difcover  fomething  about  the  witnefs  which  he 
can  turn  into  ridicule. 

The  Mifer  who  tries  by  all  pofilble  means  to  gratify  his  ruling  paf- 
fion,  but  who  at  the  fame  time  employs  every  art  to  conceal  it,  has 
not  he  an  intereft  in  decrying  a  Science,  which,  by  unveiling  his  real 
character,  would  expofe  him  to  the  world  in  all  his  nakednefs  ? 
Would  he  a£l  thus,  but  from  a  fecret  conviftion  that  it  is  not  fo  chi¬ 
merical  as  he  willies  it  fhould  be  thought?  If  the  Mifer  have  no  cha- 
ra&eriftic  figns  which  betray  his  character,  what  makes  him  uneafy 
when  thofe  figns  are  talked  of?  The  more  it  concerns  the  man,  who 
does  not  yet  Hand  confeffed  the  Have  of  a  vile  palfion  which  domineers 
over  him  in  fecret ;  the  more,  I  fay,  it  concerns  him  to  hide  from 
every  eye  his  concealed  vice,  the  more  objections  will  he  have  to 
produce  againft  the  truth  of  the  Phyftonomy,  from  his  very  belief 
in  it. 

The  rage  of  the  vicious,  therefore,  againft  Phyfiognomy,  is  to  me 
the  molt  convincing  proof,  that,  in  their  heart,  they  believe  it.  They 
difcern  the  truth  of  it  in  others,  and  tremble  to  think  of  becoming  a 
proof  of  its  reality  in  their  turn.  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  be- 
caufe  I  am  fatisfied  by  evidence  which  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  fame 
perfons  who  affe£!  to  make  a  jeft  of  it  in  public,  are  moft  eager  to  read 
or  to  hear  Phyftognomical  decifions.  I  boldly  appeal  to  every  Reader 
who  is  prejudiced  againft  Phyfiognomy,  or  who  pretends  to  be  fo,  and 
I  alk  him,  whether  he  has  not  a  fecret  defire,  that  a  Phyfiognomical 
Obferver,  to  whom  he  was  not  perfonally  known,  and  who  had  never 
feen  any  thing  of  him,  except  his  portrait,  fhould  make  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  his  Phyftonomy?  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  alk  thofe  like- 
wife  who  treat  my  enterprize  as  fanciful,  if  they  will  be  lefs  difpofed 

to 
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to  read  my  Effays,  on  that  account  ?  I  know  it,  I  predict  it,  without 

pretending  to  be  a  prophet - Ye  zealous  Antagonifts  of  Phyfiog- 

nomy,  you  will  read  my  book,  you  will  ftudy  it,  and  you  will  be  fre¬ 
quently  of  my  opinion - you  will  often  difcover  with  pleafure  in 

thefe  Fragments,  obfervations  which  you  have  made  without  express¬ 
ing  them  in  words - and  neverthelefs — you  will  refute  me  in  pub¬ 

lic.  In  the  fdence  of  your  Clofet,  I  fhall  fometimes  obtain  from  you 
a  fmile  of  approbation,  and  the  next  moment — you  will  affe£t  to 

laugh  at  the  truth  which  you  have  felt. - You  will  henceforth 

make  more  frequent  obfervations,  you  will  thereby  be  enabled  to 
proceed  with  a  firmer  pace ;  but  you  will  not  be  lefs  inclined  to  turn 
all  thefe  obfervations  into  ridicule ;  for  it  is  the  philofophic  ton  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  for  men  to  make  merry  with  thofe  truths 
which  they  inwardly  believe,  and  from  which  they  cannot  withhold 
their  alfent. 


ADDITION, 


ADDITION, 

BY  AN  UNKNOWN  HAND, 

ON  INDIFFERENCE 

ABOUT 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  PH  YSIONOMIES. 


LET  us  fpend  a  few  moments  in  reflecting  on  the  indifference 
with  which  Phyfiognomy  is  treated ;  for,  flrictly  fpeaking,  it  has  to 
combat  indifference,  rather  than  contempt  or  hatred.  Happily  for 
the  world,  few  are  born  with  a  fpirit  of  obfervation.  Providence  has 
wifely  bellowed  on  every  individual  a  particular  inflinft,  which 
prompts  it  to  a£l  in  a  certain  manner,  and  which  ferves  as  a  guide 
through  the  path  of  life.  This  inftinCt  likewife  combines  lefs  or 
more  the  variety  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire,  in  fome  meafure 
without  our  perceiving  it.  Every  man  has  a  fphere  of  activity  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf,  every  one  his  particular  meafure  of  enjoyment  and 
fullering ;  and  as  it  is  only  bv  reiterated  experiments  that  he  difco- 
vers  what  is  analogous  to  him,  the  love  or  hatred  which  certain  ob- 
jefts  infpire,  is  gradually  rooted  and  confirmed.  In  this  manner  he 
fatisfies  his  wants,  he  perceives  clearly  the  relation  which  different 
objects  have  to  himfelf,  and  is  little  concerned  about  that  which  they 
have  to  each  other.  He  feels  that  fuch  and  fuch  objeCts  a£t  upon 
him  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner,  but  he  never  thinks  of  enquiring  why 
they  a£l  thus  ;  he  chufes  rather  to  be  governed  by  circumllances ;  and 
however  great  the  apparent  eagernefs  to  inveftigate  the  effence  of 

things, 
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things,  and  the  caufes  of  effects,  this  knowledge  is  feldom  confidered 
as  a  real  want.  How  many  even  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  think  and 
obferve,  fatisfy  themfelves  with  mere  common  place,  and  equivocal 
appearances  ! 

Thus,  as  a  man  eats,  drinks  and  digefts,  without  thinking  of  his  Ito- 
mach,  he  fees,  learns,  a£ts,  and  combines  the  experiments  which  he 
makes,  without  a  proper  confcioufnefs  of  his  aftions.  Thus  too,  the 
features  and  manners  of  a  ftranger  produce  an  effect  upon  him ;  he 
feels  whether  he  ought  to  approach  or  to  retire  ;  or  rather,  he  is  in- 
ftin£tively  attracted  or  repelled,  without  waiting  for  enquiry  or  eluci¬ 
dation. 

There  is  likewife  one  clafs  of  mankind  who  have  a  profound  refpeiSt 
for  Phyfiognomy,  confidered  as  a  myfterious  Science.  They  love  to 
hear  of  an  able  Phyfionomilt,  as  they  would  of  a  dexterous  Juggler, 
or  Magician ;  and  though  the  infallibility  of  the  Phyfionomilt  may 
Hill  be  called  in  queltion,  how  few  are  there  who  would  not  willingly 
give  a  fmall  matter  to  have  their  fortune  told  by  this  fpecies  of  moral 
Conjurer ! 

But  let  us  leave  our  adverfaries  with  their  hatred,  their  contempt  or 
their  indifference ;  let  them  endeavour  to  injure  us,  each  in  his  own 
way,  there  are  others  in  abundance  who  will  prize  this  Work,  and 
bellow  on  it  the  elteem  which  it  merits.  It  would  be  a  very  rafh  at¬ 
tempt,  to  aim  at  fixing  the  attention  of  all  mankind  on  the  fame  point, 
were  that  point  humanity  itfelf :  but  he  who  takes  an  interelt  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  human  nature,  who  difdains  to  wrap  himfelf  up 
in  cold  referve,  and  fcorns  the  pitiful  gratification  of  building  his 
own  importance  on  the  contempt  he  bears  to  others, — this  man,  I  fay, 
will  rejoice  to  trace  here  his  own  opinions,  and  to  fee  his  feelings 
fometimes  expreffed  in  words. 
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IT  is  certain  that  authority  has  more  weight  with  the  multitude 
than  reafon,  even  in  tilings  which  belong  to  the  province  of  the  un- 
derftanding.  To  roufe,  therefore,  the  attention  of  my  lefs  informed 
Readers,  and  to  furnifh  the  more  enlightened  with  popular  argu¬ 
ments,  calculated  to  perfuade  weak  minds,  I  {hall  here  produce  fome 
Authorities  more  or  lefs  important,  of  wife  and  learned  men  ;  in  whofe 
company  I  am  under  no  apprehenfion  of  expofmg  myfelf  to  ridicule. 
Thefe  Authorities  are  neither  numerous  nor  complete,  but  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  are  not  deflitute  of  folid  principles ;  and,  by  one  clafs  of 
Readers,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  as  important  as  unexpected. 

l. 

SOLOMON. 

‘  A  naughty  perfon,  a  wicked  man  walketh  with  a  froward  mouth  : 
‘  he  winketh  with  his  eyes,  he  fpeaketh  with  his  feet,  he  teacheth  with 
‘  his  fingers.  Prov.  vi.  12,  13. 

‘  Ide  fhutteth  His  eyes  to  devife  froward  things :  moving  his  lips,  he 
‘  bringeth  evil  to  pafs.  Prov.  xvi.  30. 

‘  Wifdorn  is  before  (appears  on  the  face  of)  him  that  hath  underftand- 
‘  ing;  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Prov.  xvii.  24. 

‘  An  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart.  Prov.  xxi.  4. 

*  A  wicked  man  hardeneth  his  face  ;  but  as  for  the  upright,  he  di- 
‘  refteth  his  way.  Prov.  xxi.  29. 

‘  There  is  a  generation,  O  how  lofty  are  their  eyes!  and  their  eyelids 
‘  are  lifted  up.  Prov.  xxx.  13.’ 
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2. 

JESUS,  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH. 

£  The  heart  of  a  man  changeth  his  countenance,  whether  it  be  for 
‘  good  or  evil.  A  cheerful  countenance  is  a  token  of  a  heart  that  is 
‘  in  profperity.  Ecclefiaflicus  xiii.  25,  26. 

‘  A  man  is  known  by  his  look,  and  a  wife  man  by  the  air  of  his  coun- 
£  tenance. 

£  There  is  a  wicked  man  that  hangeth  down  his  head  fadly,  calling 
£  down  his  countenance,  and  making  as  if  he  heard  not.  A  man's  at- 
£  tire,  and  exceffive  laughter,  and  gait,  fhew  what  he  is.  Ecclefiaflicus 
£  xix.  2 6,  27.  29,  30. 

£  The  wickednefs  of  a  woman  changeth  her  face.  Ecclefiafticus 
£  xxv.  17.’ 

3- 

GALEN. 

£  Nature  has  conllituted  the  bodily  organs,  with  a  fuitablenefs  to 
£  the  qualities  of  the  mind*.’ 

4- 

PLINY. 

£  The  forehead  of  a  man  is  the  index  of  forrow,  cheerfulnefs,  cle- 
£  mency,  fe verity +.’ 

5- 

CICERO. 

£  Nature  hath  bellowed  on  Man  a  bodily  figure  completely  adapted 
£  to  his  mind.  The  face  of  every  other  animal  fhe  has  bended  down- 
£  ward  to  the  ground,  from  whence  its  nourilhment  is  drawn  ;  to  Man 
£  alone  is  given  a  form  ere£i,  a  face  turned  upward  to  his  kindred 
£  heaven,  to  thofe  divine  abodes  which  are  his  native  feat.  She  has, 


*  Natura  membra  componit,  prout  monbus  animae  convenit. 

+  Fronfque  hominis  triflitia?,  hilaritatis,  dementia,  feveritatis  index  eft. 


£  befides, 
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‘  befides,  fo  exquifitely  modelled  the  human  features,  that  they  are 
e  capable  of  expreffing  the  moll  fecret  emotions  of  the  foul ;  the  pe- 
‘  netrating  glances  of  the  eye  indicate  the  correfponding  internal  af- 
‘  feftions ;  and  that  which  is  emphatically  called  the  countenance *, 
c  with  an  energy  communicated  to  no  animal  but  Man,  announces  the 
‘  moral  charadler.  The  Greeks  well  underllood  this  relation,  but 
‘  have  no  Word  in  their  language  to  exprefs  it.  I  omit  the  powers  of 
‘  expreffion  and  communication  refident  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
‘  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  &c.+’ 

6. 

MONTAGNE. 

*  Nothing  has  a  greater  appearance  of  probability  than  the  con- 
‘  formity  and  relation  of  body  to  mind.  It  is  not  credible  that  they 
‘  can  be  difcordant,  unlefs  fome  accident  fhould  have  interrupted  the 
‘  natural  courfe  of  things.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  in  what  eftima- 
e  tion  I  hold  beauty,  that  quality  fo  powerful  and  beneficial — not  only 
‘  to  the  human  race  who  are  deftined  to  affift  each  other,  but  alfo  to 
‘  the  brute  creation ;  I  confider  it  as  only  one  Hep  below  goodnefs.’ 
Lib.  III.  C.  xii. 

7- 

BACON. 

‘  An  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  which  may  be  attained  refpefting 
‘  mind,  from  bodily  conformation,  or  refpefting  body,  from  the  acci- 
‘  dents  of  mind,  has  been  productive  of  two  arts,  both  of  them  expla- 


+  Figuram  corporis  habilem  et  aptam  ingenio  humano  dedit  Natura ;  nam  cum  cameras  animantes  abjeciflet  ad 
paflum,  folum  Hominem  erexit,  ad  ccelique  quafi  cognationem,  domiciliique  priflini  confpe£Uun  excitavit.  Turn 
fpeciem  ita  formavit  oris,  ut  in  ea  penitus  reconditos  mores  effingeret ;  nam  et  oculi  nimis  arguti,  quemadmodum 
animo  affefti  Cmus  loquuntur ;  et  is  qui  appellatur  vultus*,  qui  nullo  in  animante  effe,  praster  Hominem,  poteft, 
indicat  mores :  cujus  vim  Grzeci  norunt,  nomen  omnino  non  habent.  Omitto  opportunitates  habilitatefque  re- 
liqui  corporis,  moderationem  vocis,  orationis  vim,  &c.  De  Legib.  I.  9. 

*  Vultus ,  the  countenance,  derived  from  the  verb  vult,  happily  expreffes  the  correfpondence  between  internal 
feeling,  and  the  external  figns  of  it  difplayed  in  the  face.. 


‘  natory 
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‘  natory  of  human  nature:  the  one  illuftrated  by  the  refearches  of 
‘  Ariftotle,  the  ether  by  thofe  of  Hippocrates.  And  although  in 
4  modern  times  thefe  arts  may  have  been  polluted  by  a  mixture  ol 
c  fuperftitious  and  fanciful  ingredients,— yet,  when  purified  and  re- 
4  duced  to  their  fir  ft  principles,  they  have  a  folid  foundation  in  Na- 
4  ture,  and  are  ufeful  in  the  intercourfe  of  life.  The  firft  is  Phyfiog- 
4  nomy,  which  difeovers  the  propenfities  of  the  Mind  in  the  linea- 
4  ments  of  the  body;  the  other  is  the  Interpretation  of  natural  dreams, 
4  which  infers  the  Hate  and  difpofition  of  the  body  from  the  agitation 
4  of  the  mind*.’ 

8. 

LEIBNITZ. 

‘  Were  men  at  pains  more  attentively  to  obferve  the  external  mo- 
‘  tions  which  accompany  the  palfions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  difiem- 
4  ble  them.  With  rtfpeft  to  firame,  it  merits  confideration,  that  mo- 
4  deft  perfons  fometimes  feel  emotions  fimilar  to  thofe  excited  by 
4  fhame,  when  they  are  only  witnefles  of  an  indecent  action.  ISew 
Fffays  on  the  Human  Underftanding ,  Book  II.  Chap.  xx. 

9- 

ERNEST. 

- <  Hence  alfo  the  exadl  correfpondence  of  body  and  mind;  for 

4  the  natural  conformation  and  habit  of  body  are  ufually  found  con- 
4  formable  to  the  difpofitions  and  propenfities  of  the  mind,  to  fuch  a 
4  degree,  that  from  the  fpeech,  the  gait,  the  complexion,  a  perfon  of 
4  difeernment  will  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  mental 

*  Defcriptio,  qualis  poffit  haberi  notitia  de  anima  ex  habitu  corporis,  aut  de  corpore  ex  accid.  ntibus  animae,  duas 
nobis  peperit  artes,  utramque  prasd.&ionis :  inquifitionibus  alteram  Ariftotclis,  alteram  Hippocratis  decoratam. 
Quamquam  autem  tempora  recentiora  has  artes  fuperftitiofis  et  phantalficis  mixturis  polluerint,  repurgats  tamen 
ac  in  integrum  reftitutar,  et  fundamentum  habent  in  natura  folidum,  et  fru:tum  edunt  ad  vitam  communem  utilem. 
Prima  ell.  Phyliognomia,  quje  per  corporis  lineamenta,  animi  indicat  propenfiones ;  altera  fomniorum  naturalium 
interpretatio,  qux  corporis  (latum  et  difpolitionem  ex  animi  agitationibus  deiegit.  Be  Augm .  Sc.  L.  IV.  i. 

Vol.  I.  P  c  powers. 
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‘  powers.  Rapid  movements  of  body  are  generally  connected  with 
‘  mental  impetuofity;  as,  on  the  contrary,  flownefs  of  fpeech,  and  a 
‘  deliberate  pace,  are  the  ufual  concomitants  of  dulnefs  of  underlfand- 
‘  ing,  and  a  phlegmatic  temperament;  not  to  mention,  the  fkill  which 
‘  fome  polfefs  of  tracing  the  nature  and  difpoftion  of  the  mind,  in  the 
‘  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  the  conformation  of  the  whole  head,  in 
‘  which  they  are  confirmed  by  an  uniform  experience.  For  though 
‘  the  minds  of  certain  peifons  may  not  Efficiently  correfyona  to  the 
‘  form  of  the  countenance,  it  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  dif- 
‘  pofition  naturally  is,  wdrat  the  looks  indicate;  fince  by  fludy  and  prac- 
‘  tice  the  natural  propenfities  may  be  fo  checked  and  retrained,  and 
‘  the  faults  of  the  temper  fo  corrected,  as  to  leave  fcarcely  any  trace 
‘  of  their  exigence.  The  cafe  of  Sociates  is  a  Unking  inflance  of 
‘  this*.’ 

io, 

S  U  L  Z  E  R. 

‘  It  is  a  certain  truth,  though  little  attention  be  paid  to  it,  that  of  all 
‘  the  objedls  which  charm  the  eye,  there  is  no  one  more  interefling  than 
Man,  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  contemplated.  The  grandelf, 
‘  the  moll  inconceivable  operation  of  Nature  is  the  modelling  of  a 
!  niafs  of  brute  matter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  and  exh.bit  the 
‘  imprefs  of  life,  of  thought,  of  fentiment  and  moral  chatacler.  If  v\'e 
are  not  flruck  with  aftonifhment  and  admiration  at  the  fioht  of  Man. 

*  - Ei  eo  animi  corporifque  cemitur  confpiratio,  quod  fere  folet  naturalis  corporis  habitus  cum  hahilitati- 

hus  propenliombufque  animi  confentire,  ut  ex  oratione,  incetTu,  coloie,  de  animi  ingeniique  ratione  conjedtura  fieri 
poffit.  I  idem  enim  corporis  animique  celeres  habere  motus  folent;  qui  fcrm.me  contra  et  enceffu  natura  lento,  in- 
genio  etiam  hebetiore  effe  folent,  et  tardiores  animi  impetus  habent ;  nihil  ut  de  eo  dicam,  quod  quidam  ex  oris  vul- 
tufque  lineamentis,  totius  capitis  conformations,  de  animi  natura  et  indole  judicari  potfe  exiftimant  in  quoquidem 
experientiam  minime  illi  habent  repug-antem.  Qiianquam  enim  accidit  mterdum,  ut  animi  hoininum  conforms, 
t  oni  oris  non  refpondeant  fatis,  non  lamen  propterea  negandum  eft  naturalem  aiiimorum  i  dolem  talein  fuifle,  qua- 
lem  vultus  i  rodit;  cum  opera  et  ltudio  propenfiones  naturales  i'a  inti ingi  et  dejici,  vitiaque  ingenii  emendan  pof- 
fint,  ut  eorum  nullum  pene  veftigium  relinquatur.  Quain  in  rent  iniigne  eft  Sociaiis  exemplum.  hut.  Solid.  Dotlr. 
pag.  iyo. 

*  it 
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it  is  merely  the  effect  of  habit,  which  renders  the  moft  wonderful  ob- 
‘  jedls  familiar.  Hence  it  is  that  the  human  figure,  even  the  face,  ex- 
‘  cites  not  the  attention  of  the  vulgar.  But  the  man  who  lifts  above 
‘  the  prejudices  of  cuflom,  and  obferves  with  difcernment  and  relief!  ion 
*  what  paffes  before  him,  will  find  every  Phyfionomy  a  remaikible  and 
'  important  objetd.  Though  to  the  generality,  Phyfiogn  tmy,  or  the 
‘  Science  of  dtfcovering  the  charabl  r  of  Man  by  his  face  and  figure, 
‘  may  appear  a  frivolous  purfuit,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  every 
‘  perfon  who  poffeffes  fenfibility,  and  employs  attention,  is  a  Phyfiog- 
nomift,  at  leaf!  to  a  certain  degree:  for  he  dtfcovers,  beyond  the  pof- 
fibility  of  miftake,  in  the  Phyfionomy  and  deportment  of  a  Man, 

‘  what  at  that  moment  is  a&ually  palling  in  the  mind.  We  frequently 
affirm,  under  the  fulleft  perfuafion  of  being  light,  that  a  man  is  cay,  or 
‘  had,  that  he  is  thoughtful,  uneafy,  out  of  temper,  and  the  like:  and  it 
4  would  be  juft  matter  of  furprize  if  any  one  fhould  ake  upon  him  to 
4  contradict  us  on  fnch  occafions.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  then,  that 
4  it  is  poffible  to  difcover  in  a  man’s  figure,  efpecially  in  his  face, 
fomething  of  what  is  paffing  in  his  inmoft  foul.  We  see  the  soul 
in  the  body.  In  other  words  it  may  be  faid,  The  body  is  the 

4  IMAGE  OF  THE  SOUL,  Or  THE  SOUL  ITSELF  RENDERED  VISIBLE.’ 

General  Hiftory  of  the  Fine  Arts ,  Part.  II.  Art.  Portrait. 

1 1. 

WOLF. 

4  We  know  that  nothing  paffes  in  the  foul  without  producing  a 
‘  perceptible  change  in  the  body;  efpecially,  that  no  defire  anfes,  that 
4  r.o  determination  is  formed,  without  the  inftant  appearance  of  a  cor- 
4  refpondir  g  bodily  motion.  Now,  as  all  the  modifications  of  body 
anfe  out  of  its  eftence,  and  as  the  elfence  of  body  confifts  in  the 
4  manner  of  its  compofition;  its  ftructure,  and  of  confequence  its  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  and  that  of  its  members,  muft  be  in  unifon  with  the 

4  elfence 
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‘  effence  of  the  foul.  Thus,  difference  of  chara&ers  fhews  itfelf  in 
‘  difference  of  bodies;  that  is  to  fay,  the  bodv  has  fomething  in  itfelf, 

‘  in  its  form  taken  together,  or  in  that  of  its  parts,  from  which  the 

*  natural  difpoftion  of  the  foul  may  be  inferred. 

‘  1  fay  the  natural  difpofitions,  for  we  are  not  now  enquiring  into 
‘  thofe  which  are  acquired  by  education,  by  living  in  fociety,  by  imi- 
‘  tation,  &c.  The  Art  of  difcovering  the  interior  of  man  by  his  exte- 
‘  rior,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Phyfiognomy,  has,  therefore,  a  real 
‘  foundation.  I  do  not  mean  at  prefent  to  enquire,  whether  the  in- 
‘  veftigation  of  this  connexion  between  foul  and  body  has  hitherto 
‘  been  fuccefsful  or  not.  When  I  fpeak  in  this  place  of  the  form  of 
‘  the  body  and  of  its  members,  I  mean  all  that  can  be  diftimffly  per- 
‘  ceived  of  it,  as  the  figure  in  general,  the  fituation  of  the  parts,  and 
‘  their  relative  proportions. 

‘  Experience  evinces,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  that  education, 
‘  living  in  fociety,  imitation  and  certain  exercifes  come  in  time  to 
‘  change  the  natural  propenfities.  The  conflitution  of  the  body 
1  therefore  indicates  only  the  primitive  propenfities  of  man.  We 
c  difcover  in  it  what  he  is  inclined  to  naturally,  but  not  what  he  will 
‘  do,  after  reafon  or  habit  fhall  have  triumphed  over  his  natural  incli- 

*  nations.  It  is  true,  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  foul  unac- 

*  companied  by  a  correfponding  movement  of  body.  Yet,  as  we  find 
‘  that  the  natural  propenfities  are  continually  revolting  againft  reafon 
‘  and  habit,  and  as  we  obferve  that,  when  thefe  propenfities  are  good, 
‘  they  refill  evil  habits,  it  may  be  thence  inferred,  that  the  changes 
‘  which  the  body  has  undergone,  cannot  have  entirely  deftroyed  the 
‘  original  conformation  of  the  members  which  are  adapted  to  the  na- 
‘  tural  inclinations.  The  fubjedf  is  delicate,  and  I  ftrongly  apprehend 
‘  that  Phyfiognomy  requires  more  penetration  and  intelligence,  than 
‘  was  poffeffed  by  thofe  w  ho  have  had  the  temerity  of  attempting  to 
‘  reduce  it  to  a  Syftem. 
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*  The  lineaments  of  the  face  ferve  to  form  its  expreffion;  and  that 

*  expreffion  is  true,  whenever  a  man  is  exempted  from  conftraint: 
‘  thefe  lineaments,  then,  indicate  the  natural  inclinations,  when  they 
‘  are  confidered  in  their  true  pofition.’  Philojophical  Thoughts  on  the 
ConduEl  of  Men,  §  213,  214.'  216.  219. 

12. 

HALLER. 

*  It  is  the  will  of  God,  the  great  Author  of  fociety,  that  the  affec- 

*  tions  of  the  mind  ffiould  exprefs  themfelves  by  the  voice,  the  gef- 
‘  tures,  but  efpecially  by  the  countenance,  and  that  man  ffiould  thus 

*  communicate  to  man  his  love,  his  refentment,  and  the  other  emo- 

*  tions  of  his  foul,  by  a  language  perfedtly  infallible,  and  univerfally 
‘  underflood.  Nor  is  this  fpecies  of  language  wholly  denied  even  to 

*  the  brute  creation.  They  too,  by  external  figns,  exprefs  the  love  of 
‘  kind,  focial  friendffiip,  maternal  affedtion,  rage,  joy,  grief,  fear, 
{  and  all  the  more  violent  emotions.  This  language  is  common  to  all 

*  birds  and  quadrupeds;  and  by  means  of  it  they  underhand  man,  and 

*  °ne  another,  and  are  underflood  by  man.  A  dog  eafily  difcovers 
‘  whether  you  be  angry  with  him,  by  the  face,  and  tone  of  the  voice: 

‘  the  rage  of  a  bull  is  notified  to  man  by  his  bellowing:  the  roaring 

*  °f  the  lion  makes  all  the  foreft  to  tremble.  I  ffiall  fay  little  of  found, 

‘  though  it  be  undeniably  certain  that  every  affedtion  has  a  tone  pecu- 
‘  liar  to  itfelf.  But  the  characters  of  paffion  refide  principally  in  the 

*  face,  and  are  fo  legible,  that  painters,  even  by  a  profile,  can  accu- 
‘  rately  exprefs  every  motion  of  the  mind,  as  it  rifes  in  the  counte- 
‘  nance.  The  fpeculation  is  curious;  I  ffiall  attempt  to  give  its  out- 
‘  line. 

‘  Love,  and  admiration,  are  expreffed  by  the  drawing  up,  and  ex- 
‘  panfion,  of  the  forehead;  while  the  eyes,  and  eyelids,  are  at  the 
‘  Lme  time  elevated.  The  effedt  is  produced  by  the  occipital  mufcle, 
Vol.  I.  Q  5  and 
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‘  and  the  rettus  fuperior  of  the  eye,  togther  with  the  elevator  of  the 
‘  eyelid. 

‘  Curiofity — the  admiration  of  an  orator  in  the  adt  of  declaiming, 
‘  opens  the  mouth,  that  the  fonorous  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  Eufta- 
‘  chian  tube. 

‘  Joy  and  laughter  almoft  clofe  the  eyes,  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
c  are  drawn  upward,  the  noftrils  are  corrugated,  the  mouth  is  dillended 
‘  by  the  buccinatores  and  rifory  mufcles.  In  many  perfons,  a  dimple 
e  is  produced  in  the  cheek,  I  think,  not  ungracefully,  among  the  fwell- 
‘  ing  fafciculi  of  the  zygomatic  mufcles. 

‘  In  weeping,  and  under  every  affedlion  of  forrow,  the  under  lip 
‘  drops,  the  face  feems  lengthened,  the  angles  of  the  lips  are  feparated 
‘  by  the  triangular  mufcles.  The  eyes  are  {hut,  and  the  pupil  retires 

*  under  the  upper  eyelid. 

c  Anger  and  hatred  elevate  the  under  lip  above  the  upper;  the 
‘  forehead  is  drawn  downward,  and  contradled  into  wrinkles. 

‘  Contempt  diftorts  the  countenance :  one  eye  is  almoft  {hut,  the 
c  other  bent  downward. 

‘  In  terror,  the  mufcles  violently  open  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and 

*  the  hands  are  lifted  up. 

‘  This  is  the  origin  of  Phyfiognomy. 

‘  It  is  no  recent  difcovery,  that  moft  of  the  predominant  affedtions 
‘  may  be  difcerned  by  infpedting  the  countenance;  as,  whether  a  man 
‘  be  cheerful  and  jocular;  or  melancholy  and  fevere;  proud,  mild  and 

*  good-natured;  envious,  innocent,  chafte,  humble;  in  a  word,  you 
e  may  diftinguifh  almoft  all  the  fettled  affedtions,  with  the  vices  or 

*  virtues  which  fpring  from  them,  by  manifeft  ftgns  in  the  face  and 
‘  the  whole  body.  The  reafon  is,  the  mufcles  which  are  charadteriftic 
‘  of  any  particular  affedlion,  adt  more  frequently  in  the  man  who  is 
‘  under  the  influence  of  that  affedlion:  thus,  the  mufcles  which  cha- 

‘  racterize 
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‘  rafterize  anger  muft  of  neceffity  be  more  frequently  contracted  in  a 
‘  choleric  man.  Hence,  by  repeated  ufe,  thofe  mufcles  acquire  ftrength, 
‘  and  exert  themfelves  more  powerfully  in  that  conftitution,  than  thofe 
‘  which  are  more  quiefcent;  and  hence  alfo,  even  after  the  mental 
‘  affection  has  fubfided,  fome  traces  of  the  predominant  character  re- 
‘  main  impreffed  on  the  face*.’ 

13- 

GEL  L  E  E  T. 

‘  The  air  of  the  face  conftitutes  an  effential  part  of  decency. - 

1  What  is  molt  pleafmg  or  difgufting  in  the  appearance  of  any  perfon, 


*  Deiis  nmms  focietatis  Aufior  voluit,  ut  adfefius  animi  in  ipfa  voce,  in  geftu,  in  vullu  potiffinuim  fe  efferrent, 
adeoque  hommi  llnguainfallibili  et  ab  omnibus  intellefia  amorem  fuum  et  iram  et  reliquos  animi  adfefius  proderet. 
Sed  neque  bnitis  animalibus  ejufmodi  lingua  negata  eft,  qua  amorem  venereum,  amicitiam  focialem,  pietateni 
maternam,  iras,  gaudium,  dolorem,  metum,  pracipuos  omnino  a  fleet  us,  exprimerent.  Hiec  lingua  omnibus  qua- 
drupedibus  et  avibus  communis  eft,  ut  omnino  et  fe  invicem  intelligant,  et  hominem,  et  ab  homine  intelligantur. 
trasenim  hominis  canisadprime  ex  facie  legit,  exquevoce  colligit:  iras  tauri  homo  ex  mugitu  adgnofcit:  leonis 
rugitum  omnia  quadrupeda  horrent.  De  fonis  quidem  brevis  ero,  quos  tamen  certum  eft  in  omni  affefiu  (ingulares 
edi.  Sed  in  vultu  potiffimum  eharafieres  adfefiuum  fedent,  adeo  faciles  Iefiu,  ut  pifiores  omnes  animi  motus  folo 
vultu  ct  a  latere  fpefiato,  adprime  exprimant.  Elegans  eft  fpeculatio,  cujus  primas  lineas  defcribamus. 

Amor,  admiratio,  adgnofcuntur  fronte  furfum  dufia,  exporrefia,  oculis  elevatis,  unaque  palpebris.  Occipitalis 
et  refills  fuperior  oculi  agit,  et  palpebrae  levator. 

Curiofitas,  admiratio  dicentis  oratoris,  os  una  aperit,  ut  aer  fonorus  ad  tubam  poffit  venire. 

Lietitia  et  rifus  oculos  habentpeneclaufos,  angulum  oris  furfusdufium,  cutem  narium  corrugatam,  osdiftrac- 
tum  per  buccinatorios  et  riforios  mufculos.  In  multis  hominibus  fovea  tunc  ingenanafcitur,etgratiam  addit  inter, 
putOj  tumentes  fafciculos  zye;omaticos. 

In  fletu  et  trifti  adfedu,  labium  inferius  detrahitur,  ut  facies  longior  videatur;  anguli  labiorum  diflrahuntur  a 
triangularibus.  Oculus  clauditur,  et  pupilla  fe  fub  palpebram  fuperiorem  recipit. 

In  ira  ct  odio,  labium  inferius  fuper  fuperius  elevatur;  frons  defcendit  adtrafla  et  rugis  caperatur. 

Contemptus  inaequalem  habet  vultum,  ut  alter  oculus  pene  claudatur,  alter  defpiciat. 

In  terrore  mufculi  validiffime  os  et  oculos  aperiunt,  manufque  elevantur. 

Hinc  nafcitur  Phyfiognomia. 

Rede  perfpedum  eft  non  dudum,  plerofque  quidem  dominantes  adfedus  in  vultu  infpedo  legi,  ut  Izetiim  homi¬ 
nem  et  jocofum;  triftem  et  feverumj  fuperbumj  mitem  et  benignum;  invidumj  innocentem  et  pudicum, 
humilem,  uno  verbo  fere  omnes  etiam  compofitos  adfedus  aut  fuborta  vitia,  indeque  natas  virtutes  manifeftis 
in  vultu  et  univerfo  corpore  fignis  fe  prodentes  diftinguas.  Id  fit,  quia  mufculi,  qui  funt  adfedus  alicujus  cha- 
raderiftici,  in  eo  homine,  in  quo  is  adfedus  dominatur,  frequentius  agunt,  ut  necefle  eft  frequentius  contrahi 
ir®  mufculos  in  homine  irato.  Ita  fit  denique  repetito  ufu,  ut  ii  mufculi  invalefeant  et  reliquis  in  eo  tempe- 
ramento  otiantibus  potentius  fe  efferant,  ideoque  etiam,  poftquam  adfedus  animi  fe  remifit,  tamen  aliqua  pars 
charaderis  regnantis  adfedus  in  facie  fuperfit.  Elementa  Phyfiologice,  Tom.  V.  pag.  590,  591. 
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‘  is  the  character  of  the  heart  and  mind  painted  on  the  face  and  in  the 
‘  eyes.  A  foul  gentle,  complacent  and  refpe£lable,  without  pride  and 
‘  remorfe,  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  humanity,  a  mind  fupe- 
‘  rior  to  fenfe  and  paflion,  is  eafily  difcernible  in  the  Phyfionomy,  and 
‘  the  whole  aftion  of  the  body.  A  model!,  graceful,  enchanting  air 
‘  is  the  ufual  expreffion  of  it;  it  is  the  foul  which  imprints  on  the  fore- 
4  head  a  charafter  of  nobility  and  majelty,  and  infufes  into  the  eyes 
‘  that  of  candor  and  cordiality:  from  it  are  derived  the  mildnefs  and 
‘  affability  which  are  fpread  over  the  whole  Phyfionomy:  the  gravity 
‘  which  fits  on  the  forehead  tempered  with  ferenity,  that  affefting  look 
‘  which  accompanies  ingenuous  modefty:  in  a  word,  the  moll  beautiful 
‘  expreffion,  and  the  fineft  colouring  of  the  face,  refult  from  a  found  un- 
‘  derflanding,  and  a  good  heart.  But  I  fliall  be  told,  The  Phyfionomy  is 
4  deceitful.  Yes,  it  is  poffible  to  counterfeit;  but  the  apparent  con- 
4  Araint  generally  betrays  the  impoflure;  and  it  is  as  eafy  to  diAinguiffi 
4  a  natural  from  an  affumed  air,  as  a  thought  that  is  juA,  from  one  that 
4  is  only  brilliant.  Paint,  however  dexteroufly  laid  on,  is  never  the 
4  Ikin  itfelf.  I  am  not  in  the  leaA  daggered  even  by  the  obje£lion, 
4  that  a  fair  outfide  may  cover  a  corrupted  heart.  I  fliould  rather 
4  conclude  from  it,  that  fuch  perfons  had  been  naturally  difpofed  to 
4  virtue,  of  which  their  Phyfionomy  Aill  bears  the  traces.  If  it  be  true, 
4  that  a  mind  replete  with  mildnefs  and  ferenity  is  frequently  veiled  by 
4  a  fad  and  gloomy  exterior;  and  that  a  haughty  and  boiAerous  look 
4  fometimes  difguifes  an  amiable  character;  this  diffonance  may 
4  arife  from  having  contrafted  bad  habits,  or  from  the  imitation  of  bad 
4  examples.  Perhaps  this  ofl'enflve  exterior  may  be  the  effe£l  of  fome 
4  conflitutional  vice ;  or,  it  may  be  a  man’s  own  workmanfliip,  the 
4  confequence  of  a  long  train  of  felf-indulgence,  which  he  has  now 
4  overcome. 

4  Experience  evinces,  that  certain  irregular  and  vicious  propenfities 
4  imprefs  very  fenfible  traces  on  the  countenance.  And  what  is  the 
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‘  most  beautiful  face,  if  you  discover  in  it  the  horrid  traits  of  lust, 
£  rage,  falsehood,  envy,  avarice,  pride  and  discontent?  Of  what  value 
‘  is  the  most  attractive  outside,  if  you  see  through  it  a  character  of 
£  frivolousness  or  dishonesty  ?  The  surest  method,  then,  to  embellish 
‘  our  Physionomy,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves,  is  to  adorn  the 
£  mind ;  is  to  deny  entrance  to  every  vicious  affection :  the  best  way 
£  to  render  that  Physionomy  expressive  and  interesting,  is  to  think  with 
£  justness  and  delicacy.  In  a  word,  would  you  diffuse  over  it  a  cha- 
£  racter  of  dignity,  let  your  mind  be  stored  with  sentiments  of  religion 
£  and  virtue:  they  will  imprint  on  every  feature,  the  peace  which 
‘  reigns  in  your  soul,  and  the  elevation  of  your  conceptions.  The 
£  celebrated  Young  has  somewhere  said,  that  he  could  not  figure  an 
£  aspect  more  divine,  than  that  of  a  beautiful  woman  on  her  knees, 
£  employed  in  devotion,  unconscious  of  being  exposed  to  observa- 
£  tion,  on  whose  face  shone  the  humility  and  innocence  of  unaffected 
£  piety. 

£  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  expression  of  affability  and  benefi- 
£  cence  whose  appearance  is  so  pleasing,  would  become  natural  to  us, 
£  were  we  really  as  good  as  we  wish  to  be  thought,  and,  perhaps,  it  costs 
£  more  to  acquire  the  semblance,  than  is  sufficient  to  attain  the  posses- 
£  sion  of  goodness.  Suppose  two  Ministers  of  State,  equal  in  natural 
£  qualifications,  and  endowed  with  the  same  external  advantages.  The 
£  one  has  accustomed  himself  to  the  spirit  and  the  virtues  of  Christi- 
£  anity ;  the  other  has  only  studied  the  arts  of  address,  and  possesses 
£  the  talents  proper  for  a  man  of  the  world.  Which  of  the  two,  by  his 
£  exterior  and  manners,  will  please  most  ?  The  man  whose  breast  is 
£  inspired  by  the  noble  love  of  humanity ;  or  he  who,  from  self-love 
£  merely,  endeavours  to  appear  amiable  ? - 

£  The  voice  too  is  frequently  the  natural  expression  of  character, 

‘  and  as  that  is  good  or  bad  undergoes  a  corresponding  modulation. 

£  There  is  a  certain  tone  which  marks  the  want  of  ideas,  and  which  a 
Vol.  I.  R  ‘  man 
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c  man  would  lose  as  he  learned  to  think.  The  heart  is  the  soul  of  the 
‘  voice.’  Lessons  of  Morality ,  p.  303 — 307. 

14. 

LA  CHAMBRE. 

e  The  man  was  wrong  who  found  fault  with  Nature  for  not  placing 
{  a  window  before  the  heart,  in  order  to  render  visible  the  human 
‘  thoughts  and  intentions ;  not  only  because  these  are  not  the  proper 
‘  objects  of  sense,  for  could  the  eyes  reach  the  profundity,  all  the 
c  recesses  of  the  heart,  they  would  discover  nothing  that  led  to  the 
‘  real  knowledge  of  it;  but  because  Nature  has,  in  truth,  made  provi- 
‘  sion  for  the  discovery  in  question,  and  has  furnished  means  of  ar- 
‘  riving  at  it,  much  more  infallible  than  the  strange  aperture  which 
‘  came  into  the  imagination  of  Momus.  For  not  only  has  she  be- 
‘  stowed  on  Man,  voice  and  a  tongue,  to  be  the  interpreters  of 

*  thought,  but,  in  the  apprehension  that  these  might  be  abused,  she 
‘  has  written  a  language  in  the  forehead  and  the  eyes  to  testify  against 
‘  them,  should  they  dare  to  be  unfaithful.  In  a  word,  she  has  diffused 
‘  the  soul  of  Man  over  the  whole  of  his  outside,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
£  sion  for  a  window  to  transmit  his  emotions,  his  inclinations  and  ha- 
<  bits ;  for  they  appear  on  the  face,  engraven  in  characters  perfectly 

‘  manifest  and  legible. - The  great  secret  of  Wisdom  undoubtedly 

c  consists  in  knowing  what  we  ourselves  are,  what  we  can,  and  what 
‘  we  ought  to  do;  as  that  of  Prudence  is,  to  know  what  others  are, 
‘  what  they  can  do,  and  to  what  they  are  inclined.  Is  there  any  species 
‘  of  knowledge  more  desirable  and  more  useful  than  this  ?  May  not 
‘  the  man  who  has  acquired  it,  value  himself  on  enjoying  one  of  the 
‘  greatest  blessings  of  life  ?  Now  the  Art  of  knowing  Man  conveys  all 
‘  this  instruction.  For  although  it  seems  to  have  nothing  else  in  view 
‘  but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  mental  emotions,  the  virtues 

•  and  vices  of  another;  in  doing  this,  every  man  learns  at  the  same 
time  to  trace  them  in  himself,  and  to  form  a  juster  and  more  unpre- 

‘  judiced 
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£  judiced  decision,  than  if  he  had  begun  with  considering  them  in  his 
£  own  person. 

‘  But  as  this  Art  is  obliged  to  examine  to  the  bottom  every  thing 
‘  relating  to  manners,  it  must  of  necessity,  in  diving  into  their  causes, 
£  and  the  mode  of  their  formation,  comprehend  in  its  plan  the  most 
£  curious  and  beautiful  part  of  Physics ;  and  must,  in  treating  of  the 
£  conformation  of  the  parts,  of  the  Temperaments,  the  Spirits  and 
£  H  umors,  the  Inclinations,  the  Passions  and  Habits,  discover  what 
c  is  most  concealed  both  in  the  body  and  the  mind. 

£  I  will  venture  to  go  farther, — by  pursuing  these  several  branches 
‘  of  knowledge,  the  mind  gradually  rises  up  to  the  Sovereign  Creator 
c  of  the  Universe.  For  in  contemplating  the  innumerable  miracles 
£  which  are  to  be  found  in  Man,  we  are  insensibly  led  to  glorify  the 
£  Author  of  so  many  wonders,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  great  End  of  our 
£  Creation.’  The  Art  of  knowing  Man ,  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Chambre, 
Counsellor  and  Physician  to  the  King,  p.  1,  &c. 

Of  all  the  Authors  I  am  acquainted  with,  who  have  either  occa¬ 
sionally  mentioned  Physiognomy,  or  expressly  treated  the  subject,  no 
one  appears  to  me  so  profound  and  so  just,  so  sublime  and  yet  so  accu¬ 
rate,  as  Herder. 

The  passages  from  his  work  entitled  Plastics*,  which  I  wished  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  this  place,  but  of  which  I  can  only  present  an  abridgment, 
may  be  considered  as  Authorities,  which,  in  some  measure,  absorb  all 
those  which  I  have  hitherto  produced : — they  form  of  themselves  a 
compend  of  Physiognomy ;  they  are  the  summary  and  substance  of 
the  Science.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  in¬ 
sert  them  in  the  German  Edition  of  my  Book,  and  scarcely  dare  I 


*  De  la  Plastique:  Observations  upon  the  Form  and  Figure  taken  from  Pygmalion’s  Dream.  To'  xaxxog 
pulvfiia  ru(p\ou.  Riga,  Hartknoch,  1778. 
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presume  to  intreat  the  Reader  to  satisfy  himself  with  an  imperfect 
translation  of  what  almost  defies  all  power  of  translation. — But,  in¬ 
ferior  as  they  must  he  to  the  Original,  they  cannot  fail  to  appear  im¬ 
portant  and  instructive. 

15. 

HERDER. 

1  What  hand  can  seize  that  substance  laid  up  in  the  head  and  con- 
‘  tainedin  the  skull  of  Man?  What  organ  of  flesh  and  blood  is  able 
‘  to  sound  that  abyss  of  faculties,  of  internal  powers,  which  there 
‘  ferment  or  repose?  The  Deity  himself  has  taken  care  to  cover  that 
‘  sacred  summit,  the  abode  and  work-shop  of  the  most  secret  opera- 
£  tions, — the  Deity,  I  say,  has  covered  it  with  a  forest*,  emblem  of 
‘  those  hallowed  groves  in  which  the  sacred  mysteries  were  celebrated 
£  in  ancient  times.  The  mind  is  struck  with  a  religious  horror  at  the 
£  idea  of  that  shaded  mountain,  where  the  Lightning  resides,  a  single 
£  flash  of  which  bursting  from  the  chaos  is  sufficient  to  illuminate, 

‘  to  embellish, — or  to  waste  and  destroy  a  World. 

£  What  powerful  expression  in  the  very  external  covering  of  this 
‘  Olympus,  its  natural  growth,  the  manner  in  which  the  locks  are 
c  arranged,  fall  down,  part  or  intermingle! 

£  The  neck,  on  which  the  head  is  supported,  discovers,  not  that 
£  which  is  in  the  interior  of  Man,  but  that  which  he  washes  to  ex- 
£  press.  It  marks  either  firmness  and  liberty,  or  softness  and  sweet 
£  flexibility.  Sometimes  its  noble  and  easy  attitude  announces  the 
£  dignity  of  condition  ;  sometimes,  bending  downward,  it  expresses 
£  the  resignation  of  the  Martyr,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  column  em- 
‘  blematical  of  the  strength  of  Hercules.  Nay,  its  very  deformities, 
‘  its  sinking  between  the  shoulders,  are  characteristic  signs,  full  of 
‘  truth  and  expression. 


#  The  Hair. 
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4  Let  us  pafs  on  to  the  human  face,  the  picture  of  the  foul,  the 
e  image  of  the  Divinity. 

‘  The  forehead  is  the  feat  of  ferenity,  of  joy,  of  gloomy  difcon- 
‘  tent,  of  anguifh,  of  flupidity,  of  ignorance,  and  of  malignity.  It 
‘  is  a  table  of  brafs,  on  which  all  the  thoughts  are  engraved  in  charac- 
1  ters  of  fire. — I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  forehead  can  ever  appear 
‘  an  object  of  indifference. 

‘  At  its  lower  extremity,  the  Underflanding  feems  blended  with  the 
‘  will.  Here  the  Soul  feems  to  concentrate  its  powers  to  prepare  for 
‘  refiftance. 

‘  Below  the  forehead  hands  that  beautiful  frontier  the  eyebrow,  in 
‘  its  mildnefs,  the  rainbow  of  peace;  the  bended  bow  of  difcord, 

*  when  it  exprefies  rage:  thus,  in  either  cafe,  it  is  the  announcing 
‘  hgn  of  the  affedions.  — 1  know  no  afpecft  that  prefents  to  an  enlight- 
‘  ened  Obferver  an  objed  more  attradive,  than  a  fine  angle,  well 
‘  marked,  and  which  terminates  gracefully  between  the  forehead  and 
‘  the  eye. 

‘  The  Nofe  combines,  and  gives  a  finifbing  to  all  the  features  of 
‘  the  face:  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mountain  of  feparation  between 
‘  two  oppofite  valleys: — the  root  of  the  nofe,  its  ridge,  its  point,  its 
‘  cartilage,  the  apertures  through  which  it  refpires  life — how  many 
‘  expreffive  figns  of  the  underflanding  and  charader! 

1  The  Eyes,  to  judge  of  them  only  by  the  touch,  are  from  their 
1  form  the  windows  of  the  foul,  tranfparent  globes,  the  fources  of 
‘  light  and  life.  The  fenfe  of  feeling  fimply,  difcovers  that  their  form 
‘  curioufly  rounded,  their  fize,  the  opening  of  the  eyelids,  are  not 
4  objeds  of  indifference.  It  is  not  lefs  elfential  to  obferve  whether 
4  the  bone  of  the  eye  advance  confiderably,  or  whether  it  fall  off  im- 
4  perceptibly;  whether  the  temples  be  hollowed  into  little  caverns, 

4  or  prefent  a  fmooth  furface. 
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‘  In  general,  that  region  of  the  face  where  the  mutual  relations 
4  between  the  eyebrows,  the  eyes,  and  the  nofe  are  colledled,  is  the  feat 
‘  of  the  Soul’s  expreflfion  in  the  countenance,  that  is,  the  expreffion 
‘  of  the  will,  and  of  the  aftive  life. 

‘  That  noble,  profound  and  ofccult  fenfe,  the  hearing.  Nature  has 
‘  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  head,  where  it  is  half  concealed.  Man 
‘  ought  to  hear  for  himfe'lf:  the  ear  is  accordingly  divefled  of  orna- 
‘  ment.  Delicacy,  completenefs,  profundity,  thefe  are  its  drefs. 

1  I  have  now  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  human  countenance; 

‘  which  Nature,  in  males,  furrounds  with  a  cloud;  and  furely  not 
‘  without  reafon.  Here  are  developed  on  the  face  the  traits  of  fen- 
4  fuality,  which  it  is  proper  to  conceal  in  man.  It  is  well  known 
4  how  much  the  upper  lip  characterizes  the  tafte,  the  propenfity,  the 
4  appetite,  the  fentiment  of  love;  that  pride  and  anger  bend  it;  that 
1  it  is  fharpened  by  cunning';  that  goodnefs  rounds  it;  that  intemper- 
4  ance  enervates  and  debafes  it;  that  love  and  defire  are  attached  to  it 
4  by  an  attraction  not  to  be  expreffed.  The  ufe  of  the  under  lip,  is 

4  to  ferve  as  its  fupport. - -The  human  figure  is  no  where  more  beau- 

4  tifully  and  correbtly  finifhed,  than  in  the  upper  lip,  at  the  place 
4  where  it  clofes  the  mouth.  It  is,  beftdes,  of  the  greatelf  importance 
4  to  obferve  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  the  conformation  of  the 
4  cheeks.  A  pure  and  delicate  mouth  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrongefl 
4  of  recommendations;  the  beauty  of  the  portal  announces  the  dignity 
4  of  the  paffenger;  here,  that  illuffrious  paffenger  is  the  Voice,  the 
4  interpreter  of  the  heart  and  foul,  the  expreffion  of  truth,  of  friendfhip, 

4  and  of  all  the  tender  fentiments  and  affedions. 

•  The  under  lip  begins  already  to  form  the  chin,  which  is  terminated 
4  by  the  jaw-bone,  defeending  on  both  fides.— As  it  rounds  off  the 
•  whole  ellipfe  of  the  face,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  true  key-ffone 
4  which  completes  the  arch  of  the  Edifice.  In  order  to  correfpond 
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4  to  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Architecture,  it  ought  to 
4  be  neither  pointed  nor  hollow,  but  fmooth,  and  the  fall  muff  be  gen- 
‘  tie  and  infenfible.  Its  deformity  is  hideous.’ 

I  have  not  extracted  all  that  I  propofed.  Several  paffages  abfo- 
lutely  defy  all  powers  of  tranflation;  others  fhall  have  a  place  in  the 
fequel  of  this  Work. 
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FRAGMENT  EIGHTH. 

OF  PHYSIOGNOMY 

CONSIDERED  AS 

A  SCIENCE. 


“  PHYSIOGNOMY,  admitting  it  to  be  fometbing  real,  never 
“  can  become  a  Science.”  This  will  be  repeated  a  thoufand  and  a 
thoufand  times  by  thole  who  may  read  my  book,  and  tbofe  who  may 
not;  this  they  will,  perhaps  with  obflinacy,  maintain,  though  there 
be  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  make  an  unanfwerable  reply  to  this 
afiertion. 

What  then  is  this  reply? 

Here  it  is : 

Phyfiognomy  may  be  improved  into  a  Science,  as  well  as  every  other 
thing  that  bears  the  name  of  Science.  As  well  as  Phyfics, — for  it  is 
a  branch  of  Natural  Philofophy.  As  well  as  Medicine,  for  it  confti- 
tutes  a  part  of  that  Science.  What  would  Medicine  be  without  the 
knowledge  of  Symptoms;  and  what  were  fymptomatical  knowledge 
without  Phyfiognomy?  As  well  as  Theology,  for  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Theology.  What  is  it,  in  effedt,  that  condudls  us  to  the 
Deity,  if  it  be  not  the  knowledge  of  Man?  and  how  do  we  attain  the 
knowledge  of  Man,  but  by  his  face  and  form?  As  w'ell  as  Methema- 
tics,  for  it  is  connedled  with  the  Science  of  calculation,  fince  it  mea- 
fures  and  afcertains  curves,  and  magnitude,  with  its  relations,  known 
and  unknown.  As  well  as  the  Belles-Lettres,  for  it  is  comprehended 
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under  that  department  of  literature,  as  it  unfolds  and  determines  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  &c. 

Physiognomy,  like  every  other  Science,  may,  to  a  certain  point, 
be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  which  it  is  possible  to  teach  and  learn,  to 
communicate,  receive,  and  transmit.  But  in  it,  as  in  every  other 
Science,  much  must  be  left  to  Genius,  to  Sentiment;  and  in  some 
parts  it  is  still  deficient  in  signs  and  principles,  determinate  or  capable 
of  being  determined. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  granted.  All  other  Sciences  must  be 
stripped  of  that  appellation,  or  Physiognomy  must  be  admitted  to 
the  same  rank. 

Every  truth,  every  species  of  knowledge,  which  has  distinct  signs, 
which  is  founded  on  clear  and  certain  principles,  is  scientific;  and  it 
is  so,  as  far  as  it  can  be  communicated  by  words,  images,  rules,  deter¬ 
minations.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  to  determine  if  the 
striking  and  incontestable  difference  of  human  Physionomies  and 
forms  may  be  perceived  not  only  in  an  obscure  and  confused  manner, 
but  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  fix  the  characters,  the  signs,  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  that  difference  :  whether  there  be  not  some  means  of 
settling  and  indicating  certain  distinctive  signs  of  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  of  health  and  sickness,  of  stupidity  and  intelligence,  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  and  a  grovelling  spirit,  of  virtue  and  vice,  &c.  and  whether 
there  be  not  some  means  of  distinguishing  precisely  the  different  de¬ 
grees  and  shades  of  these  principal  characters ;  in  other  words,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  possible  to  class  them  scientifically.  This  is  the  true  state  of 
the  question,  the  only  point  to  be  investigated  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
person  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  it  thoroughly,  1 
tell  him  plainly,  it  is  not  for  him  1  write,  and  that  to  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  wit  he  may  chuse  to  employ  on  the  subject,  I  will  make  no  reply. 
The  sequel  of  this  Work  will  put  the  matter  in  dispute  beyond  a 
doubt. 
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What  opinion  would  be  formed  of  the  man  who  should  think  of 
banishing  Physics,  Medicine,  Theology,  or  the  Belles-Lettres  from 
the  dominions  of  Science, — only  because  each  of  them  still  presents 
a  vast  field  hitherto  uncultivated,  oilers  so  much  obscurity  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  so  many  objects  which  require  to  be  determined? 

Is  it  not  certain  that  the  Naturalist  may  pursue  his  first  observa¬ 
tions  to  a  particular  point,  that  he  may  analyze  them,  clothe  them 
with  words,  communicate  them,  and  say:  ‘  This  is  the  method  I  ob- 
‘  served  in  conducting  my  researches ;  these  are  the  objects  which  I 
f  have  considered,  the  observations  I  have  collected  ;  there  is  the 
‘  order  in  which  I  arranged,  decompounded,  compared  them;  such 
‘  are  the  consequences  1  have  drawn  ;  such  the  path  I  have  pursued, 

£  go  and  do  likewise.’  But  will  it  be  possible  for  him  always  to  hold 
the  same  language?  Will  his  spirit  of  observation  never  arrive 
at  truths  more  refined,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  communicated  ?  Will 
he  never  attempt  to  soar  beyond  a  height  to  which  he  can  point  with 
his  finger?  Will  he  always  confine  himself  to  what  he  can,  though 
with  difficulty,  accommodate  to  the  comprehension  of  the  person 
who  creeps  feebly  after  him?  Are  Physics  less  a  Science  on  that  ac¬ 
count? - Of  how  many  truths  had  Leibnitz  a  presentiment,  truths 

inaccessible  to  others,  before  a  Wolf  had  traced  in  the  spheres,  to 
which  his  daring  genius  darted  itself,  those  paths  in  which  every  frigid 
Logician  can  now  saunter  at  his  ease  ?  Does  it  not  hold  equally  true 
of  all  the  Sciences?  Was  any  one  of  them  perfectly  known  from  its 
commencement?  The  bold  flights  and  the  piercing  eye  of  Genius 
must  always  outstrip,  by  many  ages,  the  progress  that  leads  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  What  a  space  of  time  must  elapse,  before  a  Wolf  arises,  to 
point  out  the  avenues,  and  to  clear  the  paths  of  each  truth  disco¬ 
vered  foreseen,  or  seen  darkly  and  at  a  distance  !  In  modern  times, 
whatPhilosopher  more  enlightened  than  Bonnet?  In  him  are  happily 
associated  the  genius  of  Leibnitz  with  the  coolness  and  penetration 
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of  Wolf.  Who  possesses  more  than  he  does,  the  spirit  of  observation  ? 
Who  distinguishes  with  more  precision  the  true  from  what  is  only 
probable,  and  the  observation  from  its  consequences? 

Is  there  a  better  guide,  a  guide  more  gentle,  more  amiable?  Yet, 
is  he  able  to  communicate  all  he  knows  and  feels  ?  To  whom  shall  he 
disclose  that  anticipated  sentiment  of  truth,  that  result,  that  source  of 
many  observations,  refined,  profound,  but  indeterminable?  Is  he 
capable  of  expressing  such  observations  by  signs,  by  sounds,  by 
images,  and  of  deducing  general  rules  from  them?  And  is  not  all 
this  applicable  to  Medicine,  to  Theology,  to  every  Science  anil 
every  Art? 

Is  not  Painting,  at  once  the  mother  and  daughter  of  Physiognomy — 
is  not  Painting  aScience?  and  yet,  how  narrow  are  its  bounds !  ‘  Here 
£  is  harmony,  there  is  disproportion :  this  is  full  of  truth,  force  and 
‘  life;  this  is  nature  itself;  that  is  stiff,  placed  in  a  false  light,  badly 
c  coloured,  low,  deformed.’ 

This  you  might  say,  and  prove  by  arguments  which  every  Pupil  is 

capable  of  comprehending,  retaining,  and  repeating - But  can  the 

Schools  of  Painting  convey  genius  to  the  painter?  No  more  than 
theories,  and  courses  of  the  Belles-Lettres  can  inspire  poetic  genius. 
—To  what  an  amazing  height  will  the  Painter,  the  Poet,  who  came 
such  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  soar  above  the  mere  man  of 
rules ! — But  though  the  energetic  sentiment,  the  instinct,  the  faculties 
which  are  peculiar  to  Genius  he  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  being- 
cast  into  an  ordinary  mould,  and  subjected  to  rules,  is  there  nothing 
scientific  in  the  Art,  nothing  that  is  susceptible  of  determination?  The 
same  holds  as  to  Physiognomy.  It  is  possible,  to  a  certain  point,  to 
determine  Physiognomic  truth,  and  to  express  it  by  signs  and  words. 
It  is  possible  to  say,  ‘  This  is  the  character  of  an  exalted  spirit,  this 
(  feature  is  peculiar  to  gentleness,  that  other  to  anger;  here  is  the 

‘  look 
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4  look  of  contempt,  and  there  that  of  candour ;  in  this  I  discover 
4  judgement;  that  is  the  expression  of  talents — this  trait  is  inseparable 
4  from  genius.  But  will  it  likewise  be  said,  4  It  is  thus  you  must  ob- 
4  serve;  this  is  the  road  you  must  pursue,  and  you  will  find  what  I 
4  have  found,  and  you  will  arrive  at  certainty  ?’  What,  shall  it  not  be 
acknowledged  that  in  this  Science,  as  in  every  other,  an  experienced 
Observer,  one  endowed  with  a  happier  organisation,  distinguishes 
himself  by  an  eye  more  accurate,  more  penetrating,  and  capable 
of  more  extended  and  complicated  observations?  that  he  takes  a 
bolder  flight?  that  he  frequently  makes  observations  which  can 
neither  be  reduced  to  rule,  nor  expressed  in  words?  Does  it  follow, 
that  the  Science  is  less  a  Science,  in  whatever  can  be  expressed  by 
signs,  and  communicated  by  certain  rules?  Has  not  Physiognomy 
this  in  common  with  all  other  Sciences  ? — - — Once  more,  name  me 
a  Science,  in  which  every  thing  is  determined, — in  which  nothing 
is  left,  that  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  taste,  to  sentiment,  to  genius? 
Woe  to  that  Science,  if  such  an  one  could  exist! — The  mathema¬ 
tical  Genius  himself,  has  not  he  a  presentiment  of  certain  truths 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  demonstration? 

Albert  Durer  measured  the  human  figure;  Raphael  too  measured 
it,  but  with  the  feeling  penetration  of  genius.  The  former  copied 
Nature  as  an  Artist,  and  designed  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
Art;  the  other  traced  the  ideal  with  the  proportions  of  Nature, 
and  his  designs  are  not  less  her  expression,  on  that  account. 

The  Physionomist  who  is  merely  scientific,  measures  like  Durer; 
the  Physiognomical  Genius  measures  and  feels  like  Raphael.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  proportion  as  delicacy  and  acuteness  are  acquired  by  a 
spirit  of  observation,  language  will  be  more  enriched,  the  greater 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  Art  of  design,  the  more  carefully 
Man  will  study  Man,  of  all  Beings  on  the  globe  the  most  excellent 
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and  the  most  interesting— the  more  likewise,  Physiognomy  shall 
become  scientific,  that  is  to  say,  more  reduced  to  rule,  and  the 
more  easy  will  it  be  to  study  and  to  teach  it. — It  will  become  the 
Science  of  Sciences,  and  then,  properly  speaking,  it  will  no  longer 
he  a  Science — but  sensation,  the  prompt  and  lively  sentiment  of 
human  Nature. — Then  it  would  be  madness  to  form  it  into  a  Sci¬ 
ence ;  we  should  immediately  see  writing  upon  writing,  dispute 
upon  dispute,  Courses  of  Physiognomy  opened,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  it  would  cease  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be, — the  first  Sci¬ 
ence  of  humanity. 

J 

On  what  then  shall  I  resolve  ?  Shall  I  treat  Physiognomy,  scien¬ 
tifically;  Yes,  and  No:  sometimes  I  shall  present  observations  the 
most  determinate, — at  other  times  I  shall  communicate  simple  sen¬ 
sations  only,  leaving  it  to  the  Observer  to  investigate  the  Charac¬ 
ters  of  them,  and  to  the  Philosopher  to  fix  the  determinations. — 
On  many  occasions  I  shall  only  invite  the  eye  to  see,  and  the  heart 
to  feel ;  and  sometimes,  addressing  myself  to  an  indolent  spectator, 
shall  say,  that  I  may  not  appear  altogether  a  simpleton  in  his  eyes, 
shall  say  to  him  in  a  whisper  :  £  Here  is  something  suited  to  your 
‘  level  :  and  this  may  lead  you  to  conjecture,  that,  in  these  matters, 
‘  others  may  have  more  discernment  than  yourself.’ 

Allow  me  to  conclude  this  Fragment  by  applying  to  my  subject 
some  ideas  of  a  great  Man,  who,  to  singular  and  profound  erudition 
had  superadded  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits ;  a  gift  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  such  a  degree,  that,  by  the  external  look  only,  he  decided 
whether  a  sick  man,  whom  all  the  skill  of  the  Physician  could  not 
relieve,  had  nevertheless  faith  to  be  healed. 

‘  Now  we  know  but  in  part,  and  our  explanations,  our  commen- 
£  taries  are  nothing  but  fragments  ;  but  when  perfection  is  come, 

‘  these  feeble  essays  shall  be  abolished.  For  they  are  hitherto  only 
‘  the  ill-articulated  Language  of  a  child  ;  and  these  same  ideas, 
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•  these  efforts  shall  appear  childish  to  me,  when  I  arrive  at  matu- 
‘  rity.  Now  we  see  the  glory  of  Man  darkly  as  through  a  veil; — 
‘  we  shall  ere  long  behold  face  to  face. — Now  we  know  but  imper- 
'  fectly, — but  I  shall  soon  know,  as  I  myself  have  been  known,  of 
‘  Him  who  is  the  Principle,  the  prime  Mover,  and  the  End  of  all 

•  things  !  To  Him  be  honour  and  glory  to  all  eternity  !  Amen  ! 
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THE  Reader  will  undoubtedly  expect  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
prove,  by  some  instances,  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  Physiognomy 
to  a  Science.  I  mean  to  produce  only  a  few  preliminary  examples  ; 
as  my  chief  aim  is  to  encourage  the  Reader  himself  to  engage  in  the 

career  of  observation. - Besides,  my  Work  will  furnish  continual 

proofs  of  what  I  advance,  though  I  am  very  far  from  believing  that 
the  age  we  live  in,  is  destined  to  produce  a  scientific  system  on  Physi- 
onomies,  and  much  less  that  I  am  the  person  to  whom  the  world  is 
to  owe  the  obligation.  Let  us  begin  only  by  collecting  a  sufficient 
number  of  observations,  and  endeavouring  to  characterize  them  with 
all  the  precision,  all  the  accuracy  of  which  we  are  capable.  As  to 
myself,  my  utmost  ambition  is  to  prepare  materials  for  the  next  age  ; 
to  leave  memoirs,  relative  to  my  great  object,  to  some  Man  possessed 
of  ten  times  more  leisure,  and  of  talents  and  philosophic  genius  far 
superior  to  mine  ;  and  bequeath  to  him,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
this  truth :  ‘  A  System  of  Physiognomy  is  a  possibility.’ 

The  principal  point  in  question  is,  to  discover  what  is  evidently 
determined  in  the  features,  and  to  fix  the  characteristic  signs,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  which  is  genei’ally  acknowledged.  All  I  ask,  therefore, 

at 
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at  present,  is,  whether  or  not  the  small  head  below  he  scientifically 
determinable  from  the  outline  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows?  whe¬ 
ther  this  forehead  and  these  eyebrows  do  not  announce  a  character 
entirely  different  from  what  it  would  be,  did  the  contour  of  the  fore¬ 
head  form  a  straight  line,  or  if  the  eyebrows  were  raised  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  ?  I  ask  no  more. 
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B. 

FIVE  PROFILES. 

HERE  are  five  profiles,  very  different  from  one  another,  but  not 
so  much,  by  a  great  deal,  as  they  might  be.  Every  connoisseur  will 
at  once  see  that  they  are  copied  after  nature  :  but  he  will  likewise 
perceive  that  they  sensibly  deviate  from  nature.  However,  to  consi¬ 
der  these  faces  just  as  they  are,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  they  may  be 
determined,  and  classed  scientifically  ?  You  have  only  to  compare 
the  outline,  the  situation,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  foreheads;  to  com¬ 
pare  the  eyes,  and  particularly,  the  under  contour  of  the  upper  eye- 
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lid  ;  to  compare  the  angles  formed  by  the  exterior  contour  of  the 
point  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  upper  lip  ;  and  finally,  to  compare  the 
chms. — . — Observe,  and  account  to  yourself  for  the  characters  of  this 
difference;  substitute  other  features  in  their  place,  and  then  ask  your¬ 
self,  if  they  would  not  at  once  produce  a  different  impression  ? 

I  content  myself  at  present  with  this  preliminary  example. - 

By  degrees,  I  shall  conduct  my  Reader  to  other  observations 
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OF  THE  UTILITY 

O  F 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

c  A  KNOWLEDGE  of  Man  more  distinct,  more  determinate, 
c  more  accurate,  more  extensive, — in  a  word,  more  perfect,  is  it  useful 
‘  in  itself,  or  is  it  not?  Is  it  beneficial,  or  not,  to  know  the  internal 
‘  qualities  by  the  external  form  and  features  ?’  The  discussion  of  this 
question  deserves  an  early  place  in  these  Essays. 

It  is  evident,  that  had  I  considered  the  question  to  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  problematical,  this  Work  would  never  have  seer?  the  light. 
I  add,  it  seems  to  me  of  very  easy  solution,  and  I  flatter  myself  many 
others  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

At  first  sight,  it  is  included  in  this  general  question,  ‘  Is  it  beneficial 
e  for  Man  to  acquire  knowledge ;  to  extend,  and  to  perfect  it?  Every 
unprejudiced  person,  I  think,  must  be  prepared  with  an  answer. 

He  must,  in  effect,  be  totally  ignorant  of  Human  Nature,  and  of  the 
objects  which  surround  him,  or  wilfully  blind  to  the  striking  relation 
which  exists  between  the  happiness  of  Man  and  the  instincts  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  him,  to  deny,  That  the  moderate  exercise 
of  every  faculty,  and  the  reasonable  gratification  of  every  instinct,  are 
beneficial  and  useful ;  nay,  indispensably  necessary  to  happiness. 

If  Man  be  endowed  with  powers  of  body,  and  an  instinct  which 
prompts  him  to  exert  them,  it  is  obviously  beneficial  and  useful  to 
employ  those  natural  powers.  In  like  manner,  if  he  have  received 
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the  faculty  of  loving  and  a  propensity  to  it,  love  must  be  beneficial 
and  useful  to  him. — It  follows,  likewise,  that  since  Nature  has  given 
him  a  capacity  and  a  disposition  to  acquire  knowledge,  it  is  advanta¬ 
geous,  useful,  indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  gratify  that  instinct, 
to  exert  that  faculty,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree.  If  so,  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  must  be  sophistical  which  pretend  to  prove  that  knowledge  is 
hurtful  to  mankind,  and  that  a  state  of  ignorance  is  preferable. 

I  may,  and  I  must  suppose  here.  That  to  Physiognomy  will  he  al¬ 
lowed  at  least  the  general  utility,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  denied 
to  any  one  human  Science.  Now,  Has  not  the  knowledge  of  Alan,  in 
all  ages,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  been  considered  as  of  all  others  the 
most  useful  and  important?  Can  there  be  to  Man,  an  object  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  Alan?  Can  any  species  of  knowledge  possess  such  an 
influence  upon  his  happiness  as  that  of  himself? 

To  go  farther  :  Of  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  respecting  Man, 
of  all  the  reasoning  that  can  be  instituted  respecting  his  being,  his 
spirit,  his  heart,  his  faculties  and  talents,  nothing  is  more  incontestable, 
nor  of  more  certain  utility,  than  the  knowledge  acquired  by  signs 
which  strike  the  senses;  knowledge  founded  in  experience.  What 
Philosopher  does  not  prefer  the  experimental  part  of  Pneumatology, 
to  all  the  rest? 

Thus  independent  of  its  other  advantages.  Physiognomy  possesses 
the  merit  of  a  threefold  utility,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  general, 
as  the  knowledge  of  Alan,  and  finally,  as  the  experimental  knowledge 
of  Man. 

In  order  to  attain  a  more  particular  conviction  of  its  utility,  sup¬ 
pose,  for  a  moment,  that  every  species  of  Physiognomical  discernment, 
that  all  knowledge  of  this  kind,  even  the  least  distinct,  were  banished 
out  of  the  Universe,  What  confusion,  uncertainty,  absurdity  would 
result  from  it  in  the  commerce  of  human  life  !  What  torment  is  a 
state  of  uncertainty  when  the  instant  of  action  arrives  !  what  an  ob¬ 
stacle 
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ftacle  in  the  way  of  our  immediate  intercourfe  with  Mankind!  How 
dreadful  the  lofs  of  confidence,  founded  on  a  mafs  of  probabilities, 
either  confufedly  felt,  or  diftinclly  obferved!  and  how  many  actions 
and  enterprizes  of  great  importance  muft  have  been  for  ever  pre¬ 
vented! 

Man  is  deftined  to  live  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Man  is  the  Soul  of  Society:  it  is  this  which  renders  it  ufeful 
and  agreeable,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
every  individual.  Now,  is  not  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies  the  befl, 
the  eafieft,  the  moft  infallible  method  of  acquiring  this  knowledge, 
firtce,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  it  is  impolfible  to  form  a  judgment  of 
Man  from  his  actions? 

Reflect  only  upon  the  various  details  with  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  be  acquainted,  refpedling  the  qualities  of  a  Man,  as  often  as  you  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  any  connexion  with  him,  of  em¬ 
ploying  him,  or  of  confiding  in  him.  What  fignify  the  vague  terms, 
good  or  bad,  ingenious  or  narrow-minded,  when  exadl  acquaintance 
with  charadler  is  the  point  in  queftion? 

You  tell  me,  that  is  a  good  man,  and  he  is  ingenious:  but  I  have 
never  feen  him,  and  theie  are  fo  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  goodnefs 
and  genius,  that  the  two  qualities  which  you  afcribe  to  him,  give  me 
little  or  no  information. 

The  fame  objeflion  applies  to  all  the  other  qualities  which  you  are 
able  to  enumerate;  the  terms  would  always  have  a  fenfe,  and  a  grada¬ 
tion  infinitely  indeterminate;  and  your  obfervations,  and  your  mode 
of  deducing  confequences  from  them,  would  leave  me  for  ever  in  un¬ 
certainty. - If,  on  the  contrary,  I  fee  the  man,  his  figure,  his  move¬ 

ments,  his  geftures;  if  I  hear  him  fpeak, — what  precifion  does  the  idea 
you  had  given  me  of  him  immediately  acquire!  with  what  rapidity  is 
the  judgment  you  wilhed  to  communicate,  modified,  to  my  appre- 
henfion,  and  confirmed  or  contradidled  by  my  own  difcernment! 
Vol.  I.  Y  What 
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What  accurate  information  have  I  attained  by  feeing  him?  Flow 
many  points  of  fuitablenefs,  and  the  contrary,  have  I  remarked,  which 
you  had  not  explained  to  me,  and  which  indeed  you  could  not 
explain,  but  by  Iris  exterior,  that  is,  as  a  Phyfionomift?  You  have 
furnifhed  me,  then,  with  a  new  proof  of  the  utility  of  Phyfiog- 
nomy. - 

After  that,  let  the  Phyfionomift  multiply  obfervations,  lay  hold  of 
delicate  diftin&ions,  make  experiments,  indicate  ftgns,  invent  new 
terms  for  new  obfervations,  and  learn  to  generalize  his  ideas;  in  a 
word,  let  him  enrich,  and  bring  to  perfection  the  Phyfiognomical 
Science,  language,  fenfe — the  ufe  and  advantage  of  the  Science  will 
increafe  with  the  progrefs  he  makes. 

Let  a  man  tranfport  himfelf  in  idea  to  the  fphere  of  a  Politician, 
of  a  Pallor,  of  an  Inftructor  of  youth,  of  a  Phyfician,  of  a  Merchant, 
of  a  Friend,  of  a  Father,  of  a  Hulband — and  he  will  prefently  feel 
what  advantage  each  of  thefe  may  derive  from  Phyfiognomical  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  polhble  to  compofe  a  particular  Phyfiognomy  for  every 
one  of  thefe  fituations. 

But  farther,  in  fpeaking  of  the  utility  of  Phyfiognomy,  we  ought 
not  to  Hop  at  what  may  be  called  fcientific  in  it,  in  the  mod  reftriCted 
fenfe,  and  confine  ourfelves  to  the  effeCts  which  it  may  produce,  con- 
fidered  in  that  point  of  view;  it  is,  befides,  of  importance  to  confider 
an  immediate  effect  which  neceffarily  refults  from  this  ftudy,  namely, 
the  exciting  and  perfecting  the  fpirit  of  obfervation,  and  Phyfiogno- 
mical  difcernment. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  difcernment  is  united  to  a  fenfe  of  beauty  and 
deformity,  to  a  fentiment  of  perfection  and  imperfedtion — and  what 
Writer  on  Phyfiognomy  who  means  well,  does  not  aim  at  exciting  and 
exercifing  both  the  one  and  the  other?  it  is  impoffible  not  to  fee  what 
extent  and  importance  the  application  of  Phyfiognomy  acquires.  At 
the  thought  of  this  my  heart  glows  with  the  anticipated  fuccefs  of  my 
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attempt. — A  new  fource  of  knowledge  will  awaken  in  the  heart  of 
Man  a  love  of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful;  will  excite  an  invincible 
difguft  againft  every  thing  bafe  and  ignoble;  a  propenfity  to  goodnefs 
will  every  where  keep  pace  with  the  extenfion  of  Phyfiognomical 
{kill;  accullomed  henceforth  to  the  immediate  contemplation  and 
fentiment  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice,  a  charm 
irrefiftibly  fweet,  varied,  yet  conftant,  will  inceffantly  attradl  us  toward 
every  thing  which  tends  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 

Phyfiognomy  is  a  fource  of  delicate  and  fublime  fenfations;  it  is  a 
new  eye  which  perceives  in  the  creation  a  thoufancl  traces  of  the  Divine 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  and  which  contemplates  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  the  adorable  Author  of  Human  Nature,  who  po He fled  the  flcill 
to  introduce  fo  much  truth  and  harmony  into  this  work  of  his 
hands. 

Where  the  weak  and  unpra&ifed  eye  of  the  inattentive  fpe&ator 
fufpedls  nothing,  the  experienced  eye  of  the  connoilTeur  difcerns  an 
inexhauflible  fource  of  moral  and  intelledlual  pleafure.  He  alone 
comprehends  the  mol  beautiful,  the  mol  eloquent,  the  leaf!  arbi¬ 
trary,  the  moft  invariable  and  energetic  of  all  languages,  the  natural 
language  of  the  heart  and  mind,  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  He  learns 
to  read  it  on  the  face  of  thole  who  fpeak  it,  without  being  confcious 
that  they  do  fo;  he  difcovers  Virtue  through  all  the  veils  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  her.  With  fecret  ecftafy  the  benevolent  Phyfiog- 
nomill  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  his  fellow-creature,  and  there 
perceives  the  nobleft  difpofitions,  at  leaft  the  germs  of  them,  which 
will  not  perhaps  be  completely  unfolded  till  the  world  to  come.  He 
diftinguifhes  in  charadters  what  is  original  from  what  is  the  effedt  of 
habit,  and  what  is  habitual  from  that  which  is  accidental:  thus  he 
judges  Man  only  by  himfelf. 

I  am  unable  to  defcribe  the  fatisfadtion  which  I  frequently  feel,  I 
might  have  faid  almoft  every  day,  when  in  the  midlt  of  a  croud  of 
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unknown  perfons,  I  discover  fome  who  bear  on  their  forehead,  if  1 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  feal  of  the  Divine  approbation,  and  of  a 
more  exalted  deftiny!  when  I  behold  entering  into  my  chamber  a 
Stranger  from  whofe  face  integrity  is  reflected,  and  in  whom  the  firft 
glance  perceives  the  triumph  of  reafon! — it  is  then  that  the  fenfes, 
the  heart  and  mind  dilate  and  open  to  joy,  then  one  faculty  is  excited 

by  another,  and  the  foul  is  elevated  and  expanded! - All-gracious 

God,  it  is  thy  will  that  Man  Ihould  derive  happinefs  from  his  fellow- 
creatures! — It  is  in  moments  fuch  as  thefe  that  I  ought  to  write  on 
the  utility  of  Phyfiognomy. 

It  captivates  and  binds  the  hearts  of  men,  it  forms  friendfhips  the 
moll  durable  and  the  moll  facred. 

It  too  is  the  foul  of  prudence.  While  it  perfeCts  and  exalts  the 
pleafures  of  Society,  it  admonifhes  the  heart,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
moment  when  it  is  proper  to  be  filent  or  to  Ipeak,  to  comfoit  or  to 
reprove,  to  blame  or  encourage. 

It  may  become  the  terror  of  Vice.  Let  the  Genius  of  Phyfiog¬ 
nomy  awake  and  exert  its  power,  and  we  fhall  fee  thofe  hypocriti¬ 
cal  tyrants,  thofe  grovelling  mifers,  thofe  epicures,  thofe  cheats,  who 
under  the  mafic  of  Religion,  are  its  reproach,  branded  with  deferved 
infamy. 

The  Utility  of  Phyfiognomy  might  alone  furnifh  matter  for  a 
large  Volume,  nay  for  many,  by  applying  it  to  different  dalles  of 
perfons.  The  moll  certain,  but  likewife  one  of  the  moll  inconfider- 
able  advantages  which  it  produces,  is  that  with  which  it  fupplies  the 
Painter,  whofe  Art  is  reduced  to  nothing,  if  not  founded  on  Phyfi¬ 
ognomy: — and  the  greateft  b-leffing  derived  from  it,  is  that  of  form¬ 
ing,  guiding,  and  correcting  the  heart  of  Man.  I  he  particular 
obfervations  which  I  fhall  have  frequent  opportunity  to  mention, 
will  render  this  lad  benefit  more  and  more  fenfible.  I  filial  1  only 
add,  to  conclude  this  Fragment — alas  how  impeded! — what  I  have 

already 
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already  hinted : — The  little  knowledge  of  this  fort  I  have  acquired, 
and  the  exercife  I  have  learned  to  give  to  my  Phyfiognomical  fkill, 
are  every  day  of  infinite  utility  to  me ;  I  will  even  venture  to  add, 
of  almoft  indifpenfable  neceffity  :  without  them  I  muft  have  been 
retarded  in  my  career  by  obftacles,  which  I  have  had  the  felicity  to 
furmount. 


VOL.  I. 
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I  THINK  I  hear  fome  well-meaning  perfon  addrefs  me  thus, — 

‘  What  are  you  doing,  you,  the  profeffed  friend  of  Religion  and  Vir- 
c  tue  ? — of  what  endlefs  mifchief  are  you  furnifhing  the  occafion  ! 

‘  What,propofe  to  teach  men  the  unhappy  art  of  judging  their  brethren 
‘  by  the  features  of  the  face,  by  equivocal  appearances  ?  Is  not  the  rage 
‘  for  detedling,  cenfuring,  expofing  the  failings  of  others  already  too 
e  general?  Is  it  fit  to  afiift  this  propenfity  by  teaching  a  method  of  draw- 
‘  ing  from  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  heart,  the  fecrets,  the  thoughts, 

‘  the  infirmities  which  lie  there  concealed  ?  Behold,  obfervers  ftarting 
‘  up  in  every  corner,  with  penetrating  looks,  with  eyes  armed  again!! 

‘  their  fellow-creatures.  In  Societies,  in  private  Parties,  in  Churches 
‘  — every  where  Phyfionomifts — employed  in  nothing,  affedled  with 
‘  nothing,  interefted  in  nothing,  but  ftudying  the  faces,  and  diving  into 
£  the  hearts  of  their  neighbours.  To  you,  and  your  Book,  all  this 
‘  evil  is  to  be  afcribed.  This  violent  propenfity  to  judge,  to  condemn, 
‘  engroffes  them  wholly,  abforbs  all  their  other  faculties,  and  extin- 
‘  guifhes  the  laft  poor  remains  of  humanity  and  virtue  in  their  breads. 

‘  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  talk  of  the  utility  of  your  objedl  ? 
‘  You  imagine  that  you  can  inftrucl  men  to  know,  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
‘  the  charadters  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  thus  attradl 
‘  them  to  virtue,  and  infpire  them  with  hatred  to  vice  by  the  percep- 
‘  tion  of  its  external  uglinefs.  Examine  the  fubjedt  fomewhat  more 
.  .  .  -  '  11  1  c  loftily, 
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‘  clofely,  and  fee  to  what  all  your  efforts  amount.  At  moll,  they  offer 
£  a  plaufible  invitation  to  become  good,  in  order  to  pafs  for  fuch ;  and 
‘  that  Creature  already  fo  vain,  fo  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  praife,  fo 
e  eager  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  others  what  he  ought  in  reality  to  be, 
‘  will  hence  become  flill  more  vain,  will  prefer  a  claim  to  commenda- 
£  tion  and  efteem,  not  only  on  his  words  and  adtions,  but  even  on  the 
‘  traits  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  Such  then  is  the  refult  of  your 
*  labours;  inftead  of  weakening  that  motive  of  human  conduct,  already 
£  too  powerful,  and  giving  force  to  a  better  ;  inftead  of  teaching  Man 
£  to  retire  into  himfelf,  to  corredt  his  interior,  to  preferve  his  innocence, 
£  or  to  acquire  goodnefs  in  fdence,  without  fpending  time  in  reafoning 
£  on  the  external  charadteriftics  of  virtue  and  vice.’ 

The  accufation  is  ferious,  and  is  not  wholly  deftitute  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth.  But  how  eafy  is  the  defence,  and  what  fatisfadtion  do 
I  feel  in  undertaking  it,  in  reply  to  thofe  who  bring  forward  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  from  real  folicitude  about  the  intereffs  of  humanity,  and  not 
from  an  affedted  fenfibility  ! 

The  charge  confifts  of  two  articles  :  £  I  give  encouragement  to  the 
‘  rage  of  judging  our  neighbours,  and  I  cherilh  vanity;’  in  other  words, 
£  Man,  through  my  fault,  will  be  more  difpofed  than  ever  to  judge  and 
£  cenfure  ;  I  contribute  toward  rendering  him  hill  more  vain  than  he 
£  is,  and  engage  him  to  affume  only  the  femblance  of  goodnefs.’ 

I  fhall  anfwer  each  of  thefe  objedtions ;  and  the  Reader  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  believe  me  when  I  affure  him,  that  I  have  frequently  re¬ 
volved  in  my  own  mind,  and  felt  in  all  its  force,  every  circumftance  of 
importance  which  they  contain. 

The  firft  objedtion  relates  to  the  abufe  of  the  Science. 

It  is  felf-evident,  that  no  benefit  is  liable  to  abufe  before  it  exifls ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  exift,  it  is  productive  of  m'ifchief  only  by  giving 
occafion  innocently  to  abufe. — Are  benefits  for  that  reafon  to  be  re- 
jedted  ? 


Befides, 
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Befides,  the  reafoning  which  may  be  employed  refpefting  the  abufe 
that  probably  will,  or  inevitably  mull  refult  from  this  Science,  can 
have  only  a  certain  determinate  weight:  for  an  equitable  judge  will  not 
fatisfy  himfelf  with  calculating  the  evil  alone  :  he  weighs  the  benefits 
alfo ;  and,  if  the  preponderancy  be  on  that  fide,  his  confcience  is  at 
reft,  and  he  endeavours  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  prevent  or  avert 
the  evil. 

In  order  to  infpire  us  with  heroic  firmnefs  in  the  profecution  of 
laudable  enterprifes  which  are  not  wholly  exempted  from  a  mixture 
of  evil;  and  to  raife  us  above  the  contemptible  pufillanimity  which 
would  deter  us  from  the  performance  of  a  good  aftion,  on  account  of 
the  incidental  evils  it  may  occafion — let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Author 
of  the  greateft  of  bleffings.  Filled  with  the  moft  tender  love  of  man¬ 
kind,  pacific  without  oftentation,  this  was  neverthelefs  the  language  he 
held  :  Think  not  I  am  come  to  fend  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  fend 
peace,  but  a  fword. 

He  deplored  all  the  unhappy  confequences  which  might  refult  from 
his  miffion ;  but  he  was  not,  for  that,  lefs  firm  and  compofed  in  the 
execution  of  his  defign :  he  forefaw  the  diftant  efFefts  of  all  his  ac¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  good  muft  infinitely  preponderate.  I  muft  deplore, 
without  doubt,  the  abufe  which  may  be  made  of  my  Work;  but  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  do  much  more  good  than  harm,  I  am  at  peace  with 
myfelf.  I  clearly  forefee,  and  in  all  their  extent,  the  pernicious  effefts 
which  it  will,  or  which  it  may  produce — efpecially  in  the  earlier 
months  or  years  of  its  exiftence — and  in  perfons  who  fkim  along  the 
furface  of  human  and  divine  fcience.  Far  from  overlooking  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  I  view  them  in  their  moft  difcouraging  light,  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive  to  endeavour  by  the  moft  unremitting  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  and  to  render  my  labours,  in  other  refpeHs,  as  ufeful  as  poffible. 
In  a  word,  fo  far  from  being  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  the  baleful  ef- 
fe£ls  which  I  fore  fee,  fince  every  enterprife  however  good,  I  might 

fay, 
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say,  however  divine,  always  involves  with  it  less  or  more  of  ill — I  take 
confidence,  every  step  I  advance,  from  the  conviction,  ‘  that  my  un- 
‘  dertaking  is  good  in  itself ;  and  that  every  man  who  reads  my  Book, 
‘  with  any  degree  of  attention,  will  be  rather  better  for  it,  than  worse, 
c  unless  his  heart  be  already  totally  corrupted  This  is  what  1  had  to 
say  in  general.  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
first  objection. 

I. 

I  am  neither  a  Teacher  of  Necromancy,  nor  the  inventor  of  a  secret 
of  difficult  investigation,  of  which,  had  I  been  disposed,  I  might  have 
reserved  to  myself  the  sole  possession;  which  will  do  hurt  a  thousand 
times,  for  once  that  it  will  be  useful,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
it  is  dangerous  to  publish.  The  Science  to  which  I  devote  my  atten¬ 
tion  is  universally  diffused,  is  level  to  every  capacity,  is  the  lot  and  the 
inheritance  of  every  Man,  and  I  simply  give  an  account  of  my  own 
sensations,  my  observations,  and  my  conclusions.  Let  it  always  be 
recollected,  that  the  external  characters  are  designed  to  unfold  the  in¬ 
ternal;  that  every  species  of  human  knowledge  must  quickly  cease,  if 
we  should  lose  the  faculty  of  judging  of  the  interior  from  the  exterior; 
that  everv  Man  without  exception  possesses,  to  a  certain  degree, 
Physiognomical  discernment ;  that  he  is  born  with  it,  if  he  be  per¬ 
fectly  formed,  as  he  is  with  two  eyes  in  his  head.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  every  assembly,  in  every  species  of  intercourse  and 
society,  Men  always  form  a  judgement  from  the  Physionomy,  either 
founded  on  obscure  sensations,  or  on  observations  more  distinct. — 
And  thus,  even  on  the  supposition  that  Physiognomical  Science  can 
never  be  reduced  to  System,  no  one  would  the  less  on  that  account 
exercise  this  talent,  at  once  natural  and  acquired,  as  was  done  long 
before  I  thought  of  publishing  my  Essays.  Is  the  mischief  so  great 
then,  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  obscure  ideas,  such  as  are  clear  and1 
accurate  ?  Instead  of  abandoning  Men  to  a  sentiment  coarse,  erroneous 
Vol.  I.  A  a  and 
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and  confused,  and  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  pronouncing  absurd 
decisions,  would  it  not  be  better  to  perfect  their  skill,  to  prescribe 
rules  of  prudence,  to  employ  the  voice  of  humanity  and  the  example 
of  the  most  experienced  Physionomists,  to  render  them  circumspect  in 
forming  judgements,  as  often  as  the  consequences  could  possibly  be¬ 
come  hurtful  ?  Would  the  attainment  of  this  object,  I  repeat  it,  be  so 
very  great  a  calamity  P 

Here  I  make  a  solemn  declaration:  ‘  Whoever  rejects  my  salutary 
£  admonitions ;  whoever  refuses,  in  contradiction  to  the  reasons  and 
‘  examples  which  I  produce,  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
‘  to  be  mistaken  in  bis  decisions;  whoever  takes  pleasure  in  cherishing 
‘  evil  thoughts  of  his  brother,  in  diffusing  the  erroneous  ideas  he  has 
‘  conceived  of  him,  and  in  destroying  his  reputation,  renders  himself 
c  criminal  without  my  participation ;  my  soul  shall  not  be  sullied  with 
‘  bis  guilt,  in  the  day  when  every  evil  action  shall  be  brought  to  light 
‘  and  punished,  in  the  day  when  Eternal  Justice  shall  inflict  a  double 
‘  punishment  on  those  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  pronouncing 
‘  rash  decisions  against  their  neighbours.’ 

II. 

It  were  easy  to  prove,  That  very  few  persons,  who  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  accustomed  to  pry  into  the  concerns  of  others,  and  to  form 
malignant  judgements,  will  begin  at  the  Era  of  this  Publication  to  con¬ 
tract  these  abominable  habits. 

Without  an  occasion  furnished  by  Physiognomy,  bow  many  are  there 
whose  supreme  delight  is  to  judge  and  criticise  others,  both  in  private 
and  in  public ;  to  make  malicious  comments  on  what  is  done,  and 
what  is  not  done;  on  qualities  which  men  do  and  do  not  possess;  on 
their  intentions,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  them;  on  the  faults 
of  their  character,  of  their  heart,  &c.  Such  are  the  common  topics  of 
observation  and  malevolence,  in  which  the  Science  of  Physionomies  has 
no  manner  of  concern. 


And 
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And  what,  in  most  cases,  is  the  basis  of  !  hose  rash  and  unfounded 
decisions  which  are  pronounced  on  the  understanding,  and  chiefly  on 
the  heart  and  character  of  a  Man  ?  An  action,  a  word,  an  anecdote 
which  has  been  discovered  and  divulged — perhaps  a  series  of  actions, 
several  little  particularities — but  which  are  retailed  as  perfectly  authen¬ 
tic.  Be  it  so;  we  shall  allow  them  to  he  such;  but  we  must  inquire 
whether  this  mode  of  judging  characters  rest  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion. 

£  Such  an  action,’  you  tell  me,  £  is  very  wicked,  another  unjust,  a 
£  third  suspicious.’  Granted ;  but  was  the  fact  accurately  related  to 
you?  This  happens  much  seldomer  than  you  imagine.  Were  you 
informed  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case?  Are  you  acquainted 
with  all  the  motives  which  produced  the  action? — £  No.’ — What, 
you  know  neither  circumstances  nor  motives,  and  yet  pretend  to  judge 
definitively  of  the  action  ! 

I  would  much  rather  have,  as  the  basis  of  my  observations  on  Man,  the 
Physionomy  of  his  face,  ofhis  whole  figure,  his  deportment  and  gestures; 
a  foundation  infinitely  more  solid,  than  a  solitary  act,  detached  from 
a  series,  and  from  circumstances.— That  Man  is  said  to  be  violent  and 
passionate.  How  do  you  know  it? — By  his  actions.— Very  well:  but 
I  have  just  met  that  very  Man,  and  am  struck  with  the  gentleness  and 
modesty  visible  in  liis  face,  and  the  whole  of  his  behaviour.  I  perceive 
a  Man  mild,  but  lively  and  capable  of  being  provoked  (and  he  who 
possesses  no  irritability  is  not  a  Man,  neither  is  his  gentleness  a  virtue) ; 
I  consider  him  attentively,  and  discover  nothing  that  announces  a 
violent  character. 

From  that  moment  I  overlook  no  circumstance  tending  to  elucidate 
the  facts  which  have  given  rise  to  this  imputation.  I  find  that  some 
unguarded  expressions  have  escaped  him.  On  what  occasion  ? — Alas  ! 
he  was  provoked  beyond  bearing,  by  the  insolent  pretensions  of  a  brutal 

and  haughty  man. - Physiognomy  then  has  reconciled  me  to  the 

person 
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person  in  question,  and  has  represented  him  to  me  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  Calumny  had  placed  him. 

There  is  another,  I  am  told,  who,  possessing  a  very  large  revenue,  is 
yet  exceedingly  economical  in  his  table,  furniture,  and  dress. — I  highly 
approve  his  economy. — ‘  Is  it  possible?’  they  exclaim.  ‘  He  carries 
‘  his  avarice  to  the  greatest  excess,  he  denies  himself  almost  the  com- 
c  mon  necessaries  of  life,  and  grudges  the  most  trifling  expence.’ 

I  shrug  up  my  shoulders,  I  meditate  in  silence,  not  being  able  to  re¬ 
concile  that  sordid  passion  with  the  noble  and  graceful  air  of  his  face, 
and  the  natural  frankness  which  his  manners  announce ;  and  soon  after 
I  learn  that  this  worthy  Man,  whom  the  whole  Town  is  running  down 
as  a  Miser,  observes  this  rigid  economy  in  order  to  relieve  from  the 
pressure  of  considerable  debts,  a  father  formerly  in  good  credit,  but  at 
present  ruined  by  extravagance. 

‘  Behold  that  Jew:  He  has  no  respect  for  the  Sanhedrim,  nor  the 
‘  Doctors  of  the  Law. — He  disperses,  and  chaces  out  of  the  temple, 
‘  with  scourge  in  hand,  persons  who  had  never  done  him  any  harm; 
‘  — he  is  fond  of  good  cheer,  and  keeps  company  with  men  of  a  con- 
£  temptible  character;  he  takes  delight  in  sowing  discord;  and  was 
‘  lately  heard  to  say  among  his  confidential  friends,  I  am  not  come  to 
c  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.' 

What  idea  will  these  different  actions  convey  to  you  of  the  Person 
who  performed  them  ?  Contemplate,  on  the  contrary,  a  portrait  of  the 
same  Man,  drawn,  I  will  not  say  by  Raphael,  by  the  greatest  of  paint¬ 
ers,  but  by  Holbein  only ;  and  if  you  possess  a  single  spark  of  Physiog¬ 
nomical  discernment,  O!  with  what  certainty,  with  what  unreserved¬ 
ness  of  conviction  will  you  form  a  judgement  directly  opposite  to  the 
first!  The  detached  features  which  were  represented  to  you,  when 
put  in  their  proper  place,  are  no  longer  offensive ;  you  find  them  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  exalted  character,  and  worthy  of  the  great 
Friend  of  Mankind. 


Finally, 
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Finally,  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  Phyfionomy  prefents  the  whole 
man  to  an  experienced  eye  ;  that  its  language,  as  clear,  as  diverfified,  as 
it  is  infallible,  expreffes  the  whole  interior  of  Man, — there  is  little 
ground  to  fear  that  the  Science  of  which  it  is  the  objeft,  will  give 
occafion  to  rafh  or  falfe  decifions :  quite  the  reverfe,  it  mull  prevent 
them,  fhould  it  ever  become  general,  or  arrive  at  a  {fate  of  per- 
feftion. 

III. 

A  fecond  objeffion  is  raifed  againft  Phyfiognomy :  it  is  accufed  of 
*  encouraging  vanity,  by  holding  out  the  temptation  to  Man  of  becom- 
‘  ing  virtuous,  merely  to  improve  his  external  appearance.’ 

Defender  of  innocence  !  you  had  almoft  impofed  upon  me  by  this 
argument. — However,  I  muff  tell  you,  though  with  regret :  ‘  That 
‘  your  ideal  argument  was  taken  from  a  world  peopled  with  inno- 
‘  cent  creatures,  and  which  has  no  refemblance.  to  that  in  which  we 
‘  live.’ 

The  Men  whom  you  would  reform  are  not  Infants,  unconfcioufly 
good  :  we  have  to  do  with  grown  Men,  who  muff  be  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  diflinguifh  between  good  and  evil,  and  who,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  better,  muft  necefTarily  know  both  their  bad  and  their  good  qua¬ 
lities.  Permit  Man  to  affociate  with  the  noble  propenfity  which  dif- 
pofes  him  to  virtue,  the  defire  of  being  applauded  by  the  wife  and 
good,  and  undermine  not  one  of  the  pillars  of  human  virtue  ;  permit 
Man  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel,  that  God  marks  vice  with  deformity, 
and  adorns  virtue  with  charms  inexpreffible ; — fuller  him  to  enjoy  a 
fentiment  of  delight,  when  he  perceives  his  features  improved,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  heart  is  ennobled.  Tell  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
virtue  which  has  no  foundation  but  vanity,  is  neither  pure  nor  folid; 
that  vanity  bears  an  ignoble  character,  and  that  the  true  beauty  which 
virtue  bellows,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  virtue  itfelf,  and  this  fuppofes 
a  heart  exempted  from  vanity. 

Vol.  I.  B  b 
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Obferve  the  tear  flatting  to  the  eye  of  that  young  man  who  has 
unhappily  ft rayed  from  the  path  of  virtue  :  his  glafs,  or  perhaps  the 
mournful  look  fixed  upon  him  by  a  Phyfionomift  to  whom  he  is  dear, 
has  announced  to  him  his  degradation — every  grand  ideal  of  Mailers 
in  the  Art  prefents  to  him  human  nature  in  all  its  dignity - He  de¬ 

plores  his  mifconduft,  and  he  inftantly  vows  to  repair  it ;  he  afpires 
at  becoming,  in  time,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Creation. 


fragment 
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OF  THE  EASINESS 

OF  THE 

STUDY  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SCIENCES  the  leaft  complex,  Arts  themoft  Pimple  and  common, 
appear  difficult  when  in  their  infancy,  as  long  as  they  are  taught  only 
by  word  or  writing,  and  before  experience  and  daily  praftice  have 
rendered  them  familiar.  There  is  nothing  but  what  at  firft  prefents 
difficulty  ;  not  even  excepting  the  things  which  are  every  day  per¬ 
formed,  with  a  facility  hardly  credible,  were  not  the  fa£l  as  certain  as 
it  is  aftoniffiing.  How  many  objeftions  might  ignorance  and  inexpe¬ 
rience  raife  againlt  the  poihbility  of  croffing  the  vaft  Ocean — of  con- 
ftrucling  a  watch  for  the  fob,  for  a  ring,  and  fo  many  other  curious 
articles  of  manufa£ture,  which  we  have  continual  opportunities  of 
examining !  How  many  difficulties  are  there  in  the  way  of  medicine  ! 
and  yet  it  is  poffible  to  prevent  or  furmount  part  of  the  obflacles  which 
it  has  to  combat. 

A  man  ought  never  to  decide  carelefsly,  nor  with  precipitation, 
refpe&ing  the  poffibility,  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  what  he  has  never 
tried.  The  eafieft  thing  imaginable  may  be  difficult  to  one  who  has 
not  by  repeated  efforts  acquired  the  power  of  performing  it ;  whereas 
the  greateft  difficulties  vanifh  before  exertion  and  perfeverance. — 
e  Mere  common  place,’  I  fhall  be  told,  ‘  rendered  perfe&ly  difgufting 
(  by  frequent  repetition.’  No  matter  :  to  this  principle  we  muff  refer 
the  proof  of  the  facility  of  the  Phyfiognomical  Study, — and  that  alfo 
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of  the  carelefsnefs  or  obftinacy  of  thofe  who  chufe  rather  to  deny  the 
poffihility  of  this  Art,  than  to  open  their  eyes  and  acknowledge  its 
reality. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  made  the  experiment,  and  am  able  to  fay 
at  leaft  fomething  on  the  fubjeCl ;  I,  who  of  twenty  qualifications 
requifite  to  the  character  of  a  Phyfionomift,  can  fcarcely  lay  claim 
to  one. — Labouring  under  many  difadvantages — fhort-fightednefs  to  a 
great  degree;  want  of  leifure;  no  patience,  no  (kill  in  the  Art  of  defign; 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  world ;  a  profeffion,  which  furnifhes 
me  indeed  with  many  opportunities  of  knowing  mankind,  but  which 
employs  me  too  clofely  to  admit  of  a  particular  and  conneCted  courfe 
of  fludy;  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  Anatomy;  a  want  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  refources  of  language,  and  the  propriety  of  terms,  which 
is  to  be  acquired  only  by  an  extenfive  and  well-digefted  perufal  of 
the  beft  Writers,  and  efpecially  the  Epic  and  Dramatic  Authors  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages. — What  obflruCtions  in  the  way  of  improvement! 
— Neverthelefs  fcarce  a  day  paffes,  but  I  find  my  early  obfervations 
confirmed,  and  am  enabled  to  make  new  difeoveries. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  fo  little  verfed  in  the  art  of  obferving  and  com¬ 
paring,  provided  he  has  got  into  the  path  which  Nature  herfelf  has 
traced,  though  his  fources  of  knowledge  were  inferior  even  to  mine, 
yet  he  would  daily  advance  a  few  fteps,  amidll  all  the  difficulties 
which  doubtlefs  might  oppofe  him  on  every  fide. 

Flave  we  not  Man  continually  before  our  eyes  ?  In  cities  the  moil 
inconfiderable,  there  is  a  perpetual  concourfe  ;  we  continually  meet 
with  perfons  of  different,  or  even  of  entirely  oppofite  characters:  many 
of  thefe  chara£ters  are  known  to  us  independent  of  the  Science  of 
Phyfionomies ;  we  are  certain  that  one  is  beneficent,  another  hard¬ 
hearted  ;  forne  fickle,  others  fufpiciou* ;  this  man  fprightly,  that  con¬ 
tracted  or  ilupid :  their  faces  differ  as  much  as  their  characters ;  and 
to  determine,  to  deferibe  or  delineate  the  differences  of  their  Phyfio¬ 
nomies, 
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nomies,  is  not  more  difficult  than  to  fettle  the  difference  of  their  known 
characters. 


The  ftudy  of  mankind  is  conflantly  in  our  power ;  every  day  their 
interefts  are  blended  with,  or  oppofed  to  ours.  It  is  vain  for  them 
to  affume  a  difguife;  too  often  they  are  unmafked  by  paffion,  and  their 
true  form  is  difcovered  by  a  fudden  flafln  of  light,  even  when  the  ray 
is  fo  oblique  as  to  expofe  only  one  fide  of  the  character. 

This  being  the  cafe,  is  it  credible  that  Nature  can  have  rendered 
her  language  fo  unintelligible,  or  even  fo  difficult,  as  fome  pretend? 
How!  can  fire  have  given  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  the  power  of  per¬ 
ception,  nerves,  an  internal  fenfe;  yet  have  left  the  language  of  fur- 
faces  incomprehenfible?  She,  who  made  found  for  the  ear,  and  the 
ear  for  found;  fhe,  who  teaches  Man  fo  early  in  life  to  fpeak  and  to 
underhand  language;  fhe,  who  created  light  for  the  eye,  and  the  eye 
for  light,  who  has  expreffed  the  internal  difpofitions  of  Man,  his  fa¬ 
culties,  his  propenfities,  his  paffions,  under  forms  varied  without  end, 
— who  has  given  him  a  fenfe,  an  inftinft,  and  a  fentiment  capable  of 
catching  the  relations  which  fubfih  between  what  is  vifible  and  invifi- 
ble> — could  fire  have  fubjefted  him  to  an  impoffibility  of  gratifying,  in 
this  refpedl,  the  neceffity  he  is  under,  the  ardor  he  feels  to  make  new 
additions  to  his  {lock  of  knowledge?  Has  fhe  not  difclofed  to  his  cu¬ 
rious  and  penetrating  eye  myfteries  much  more  profound,  but  much 
lefs  ufeful  and  lefs  effential  to  Society?  Has  fire  not  taught  him  to 

'  O 

trace  the  path  of  Comets,  and  to  calculate  their  orbit?  Has  fire  not  put 
the  telefcope  into  his  hand,  and  difcovered  to  him  through  it  the 


Satellites  of  the  Planets  ?  Has  fhe  not  endowed  him  with  a  capacity 
oi  calculating  their  Eclipfes,  many  ages  before  the  time  ?  And  could 
this  tender  Mother  have  prefented  infuperable  obftacles  to  thofe  of  her 
cnildien  who,  enamoured  of  truth  and  humanity,  take  pleafure  in 
contemplating  the  glory  of  the  Moft-High,  difplayed  in  the  Mailer- 
piece  of  the  Creation  ?  What !  Hrall  things  for  which  we  have  no  oc- 
Vol.  I.  C  c 
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cafion  be  rendered  eafy;  and  infurmountable  difficulties  oppofed  only- 
in  cafes  which  to  us  are  the  moft  interelting  and  moft  important  ? 

Awake,  O  Man!  to  contemplate  humanity,  prefenting  itfelfto  view 
under  a  thoufand  different  appearances !  Come  and  derive  light  from  a 
fource  inexhauftible.  Shake  off  thy  indolence,  and  fear  no  obftacle. 
What  is  difficult  will  become  eafy,  provided  you  feel  its  importance, 
and  have  courage  to  proceed. 

All  that  is  requifite  is  to  be  fenfible,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  high 
confequence  of  being  well  acquainted  with  Mankind,  and  on  the  other, 
to  be  firmly  perfuaded  that  this  objedt  is  in  a  great  meafure  attainable: 
with  this  double  convidtion,  what  at  firft  appeared  arduous  or  impof- 
fible,  will  be  rendered  plain  and  pradticable.  Analyfis  is  the  great 
fecret  for  acquiring  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever.  Advance  in 
this  manner  from  object  to  objedt,  beginning  with  the  eafieft,  and  be 
affured  of  fuccefs.  The  Summit,  if  ever  you  reach  it,  muff  be  at¬ 
tained  progreffively  :  begin  with  the  firft  ftep,  proceed  to  the  fecond, 
and  fo  on  to  all  the  reft,  only  taking  care  to  omit,  to  overleap  no 
one. 

Is  there  any  one  Science,  however  hedged  round  with  difficulties 
(and  every  Science  has  originally  been  fo),  which  profound  medita¬ 
tion  and  perfevering  efforts  may  not,  in  time,  elucidate  and  bring  to 
perfedtion  ? 

When  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  method  which  is  perhaps  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  the  Study  of  Phyfiognomy, 
the  attentive  Reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  it  be  impoffi- 
ble,  or  even  fo  difficult  as  many  pretend,  to  fecure  a  footing,  and  to 
make  proficiency  in  this  Science. 
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BY  Phyfiognomical  Difcernment  we  mean — the  fenfation  and  the 
conjectures  which  certain  Phyftonomies  produce,  from  which  we  form 
a  judgement  of  the  moral  character  which  they  announce,  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Man  whofe  face  or  portrait  we  examine. 

This  Sentiment,  or  this  Tad,  is  very  general;  that  is  to  fay,  there 
is  not  a  Man,  nay  there  is  not  an  Animal,  but  what  has  received  a 
Phyfiognomical  Tad,  as  well  as  eyes  to  fee.  Every  one  experiences 
different  fenfations  conformably  to  the  difference  of  the  Phyhonomies 
which  excite  them.  Every  figure  leaves  impreffions,  which  one  diffi- 
milar  would  not  have  produced. 

However  various  the  impreffions  which  may  be  made  on  different 
fpefilators  by  the  fame  objefit  ;  however  contradifitory  the  judgements 
formed  refpecting  one  and  the  fame  figure  ;  there  are  however  certain 
contours,  certain  Phyfionomies,  certain  traits — on  which  all  Men,  thofe 
excepted  who  are  abfolutely  deflitute  of  common  fenfe,  will  pronounce 
the  fame  decifion,  and  which  they  will  arrange  in  the  fame  clafs;  juft 
as  all  Men,  however  different  in  general  their  opinions  and  their  judge¬ 
ment  with  relpeft  to  the  refemblance  of  the  fame  portrait,  will  unani- 
moully  agree  that  ‘  fuch  a  portrait  is  ftriking,  or  that  it  is  not  in  the 


*  We  fhall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  refume  this  fubjeft,  and  to  fpeak  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  Phyfi¬ 
ognomical  Spirit, 


*  leaft 
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‘  ieaft  like  the  original.’  A  hundred  proofs  might  be  produced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  univerfality  of  this  Phyfiognomical  fentiment ;  but  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  them,  to  eflablifh  the  fact  be¬ 
yond  difpute. 

I  fhall  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  advanced  refpecling  the 
general  and  conflant  practice  of  judging  the  interior  from  the  exterior ; 
but  only  add,  that  nothing  more  is  neceffary,  than  to  pay  attention 
for  a  few  days  to  what  we  hear,  or  read,  refpefting  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  colled!  Phyfiognomical  decifions  pronounced  by  the 
very  Adverfaries  of  the  Science.  ‘  I  read  that  in  his  eyes. — It  is  fuffi- 
*  clent  to  fee  him. — He  has  the  air  of  an  honeft  man. — I  prognolti- 
£  cate  every  thing  good  from  that  face. — Thefe  eyes  promife  nothing 
‘  good. — Probity  is  painted  in  his  looks. — I  would  trull  him  merely  on 
‘  his  Phyfionomy. — If  that  Man  deceive  me,  I  will  trull  nobody  here- 
‘  after. — He  has  an  air  of  candor,  an  open  countenance. — I  diftruft 
‘  that  fmile. — He  dares  not  look  you  in  the  face.’  Even  Anti-phyli- 
o gnomical  decifions  confirm,  as  exceptions,  the  univerfality  of  the  fen¬ 
timent  for  which  I  contend.  ‘  His  Phyfionomy  is  againll  him. — I 
‘  could  not  have  fufpedted  that  from  his  look. — He  is  better,  or,  he  is 
c  worfe  than  he  appears,  & c.’ 

Obferve  Men  of  every  clafs,  from  the  moll  refined  politician  down 
to  the  dregs  of  the  people;  attend  to  the  judgements  they  pronounce 
on  the  perfons  with  whom  they  are  connected,  and  you  will  be  afto- 
nifhed  to  find  what  influence  a  fentiment  purely  Phyfiognomical  has 
upon  their  manner  of  thinking.  I  have,  for  fome  time  pall,  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  making  this  remark ;  and  among  thofe  who 
have  furnifhed  me  with  it,  there  are  fome  who  do  not  fo  much  as  know 
that  I  am  writing  on  the  fubjedt, — and  who  never  in  their  life  heard 
the  word  Phyfionomy.  I  appeal  therefore  to  experience  for  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  affertion,  That  Men  in  general  are  lefs  or  more  guided, 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  by  the  impulfe  of  a  Phyfiognomical  per¬ 
ception.  There 
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There  is  another  proof  of  the  univerfality  of  this  obfcure  percep¬ 
tion,  which  indicates  to  us  the  diftinCtion  of  internal  characters,  from 
the  differences  of  external  figiis.  This  proof,  no  lefs  ftriking,  though 
fufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it,  is  taken  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Phyfiognomical  terms  which  have  found  their  way  into  all  lan¬ 
guages,  and  are  in  ufe  among  all  nations; — from  the  great  number  of 
moral  denominations,  which  are,  in  reality,  purely  Phyfiognomical. 

The  illuftration  of  this  proof  would  be  an  interefting  purfuit.  It 
might  become  a  fource  of  new  and  important  obfervation  rcfpecting 
the  genius  of  Language,  and  alfift  in  fixing  the  true  fenfe  of  words.  It 
were  poffible  alfo  to  make  an  advantage  of  Phyfiognomical  proverbs, 
by  a  judicious  collection;  but  I  pretend  not  to  the  erudition  neceffary 
to  the  execution  of  fuch  a  tafk,  and  my  indifpenfable  occupations  pre¬ 
clude  the  refearches  requifite  for  collecting  the  examples  which  every 
language  would  furnifh.  An  appeal  might  perhaps  be  here  fuccefsfully 
made  to  that  multitude  of  Phyfiognomical  touches,  characters,  defcrip- 
tions  which  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  in  the  bell  Poets,  and  which 
are  fo  well  calculated  to  intereft  every  Reader  of  tafle  and  fenfibility, 
who  knows  and  loves  his  fellow-creatures. 

Perufe  the  Iliad,  Klopftock’s  Mefliah,  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau;  you 
will  find,  throughout,  Phyfiognomical  paffages,  ftriking  portraits,  full  of 
truth  and  energy,  in  which  the  Poet,  by  defcribing  the  features,  attitude 
and  figure  of  his  characters,  unfolds,  in  fome  meafure,  their  moral  qua¬ 
lities,  and  the  fituation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

I  return  to  Phyfiognomical  terms,  of  which  I  fhall  produce  only 
two  inftances. 

Uprightnefs,  moral  reElitude;  how  much  meaning  is- contained  in  thefe 
words!  While  they  convey  the  idea  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  they  ex- 
prefs  at  the  fame  time  the  attitude  and  gait  natural  to  the  perfon;  an 
attitude  which  exhibits  every  member  in  its  proper  place,  a  figure  ereCt, 
a  firm  ftep  advancing  directly  and  with  intrepidity  to  its  object. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  Brazen- 
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Brazen-faced  is  not  lefs  fignificant.  Whoever  invented  the  term  had 
a  thorough  perfuafion  that  the  forehead  expreffes  what  paifes  in  the 
interior  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart. 

Befides,  it  is  not  only  the  afpeft  of  the  human  figure  which  roufes 
the  Phyfiognomical  Taft.  It  can  exercife  itfelf  on  piftures,  drawings, 
filhouettes,  and  fimple  lines.  I  queftion  whether  there  be  one  Man 
in  the  world,  incapable  of  catching  the  expreffion  and  the  fignification 
of  a  hundred,  perhaps  of  many  hundreds  of  lines;  if  not,  at  firft,  with¬ 
out  affiftance,  at  leaf!  after  having  had  them  once  explained. 

Among  the  Phyfionomies  which  form  the  groupe  below,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  that  does  not  fhock  our  Phyfiognomical  feeling : 
they  are  all  vulgar  or  contemptible,  and  the  Reader  mull  be  inatten¬ 
tive  indeed,  who  difcovers  not  in  them  the  imprefs  of  brutality. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 

PRESENTED  BY 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  PH YSIONOMIES. 


THIS  Fragment  fhould  have  been  the  longeft  of  my  Work,  it  fhall 
neverthelefs  be  one  of  the  fhortelt.  A  Volume  would  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  detail  and  unfold  the  innumerable  difficulties  in  which  the 
Science  of  Phyfionomies  is  involved. 

All  the  objections  which  have  been  raifed  again!!  it,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  prove  at  leaf!,  that  the  difficulties  which  attend  this 
branch  of  the  fludy  of  Nature  are  generally  acknowledged. 

In  truth,  the  Adverfaries  of  the  Science  have  not  produced  all  the 
objections  which  they  might;  nor  could,  I  imagine,  all  their  combined 
efforts  colleCt  fo  many  difficulties  as  the  Philofophical  Phyfionomift 
finds  he  has  to  encounter,  the  moment  he  enters  upon  his  refearches. 
A  thoufand  times  have  I  felt  myfelf  intimidated  by  their  number  and 
variety;  a  thoufand  times  have  I  been  tempted  to  abandon  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  Itudy:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  always  been  re¬ 
animated  and  encouraged  to  proceed  by  certain,  folid,  pofitive  obfer- 
vations,  which  I  had  already  collected,  and  which  I  faw  eftablifhed  by 
a  thoufand  concurring  experiments,  without  a  fingle  one  to  contradict 
them.  This  revived  my  courage,  and  determined  me  to  force  my  way 
through  part  of  the  difficulties  which  oppofed  my  progrefs;  calmly 
negleCting  fuch  as  I  deemed  infurmountable,  till  I  found  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  elucidating  them,  or  difcovered  the  means  of  reconciling  fomany 
apparent  contradictions.  In 
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In  general,  what  a  lingular  talent  are  fome  men  bleffed  with,  of  fee¬ 
ing,  of  creating,  or  of  imagining  endlefs  and  infuperable  difficulties  in 
every  fobjedl,  even  the  eafieft  and  mod  fimple!  I  could  mention  many 
perfons  who  poffefs  it  in  the  higheft  degree;  and  I  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing  that  they  have  a  didindlive  charadler,  altogether  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  I  have  not  the  lead  intention  to  difpute  their  merit:  it  is  pof- 
fible  they  may  be  the  fait  of  fociety,  but  fore  I  am  they  cannot  be  its 
aliment. — I  admire  their  talents,  but  would  beg  leave  to  decline  their 
friendlhip,  fhould  they  ever  be  difpofed  to  wifh  for  mine.  The  Reader 
will  have  the  goodnefs  to  pardon  this  ffiort  digreffion.  I  return  to  my 
fobjedl,  the  difficulties  which  befet  Phyfiognomy ;  and  they  fhall  not  de¬ 
tain  me  long,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  as  it  is  not  my  intention, 
in  this  place,  to  anfwer  the  objedtions  railed  againd  the  Science.  The 
mod  material  of  them  will  be  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 
and  anfwered  in  their  proper  place.  Befides,  the  Fragment  on  ‘  the 
‘  charadler  of  the  Phyfionomid,’  which  fhall  prefently  follow,  mud 
.oblige  me  to  refume  the  fubjedt ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  concife, 
as  mod  of  the  difficulties  in  quedion  chiefly  affedl  the  fame  objedt — I 
mean  the  extreme  delicacy  of  an  infinite  number  of  features  and  cha- 
radlers,  or  the  impoffibility  of  expreffing  and  analyzing  certain  feelings 
and  obfervations. 

It  is  incontedably  certain,  that  the  flighted  diffimilitudes,  foch  as  the 
eye  of  a  novice  can  fcarcely  difcriminate,  often  exprefs  very  different 
charadlers.  The  fequel  of  my  Work  will  exhibit  proofs  of  it  in  almod 
ever^'  page.  In  many  cafes,  the  mod  inconfiderable  depreffion  or  ele¬ 
vation,  the  lengthening  or  fhortening  of  a  line,  were  it  but  a  fingle 
liair's-breadth,  the  fmalled  derangement  or  obliquity,  will  materially 
alter  a  face,  and  the  expreffion  of  a  charadler.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  only  attempt  to  trace  the  fame  face  in  profile,  five  or  fix  times  by 
the  fhade,  and  every  time  with  all  poffible  accuracy;  then  compare  the 
filhouettes  after  they  are  reduced. 


The 
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The  unavoidable  differences  which  appear  in  thefe  reprefentations 
of  the  fame  face,  demonftrate  the  difficulty,  the  impoffibility  of  preci- 
fion,  even  when  the  moll  certain  method  of  catching  the  likenefs  is 
obferved  ;  and  yet,  for  the  reafons  alleged,  how  effential  to  the  Science 
of  Phyfionomies  is  that  precifion  !  It  may  frequently  happen  that  the 
feat  of  charadler,  at  leaf!  in  part,  fhall  be  fo  concealed,  malked  and 
involved,  as  to  become  apparent  only  in  certain  fituations  of  the  face, 
which  are  perhaps  but  rarely  prefented,  and  that  thefe  fugitive  indica¬ 
tions  fhall  difappear,  before  they  have  produced  a  fufficient  impreffion. 
And,  fhould  the  impreffion  be  ever  fo  lively,  it  is  extremely  poffible 
that  the  trait  which  produced  it  may  be  veiy  difficult  to  hit,  that  it  may 
be  fcarcely  poffible  to  exprefs  it  by  the  pencil,  much  left  by  the  graver, 
or  in  words.  The  fame  may  take  place,  when  the  figns  are  permanent, 
and  in  fome  fort  diftindtive  and  certain.  There  are  many  of  this  fort, 
which  are  neither  to  be  explained  nor  imitated ;  many  which  are  al- 
moft  beyond  the  grafp  of  imagination  itfelf :  they  are  felt  rather  than 
perceived.  Who  is  capable  of  defcribing,  for  example,  or  of  drawing, 
the  genial  ray,  which  at  once  ffreds  its  gentle  light  and  falutary  warmth; 
nay,  what  eye  is  acute  enough  to  catch  it?  Who  is  able  to  exprefs  or 
paint  the  look  of  love — the  foft  emotion  of  fenfibility  diffufing  blef- 
fednefs  around  ? — the  dawn  or  the  decline  of  defire  and  hope  ? — the 
delicate  traits  of  a  calm,  pure  and  difmterefted  tendernefs?  that  precious 
inftindt  of  a  noble  mind,  which,  under  the  veil  of  humility,  ardently 
preffes  forward  to  the  relief  of  wretchednefs,  to  the  communication 
of  felicity  ;  and  whofe  unbounded  beneficence  clafps  in  its  embrace 
not  only  the  prefent  generation,  but  pofterity  ? — Who  is  able  to  deli¬ 
neate  all  the  fecret  emotions  which  are  concentrated  in  the  eye  of  the 
Defender,  or  the  Adverfary  of  Truth  ;  of  the  Friend  or  the  Enemy  of 
his  Country? — Shew  me  the  Painter  capable  of  reprefenting  the  piercing 
glance  of  Genius,  as  it  darts  from  objedl  to  objedt;  as  it  penetrates  with 
the  irreffftibility  of  lightning ;  as  it  irradiates,  dazzles,  and,  with  the 
Vol.  I.  E  e  rapidity 
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rapidity  of  thought,  a  (fumes  at  pleafure  a  robe  of  light,  or  fhrowds  itfelf 
in  darknefs? — Is  the  image  of  fire  to  be  conveyed  by  China-ink,  light 
by  a  crayon,  the  expreffion  of  life  by  clay  or  oil? — It  is  with  the  Phyfi- 
onomy,  as  with  every  other  objeft  of  tafte,  from  the  mod  grofsly  mate¬ 
rial,  up  to  the  mod  delicately  refined,  from  the  phyfical  relifh  of  our 
ordinary  food,  up  to  the  moral  fenfe  of  the  fublimed  truths :  we  feel, 
but  are  incapable  of  exprefiing  our  fenfations. 

By  how  many  accidents,  lefs  or  more  important,  phyfical  as  well  as 
moral;  by  how  many  fecret  circumdances,  changes,  paffions;  by  how 
many  varieties  in  relpeft  of  drefs  and  attitude,  not  to  mention  the  incef- 
fant  play  of  light  and  (hade,  may  a  man  be  betrayed  into  an  error,  and 
made  to  lee  a  face  in  a  falfe  point  of  view !  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  more 
accurately,  How  eafily  may  an  erroneous  judgement  be  impofed  upon 
us,  through  fuch  means,  refpedling  a  particular  face,  and  its  expref¬ 
fion  ! 

How  poffible  is  it  then,  to  be  midaken  in  the  elfential  qualities  of 
Character,  and  to  adopt  as  the  bafis  of  our  decifions,  what  was  purely 
accidental ! 

Zimmermann  has  faid,  that  ‘  the  mod  fenfible  Man  in  certain  mo- 
‘  ments  of  languor  has  a  perfeft  refemblance  to  a  changeling:’  he  is 
right,  if  nothing  be  taken  into  confideration  but  the  aftual  pofition, 
for  the  moment,  of  the  moveable  and  mufcular  parts  of  the  face. 

And  to  what  a  pitch,  to  produce  one  of  the  mod  obvious  among  a 
multitude  of  examples,  to  what  a  pitch  may  the  fmall-pox  disfigure  a 
face,  and  imprint  on  it  traces  never  to  be  erafed!  Flow  are  the  mod 
delicate  and  diftin&ive  features  deranged  and  confounded  by  this  dif- 
temper,  and  every  mark  by  which  we  knew  them  effaced! 

I  fhall  not,  at  prefent,  fpeak  of  the  difficulties  which  artful  diffimu- 
lation  throws  in  the  way  of  the  mod  experienced  Obferver :  perhaps 
I  may  introduce  a  few  hints  on  the  fubject  in  another  place;  but  there 
is  one  remark  more  which  I  mud  not  now  omit. 


With 
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With  the  pureft  intentions,  with  the  greateft  abilities,  and  with  a 
mind  the  moft  philofophical,  the  Phyfionomift  is  Hill  a  Man:  in 
other  words,  not  only  is  he  lubjeft  to  error,  but  likewife  under  the 
influence  of  partiality,  though  he  ought  to  be  impartial  as  God  him- 
felf. 

Seldom  can  he  refrain  from  viewing  objefls  as  they  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  lrimfelf,  and  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  propenfities  or 
averfions. 

The  confufed  recollection  of  what  yielded  pleafure  or  excited  dif- 
guft,  affociated  in  the  mind  with  a  particular  Phyfionomy,  by  accef- 
fory  or  fortuitous  circumftances; — the  imprefhon  which  an  amiable 
or  offenlive  objeCt  has  left  in  the  imagination — poffibly  may,  nay  ne- 
ceffarily  muft,  influence  his  obfervations  and  decifions.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  till  Phyfiognomy  be  taught  by  Angels  inftead  of  Men,  it  muff 
have  infinite  difficulties  to  encounter. 

This  is  granting,  I  think,  to  Sceptics  in  our  Science,  all  they  can 
reafonably  afk. — May  we  not  hope,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  refearches  we  flrall  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  folve  more  than  one 
of  thefe  difficulties,  which  at  firft  fight  muft  appear  to  the  Reader, 
perhaps  to  the  Author  himfelf,  beyond  all  powers  of  lolution? 

I  find  it  impoffible,  however,  to  conclude  this  Fragment,  before  I 
have  unburthened  my  mind  of  an  anxiety  which  lies  heavy  upon  it, 
and  which  has  indeed  already  efcaped  me.  It  is  this,  that  men  of 
weak  minds,  and  deftitute  of  every  pretenfion  to  Philofophy,  who 
never  made,  and  never  will  be  capable  of  making,  any  thing  that  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  obfervation,  may,  under  the  authority  of  my  Work, 
affume  the  character  of  Phyfiognomiffs.  Let  me  whifper  a  fhort  ad¬ 
monition  in  their  ear.  ‘  It  is  not  by  barely  reading  my  Book,  were  it 
‘  ten  times  more  profound,  and  a  hundred  times  more  perfect  than  it  is 
£  — that  you  can  become  Phyfionomifts,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
‘  flart  up  into  a  Matter  in  painting  from  having  copied  the  drawings  of 

‘  Preyfler, 
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c  Preyfler,  and  ftudied  the  Theories  of  Hagedorn  and  Des  Piles. — -juft 
e  as  one  is  not  a  Ikilful  Phyfician  merely  from  having  attended  Boer- 
‘  haave’s  Le£tures, — nor  a  profound  Politician,  becaufe  he  has  read 
‘  Grotius  and  Puffendorff,  and  got  Montefquieu  by  heart.’ 
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ADDITION. 

I  MEAN,  in  this  Supplement,  to  confider  a  particular  objection, 
which  appears  to  have  fome  weight,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated. 

Every  Man,  it  will  be  faid,  differs  from  every  other — to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  not  only  no  one  face,  but  no  one  feature  of  a  face,  no  nofe,  no  eye, 
&c.  perfe£lly  refembles  another :  hence,  every  attempt  to  clafs  them 
muit  be  abfurd;  and  every  thing  being  indeterminate,  confufed  and 
uncertain  in  the  pretended  claffes  which  are  meant  to  be  eftablifhed, 
Phyfiognomy  falls  to  the  ground.  This  objeflion,  which  has  been  held 
up  as  infuperable,  lofes  all  its  force,  when  you  confider  that  it  applies 
equally  to  all  human  Sciences,  to  every  fpecies  of  knowledge,  and  is 
accordingly  refuted  already  by  every  Science  in  particular.  May  not 
the  fame  thing  be  faid  of  all  objefls,  and  even  of  all  their  attributes? 
Differs  not  every  object  from  another  object,  every  attribute  from  an¬ 
other  attribute? 

Let  us  take  the  molt  fimple  and  familiar  of  all  examples :  the  flature 
of  the  human  body.  Who  will  deny  that  it  is  impoffible  to  find  two 
perfons  of  precifely  the  fame  height  ? 

But  can  this  be  alleged  as  a  reafon  again!!  claffmg  Men  according 
to  their  fize,  for  exploding  the  cuflom,  and  difputing  the  propriety  of 
the  common  divifion  into  five  claffes ;  namely,  the  dwarfifh,  fhort, 
middle-fized,  tall,  and  gigantic?  Who  ever  thought  of  advancing  a 
fimilar  obje&ion  again!!  the  Art  of  Medicine?  or  again!!  the  dodlrine 
of  the  diverfity  of  difeafes?  What  holds  in  this  cafe,  mu!!  hold  in  every 
other:  no  one  is  the  fame  in  every  individual;  and  wo  to  that  Phyfi- 
cian,  who,  without  employing  Phyfiological  or  Pathological  Phyfiog- 
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nomy,  that  is,  without  confulting  in  every  particular  cafe  his  Phyfiog- 
nomical  fentiment,  without  permitting  his  fpirit  of  obfervation  to  a£t, 
fhould  tie  himfelf  down  to  treat  every  difeafe  according  to  its  fpecific 
clafs,  without  once  thinking  to  modify  his  prefcriptions  in  conformity 
to  the  peculiar  fymptoms  which  he  obferved  in  his  patient !  Is  this, 
however,  a  reafon  for  renouncing  all  claffification  of  difeafes?  Will 
it  be  therefore  denied  that  fome  have  a  greater  refemblance  than 
others?  that  there  are  many  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  clafs? 
that,  of  confequence,  in  the  treatment  of  them,  they  may  with  propri¬ 
ety  be  fubjefted  to  a  claffical  regimen?  &c. 

I  fenfibly  feel  with  what  juflice  it  is  faid,  that  thefe  abflradions, 
this  claflification,  and  all  the  reafonings  founded  and  accumulated 
upon  thefe  claffified  and  abflract  ideas,  materially  injure  the  Sciences, 
check  the  human  mind  in  its  flight,  miflead  it  a  thoufand  times,  and 
divert  it  from  the  important  fludy  of  Nature,  which,  being  individual 
in  every  thing,  is  the  only  fource  of  truth,  the  proper  nourifhment  of 
genius. 

There  is  nothing,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing  that  refts  on  a  more 
folid  foundation;  provided  always,  that  you  do  not  pretend,  on  that 
account,  to  run  down  all  abffraCtion,  all  claffification,  as  inaccurate, 
falfe  and  hurtful.  I  have  no  intention  to  demonffrate  in  this  place, 
that,  notwithflanding  all  the  inconveniences  which  attend  them,  they 
are  of  the  higheft  utility,  nay,  indifpenfably  neceffary.  This  fubjeCt 
well  deferves  a  feparate  and  philofophical  inveftigation,  confidering 
what  an  age  we  live  in.  I  only  wifh  to  avail  myfelf  of  theprefent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  make  every  Reader,  who  is  capable  of  reflection,  fenfible  of 
the  importance  of  a  general  and  philofophical  remark  already  hinted, 
namely,  ‘  That  every  judgement  we  form  is,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing 
‘  but  comparifon,  and  claffification;  nothing  more  than  the  approxi- 
‘  mation  of  objeCts,  and  the  contrafling  thofe  we  do  not  know,  with 
‘  thofe  of  which  we  have  fome  knowledge.’ 
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It  is  at  leaf!  manifeltly  evident,  that  Phyfiognomy  deferves  not  the 
exclufive  reproach  :  ‘  that,  becaufe  of  individual  differences,  it  admits 
4  neither  of  claffification  nor  abftraftion,  and  of  confequence  cannot 
'  be  treated  fcientifically.’  This  objedtion,  I  fay,  cannot,  confidently 
with  juftice,  be  applied  to  it,  more  than  to  every  other  Science.  It  is 
not  confidered,  that  if  this  objection  had  any  folidity,  if  all  the  confe- 
quences  meant  to  be  deduced  from  it,  really  exifted  in  all  their  force, 
it  were  eafy  to  prove  by  the  fame  arguments  that  we  fhould  give  over 
fpeaking.  Let  me  explain  myfelf. 

What  is  language,  in  what  does  it  confilt,  but  in  terms,  which  exprefs 
general  ideas? 

I  except  proper  names  of  men,  edifices,  cities,  places,  and  thofe  of 
fome  animals. 

Every  term  which  exprelfes  a  general  idea,  is  nothing  but  the  name 
of  a  clafs  of  things,  or  of  the  properties,  the  qualities  which  referable 
each  other,  and  which  differ  neverthelefs  in  many  refpedts.  Virtue 
and  vice  form  two  claffes  of  adtions  and  difpofitions;  but  every  virtu¬ 
ous  adtion  materially  differs  from  every  other  virtuous  adtion;  and 
this  diverfity  is  fo  great,  to  the  point  of  feparation  where  vice  begins, 
that  certain  adtions  feem  to  belong  to  neither  clafs. 

Speaking  of  a  number  of  perfons  fociably  affembled,  it  is  ufual  to 
fay,  ‘they  were  all  very  merry:’  now  what  is  expreffed  by  the  word 
‘  merry  but  a  clafs  of  fenfations  differently  modified  in  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  to  which  the  adtual  fituation  of  each  individual  gives  a  new 
modification?  W e  have  the  terms  ‘joy,  gaiety,  good-humour,  pleafure, 

‘  mirth,  ferenity,  fatisfadtion,  delight,  rapture;’  add  to  thefe  twenty 
terms  more,  and  obferve  how  many  millions  of  fhades  and  degrees  ftill 
remain  to  be  filled  up,  how  many  myriads  of  cafes  which  do  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  any  of  thefe  claffes.  Does  not  the  fame  thing  hold 
good  with  refpedt  to  many  founds  we  utter,  without  our  being  able  to 
exprefs  them  in  writing?  Mult  a  new  word,  therefore,  be  created,  a 
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particular  fign  invented,  for  every  individual  fituation,  for  every  varia¬ 
tion,  every  gradation  of  fhade,  every  breath,  every  motion?  This  were 
to  aim  at  being  God !  Or,  are  we  to  fpeak  no  more,  becaufe  all  lan¬ 
guage  is  only  a  perpetual  claffification,  and  becaufe  all  claffification  is 
defective  and  imperfect  ? 
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SPIRIT  OF  OBSERVATION 
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PHYSIOGNOMY, 


THE  vague  and  obfcure  Phyfiognomical  Senfation  of  which  we 
have  fpoken  in  Fragment  XII.  is  not  more  general,  than  the  Spirit  of 
Obfervation  is  uncommon.  Many  feel  the  truths  which  are  the  objedt 
of  this  Science,  but  few  are  capable  of  digeffing  them.  We  introduce 
this  Fragment  immediately  after  that  on  ‘  the  Difficulties  of  Phyfiog- 
*  nomy,’  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  fubjoined  the  Fragment  which 
treats  of  *  the  Eaftnefs  of  the  Study  of  Phyfionomies,’  to  that  on  ‘  the 
‘  Univerfality  of  Phyfiognomical  Difcernment.’  The  one  elucidates, 
re£tifies,  and  confirms  the  other. 
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A  talent  for  obfervation  appears  to  be  of  eafy  attainment — yet  no 
one  is  fo  rare.  What  is  it  to  obfervef  It  is  to  examine  attentively  all 
the  different  appearances  of  an  objedt,  to  confider  it,  firft,  in  each  of 
its  parts  feparately;  then  to  compare  the  whole  with  other  objects  real 
or  poffible, — to  form  a  clear  and  dihindt  idea  of  what  diflinguifhes,  de¬ 
termines  it,  renders  it  what  it  is — in  a  word,  to  acquire  fuch  an  accu¬ 
rate  perception  of  the  individual  qualities  of  an  objedt,  feparately,  and 
in  their  combination,  as  never  to  confound  the  characters  which  belong 
to  it,  with  thofe  which  diltinguifh  other  objedts,  whatever  refemblance 
there  may  be  between  them. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  how  rare  a  judicious  fpirit  of  obfervation 
is,  you  have  only  to  mark  the  opinions  of  different  perfons  refpedting 
the  fame  portrait.  What  has,  at  leaft,  convinced  me  of  it,  is,  that  I 
have  feen  Men  of  genius,  Obfervers  jultly  celebrated,  Phyfionomifls  of 
far  greater  ability  than  I  fhall  ever  dare  to  claim — confound  portraits 
and  lilhouettes  entirely  different,  and  identify  characters  perfectly 
diftinct  from  each  o  her. 

The  miflake  is  eafy,  I  admit  it,  and  I  myfelf  have  probably  fallen, 
more  than  once,  into  the  very  error  I  am  cenfuring.  It  proves,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  true  fpirit  of  obfervation  is  very  uncommon,  even  among 
thofe  who  have  been  its  molt  afiiduous  cultivators. 

I  fhudder  to  think  on  the  falfe  refemblances  which  are  difcovered 
between  certain  portraits  or  filhouettes,  and  living  characters;  when  I 
fee  that,  in  fome  eyes,  every  caricature  may  change  into  a  faithful  por¬ 
trait,  or  even  pafs  for  a  pure  ideal  form.  Thefe  decifions  have  a  per¬ 
fect  analogy  with  thofe  which  are  pronounced  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  upon  the  charadters  of  their  fellow-creatures:  every  Hander, 
provided  it  have  the  Highteft  air  of  probability,  is  eagerly  feized,  and 
paffes  for  truth.  Thus,  a  thoufand  faulty  portraits  pafs  for  perfect  like- 
neffes.  Hence  proceed  fo  many  falfe  Phyliognomical  judgements; 
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hence  all  thefe  objections  againft  the  Science  itfelf — obje&ions 
which  appear,  at  firft,  unanfwerable,  but  which  have,  indeed,  no 
real  foundation.  That  is  denominated  a  refemblance  which  is  not  fo, 
from  want  of  knowledge  to  obferve  with  fufficient  accuracy  and 
attention. 

Portrait-Painters  themfelves  are  not  perfectly  fecured  againft  rnif- 
takes  of  this  fort*. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  cenfure  or  to  offend  any  perfon :  I  would 
only  wifh  to  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  cautions;  I  would  warn  the  young 
Phyfionomift  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  ambiguous  and  hafty  compa- 
rifons  and  decifions,  and  to  beware  of  pronouncing,  till  he  is  certain 
of  never  finding  a  refemblance  between  two  faces,  where  there  is  none, 
and  of  confounding  two  faces  which  are  like. 

I  fhall  likewife,  through  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  may  offer,  to  fix  the  attention  of  my  Readers  on  the  flight 
and  almoft  imperceptible  differences  to  be  found  in  certain  Phyfiono- 
mies,  and  in  paiticular  features,  which,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  have  a 
refemblance. 

I  now  proceed  to  exhibit  fome  examples. 


*  In  a  future  Fragment,  on  portrait-painting,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  fome  of  the  faults 
which  I  have  remarked,  in  this  refpeft,  among  that  clafs  of  Painters.  I  may  not,  poffiblv,  deliver  all  1  have 
to  fay  upon  the  fubjeft;  but  enough,  perhaps,  to  furnilh  matter  for  refteaion. 
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Many  perfons  would  fay  at  the  firft  glance,  that,  the  head-drefs  ex¬ 
cepted,  thefe  four  profiles  refemble  each  other.  And  had  they  been 
produced  feparately  at  confiderable  intervals,  and  had  the  locks  been 
difpofed  in  the  fame  manner,  the  generality  of  obfervers  would  infal¬ 
libly  have  faid  ‘  There  is  a  face  which  I  have  already  feen  two  or  three 
‘  times/  Let  an  attentive  obferver  examine  in  company  with  other 
perfons  a  colleftion  of  portraits  or  filhouettes,  and  he  will  be  fhocked 
at  the  comparifons  which  are  made  by  men  of  the  beft  fenfe.  The  four 
faces  before  us,  prefent  indeed  nothing  heterogeneous;  yet  there  is  in 
them  fuch  a  difference  of  character,  that  a  real  Obferver  would  feel 
himfelf  greatly  hurt,  if  one  happened  to  confound  them.  They  have  a 
likenefs,  nearly  fuch  as  fillers  who  refemble  each  other.  But  the  fore¬ 
head  of  No.  4.  is  very  inferior  to  the  other  three.  The  nofe  of  Figure  a. 

is 
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is  the  most  beautiful,  and  announces  most  penetration.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  in  Profile  4.  has  not  near  so  much  spirit  as  that  of  the  other 
three:  in  this  respect, the  third  evidently  merits  the  preference,  the  eye 
of  which  also  is  the  most  intelligent  of  the  four.  In  the  mouth  2.  there 
is  an  expression  of  childish  timidity,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
nose,  and  which  does  not  appear  in  the  three  other  mouths ;  for  that  of 
4.  presents  something  rude  and  insensible  rather  than  childish.  I  omit 
several  other  differences  which  might  be  pointed  out;  but  the  few  ob¬ 
servations  I  have  just  made,  and  which  the  Physiognomical  Tact  will 
perfectly  confirm,  demonstrate  how  much  exactness  and  sagacity  must 
be  employed  in  the  study  of  Physionomies,  and  prove  likewise  how 
possible  it  is  to  be  led,  by  an  apparent  resemblance,  into  mistakes  re¬ 
specting  certain  very  characteristic  differences. 

I  shall  produce  some  farther  examples,  which  have  a  tendency  of 
themselves  to  afford  instruction  to  the  Reader,  while  they  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  evince  that  a  spirit  of  observation  in  Physiognomy  is  no 
common  attainment. 
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II. 

CARICATURE  OF  LORD  ANSON. 

Let  us  take  the  Caricature  of  Lord  Anson.  A  Physionomy  so  marked 
as  his,  can  never  lie  disfigured  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  entirely 
indistinguishable.  1 1  is  so  evident,  that  a  person  who  has  but  once  seen 
the  face  ofthis  celebrated  Admiral,  whether  in  nature,  or  a  portrait, 
will  exclaim,  the  moment  he  has  cast  his  eyes  on  these  caricatures: 

£  That  is  Anson.’  Few  will  say  :  ‘  That  is  not  Anson;’  and  fewer  still, 

‘  There  are  three  horrid  caricatures  of  Anson  and  yet  they  differ 
greatly  from  each  other. 

Whil  e  a  careless  eye  would  confound  them,  the  attentive  Observer, 
after  an  accurate  inspection  and  comparison,  will  discover  differences 
innumerable. 

‘  T  hese  are,  he  will  tell  you,  these  are  three  disfigured  representa- 
‘  tions  of  a  great  Man,  whom  scarcely  any  caricature  is  capable  of  en 
‘  ti  rely  degrading.  The  first  face,  shaded,  is  that  of  a  Man  who  says 
‘  with  wisdom  :  “  1  will,”  and  with  firmness  :  “I  can.”  The  arch  of 
‘  the  forehead  visibly  expresses  a  vast  project — the  eyebrows  answer 
‘  for  the  execution  of  it.  Forehead  2.  does  not  trace  plans  so  lumi- 
£  nous,  so  well  digested  as  those  of  forehead  3.  and  they  again  are  in- 
£  ferior  to  those  of  forehead  1.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nose  2. 
‘  announces  more  judgement  than  the  nose  of  the  first  figure :  for  there 
‘  is  less  cavity  in  the  curve  which  forms  it,  drawn  from  the  eyebrows: 
*  the  3.  is  much  more  judicious*,  and  more  manly  than  the  2.’ 

*  •  A  judicious  nose,’  will  make  some  Readers  smile  ;  but  through  fear  of  misrepresenting  the  Original,  I  feel 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  employing  expressions  which  have  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  general  use,  and 
which  could  not  possess  this  advantage,  as  we  are  treating  of  a  new  Science ;  new,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the 
word. 


He 
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He  who  remarks  not  the  sensible  difference  of  these  three  noses, 
most  assuredly  does  not  possess  the  Physiognomical  Spirit  of  Observa¬ 
tion. 

‘  The  mouth  1.  expresses  more  taste  and  wisdom  than  mouth  2.— 
the  3.  more  ability  and  firmness  than  the  other  two.  There  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  first  figure  something  more  judicious  and  determined, 
than  in  those  of  the  third  ;  but  they  again  are  preferable  to  the 
‘  eyes  of  the  second.’ 


Ill 


Here  are  three  beautiful  faces  taken  from  the  ideal  world.’  This 
is  the  judgement  which  the  Physiognomical  Sentiment  will  dictate; 
and  the  Genius  of  Observation  will  add  :  ‘  All  the  three  are  beautiful; 
‘  nevertheless  a  distinction  must  be  made. 
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III. 

I  subjoin  as  a  third  example,  an  ideal  head  after  Raphael,  from  the 
School  of  Athens. 
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4  The  forehead  3.  though  it  be  not  drawn  with  fufficient  accuracy, 
4  poffeffes  the  moft  thought,  and  effentially  differs  from  the  firft  and 

‘  fecond. - The  forehead  2.  would  be  the  moft  noble,  if  the  point 

‘  where  it  meets  the  root  of  the  nofe  were  not  heterogeneous.  The 
4  harlhnefs  of  the  forehead  1.  is  infupportable.  The  eyebrow  2.  is  the 
4  moft  thinking  of  the  three. 

4  In  the  outline  of  nofe  1.  the  upper  part  is  the  moll  noble  :  nofe  3. 
4  has  the  advantage  over  the  others  in  the  contour  of  the  lower  part, 
4  and  of  the  noftril :  that  of  the  firft  is  fhocking.  Of  the  upper  lips, 
4  that  of  figure  3.  has  the  leaft  delicacy..  The  under  lips  are  all 
4  wretchedly  drawn,  and  the  three  chins  are  all  abominable.’ 

Nothing  but  comparifons  fuch  as  thefe  is  capable  of  exercifing,  and 
whetting  the  fpirit  of  obfervation.  In  this  view,  begin  always,  I  repeat 
it,  with  feparating,  and  fimplifying  objefts.  Obferve,  compare  every 
part,  every  line,  every  point,  as  if  the  only  obje£l  in  view  were  to  ob¬ 
ferve  and  compare  that  alone. 

After  this  Analyfis,  after  this  comparifon,  in  detail,  compound  all  the 
different  parts  into  anew  whole;  and  not  till  then  will  it  be  advifeable 
to  attempt  comparing  a  whole  with  a  whole. 
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THE  PHYSIONOMIST. 

EVERY  Man  has  a  general  difpofition  for  every  thing;  and  yet 
it  may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  that  he  is  particularly  difpofed  for  very 
few  things. 

All  Men  have  a  turn  for  Drawing,  for  any  one  may  be  taught  to 
write,  well  or  ill;  but  there  is  fcarcely  one  in  ten  thoufand  capable  of 
attaining  excellence  in  the  art  of  Defign.  The  fame  remark  may  be 
applied  to  Poetry  and  Eloquence ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  Phyfi- 
ognomy. 

To  have  a  difpofition  for  this  laft  Science,  eyes  and  ears  only  are 
requifite ;  but  not  one  in  ten  thoufand  will  become  a  good  Phyfio- 
nomift. 

It  may  not  be  wholly  ufelefs,  therefore,  to  examine  the  characters 
which  ferve  to  diftinguifh  thofe  who  are  not  deftined  to  become  Phy- 
fionomifts,  from  thofe  who  have  decided  talents  for  this  Science,  and 
to  trace,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Portrait  of  the  true  Phyfionomift. 

I  affix  much  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  Differtation,  as  I  have 
it  greatly  at  heart,  to  difcourage  from  engaging  in  the  particular  ftudy 
of  Phyfiognomy,  all  who  are  not  poffeffed  of  the  difpofitions  and  talents 
it  demands.  A  fmatterer  in  Phyfiognomy,  whofe  mind  is  feeble  and  his 
heart  corrupted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  contemptible  and  the  moll 
dangerous  of  beings. 

Without  the  advantage  of  a  good  figure,  it  is  impoffible  to  become 
an  excellent  Phyfionomift.  The  handfomeft  Painters  have  alfo  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  art.  Rubens,  van  Dyk,  Raphael, 
who  prefent  three  degrees  of  male  beauty,  are  likewife  three  geniufes 
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in  Painting,  but  each  of  a  different  order.  Phyfionomifts  the  moft 
highly  favoured  with  refpefl  to  their  exterior,  will  ever  become  the 
moft  intelligent.  As  the  virtuous  Man  is  belt  qualified  to  judge  of 
virtue,  and  the  Man  of  integrity  to  decide  concerning  what  is  juft  and 
equitable;  fo  perfons  who  have  the  moft  beautiful  faces  are  moft  capa¬ 
ble  of  pronouncing  on  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  Phyfionomies,  and  of 
difcovering,  at  the  fame  time,  what  is  faulty  and  defective.  If  beauty 
in  Men  were  lefs  rare,  Phyftognomy,  perhaps,  would  be  more  in  re¬ 
pute. 

What  ability  and  penetration  did  the  Ancients  poffefs  in  this  refpefl;! 
and  how  few  of  us  are  capable  of  rivalling  them !  What  obftru ftions 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  our  Cli¬ 
mates,  in  the  form  of  our  Governments,  and  in  the  polifh  and  effemi¬ 
nacy  of  our  manners!  The  cultivation  of  Letters,  our  unfubftantial  ali¬ 
ments,  the  clofenefs  and  heat  of  our  apartments,  the  general  ufe  of  the 
pernicious  liquors  of  the  New  World,  all  concur,  alas!  to  extinguifh 
the  poor  remains  of  vigour  tranfmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

In  other  times,  perfons  labouring  under  any  bodily  defefl  or  ble- 
milh,  the  blind,  the  lame,  one  who  had  a  flat  nofe,  were  all  forbidden 
to  approach  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  The  entrance  of  the  Sanfluary  of 
Phyftognomy  muft,  in  like  manner,  be  fhut  againft  all  who  appear  be¬ 
fore  it  with  a  perverfe  heart,  fquinting  eyes,  a  mifhapen  forehead,  a 
diftorted  mouth.  ‘  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefore  thine 
‘  eye  be  fingle,  thy  whole  body  fhall  be  full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye 
‘  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  fhall  be  full  of  darknefs.  Take  heed,  there- 
‘  fore,  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darknefs.  For  if  the  light 
‘  which  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that  darknefs !  But  if  thy 
‘  whole  body  be  full  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  fhall  be 
‘  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  fhining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee 
‘  light.’ 
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Thefe  words  cannot  be  weighed  with  fufficient  attention,  cannot  be 
pondered  with  fufficient  ferioufnefs,  by  him  who  aims  at  becoming  a 
Phyfionomift. 

Eye !  which  beholdeft  objedts  juft  as  they  are,  which  nothing  can 
efcape,  and  which  added:  nothing — thou,  thou  art  the  moft  perfedf 
image  of  reafon  and  wifdom !  The  image,  did  I  fay  ?  Thou  art  reafon, 
thou  art  wifdom  itfelf !  Without  thy  vivifying  light,  the  Phyfionomift 
fees  nothing,  every  thing  around  him  is  veiled  in  darknefs. 

He  who  ever  faid,  who  is  capable  of  ferioufly  faying,  once  in  his 
life :  ‘  What  fignifies  a  man’s  figure?  I  confider  his  adlions  only,  not 
<  his  face.’  He  who  fays,  or  is  capable  of  faying :  ‘  All  foreheads  ap- 
*  pear  to  me  equal :  I  perceive  no  difference  between  one  ear  and  an- 
‘  other,’  or  any  thing  equivalent, — will  never  be  a  Phyfionomift. 

He  who  fees  an  unknown  perfon  approach,  to  afk  a  favour,  or  to 
negotiate  any  piece  of  bufinefs,  and  feels  not,  at  the  fame  inftant,  fome- 
thing  that  attradfs  or  repels,  a  fecret  emotion  of  affedlion  or  averfion, 
fuch  an  one,  I  fay,  will  never  be  a  Phyfionomift. 

He  who  prefers  art  to  truth,  and  what  is  called  manner  in  painting, 
to  corredfnefs  of  defign;  who  efteems  the  almoft  fupernatural  labour 
of  Van  der  Werf,  and  the  ivory  tint  of  his  flefh,  more  than  a  head  of 
Guido ;  he  who  takes  no  pleafure  in  mufing  over  the  landfcapes  of 
GelTner;  who  in  the  Ark  of  Bodmer*  finds  not  where  to  reft  his  foot; 
who  feels  not  in  the  Apoftles  of  Klopftock,  what  is  moft  fublime  in 
human  nature,  in  his  Eloa  an  Archangel,  and  the  God-Man  in  his 
Chrift  relieving  Samma ;  he  who  fees  nothing  in  Goethius  but  a  Wit, 
who  can  look  on  Haller  as  a  harffi  writer,  and  difcover  in  Herder  no¬ 
thing  but  obfcurity;  he  whole  heart  is  not  touched  with  a  foft  emo¬ 
tion  at  fight  of  the  head  of  Antinous,  whofe  foul  is  not  elevated  by  the 

#  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  Poets  of  Switzerland,  and  Author  of  a  Poem  on  the  Deluge. 
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sublimity  of  the  Apollo,  and  who  feels  it  not  even  after  Winkel- 
mann  ;  he  who  is  not  affected,  almost  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  in  con¬ 
templating  these  ruins  of  the  ancient  ideal  perfection  of  humanity,  at 
the  degradation  of  Man,  and  of  Art  his  imitator;  he  who,  in  examining 
Antiques,  perceives  not  in  Cicero  a  head  luminous  and  intelligent,  in 
Caesar  the  character  of  enterprise,  in  Solon  profound  wisdom,  in  Bru¬ 
tus  firmness  not  to  be  shaken,  in  Plato  wisdom  divine;  nay  more,  he 
who,  in  studying  medallions  of  modern  date,  discerns  not  in  Montes¬ 
quieu,  at  the  first  glance,  the  perfection  of  sagacity ;  in  Haller  a  look 
calm  and  reflecting,  and  taste  the  most  exquisitely  refined ;  in  Locke  a 
profound  thinker;  in  Voltaire  the  keenest  and  most  sprightly  of  Sa¬ 
tirists  ; — that  Man,  I  say,  will  never  become  a  tolerable  Physiono- 
mist. 

He  who  feels  not  an  emotion  of  respect,  when  he  happens  to  sur¬ 
prise  a  generous  Man  performing  acts  of  beneficence,  which  he  thought 
to  be  concealed  from  observation ;  he  who  is  not  touched  by  the  voice 
of  innocence,  by  the  ingenuous  look  of  unviolated  modesty,  by  the 
aspect  of  a  beautiful  infant  sleeping  in  the  bo  om  of  his  mother,  while 
she  hangs  fondly  over  him,  and  draws  in  the  air  he  breathes ; — he  who 
is  not  affected  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  the 
language  of  his  eyes  melted  into  tenderness, — he  who,  insensible  to  all 
these  objects,  is  even  capable  of  turning  from  them  with  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  sneer,  will  sooner  murder  his  own  father  than  become  a  Physio- 
nomist. 

What  then  is  necessary  to  that  character?  What  are  the  dispositions, 
the  talents,  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  Physiono- 
mist  ? 

First,  as  has  been  already  observed,  he  must  have  the  advantage  of 
a  good  figure,  a  well  proportioned  body,  a  delicate  organisation,  senses 
capable  of  being  easily  moved,  and  of  iaithfully  transmitting  to  the  soul 
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the  impression  of  external  objects;  above  all,  he  must  have  a  quick, 
penetrating,  and  just  eye. 

Acute  senses  invite  his  mind  to  observation;  and  the  spirit  of  ob¬ 
servation,  in  its  turn,  assists  in  perfecting  the  senses,  and  must  possess  a 
regulating  power  over  them. 

But  the  clearest  sight  is  not  always,  perhaps  is  seldom  found  in  the 
possession  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  turn  for  observation  ;  and  or¬ 
dinary  persons  have  frequently,  in  this  respect,  the  advantage  over  men 
of  genius:  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  blind  Sanderson,  with  a  very 
small  degree  of  sight,  would  have  been  an  excellent  Observer. 

To  observe,  or  to  perceive  objects  with  a  distinguishing  eye,  is  the 
Soul  of  Physiognomy,  is  indeed  that  in  which  it  properly  consists. 
The  spirit  of  observation  in  the  Man  who  devotes  himself  to  this  study, 
ought  to  be  equally  acute,  prompt,  accurate  and  extensive.  To  observe 
is  to  be  attentive.  Attention  is  the  direction  of  the  mind  toward  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  which  it  chuses  from  amidst  a  multitude  that  surround 
it,  or  among  those  which  it  has  the  power  of  selecting  as  the  subject  of 
meditation ;  to  be  attentive  is  to  consider  an  object  separately,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other;  to  lay  hold  of  its  signs  and  characters,  to  ana¬ 
lyse,  and,  of  consequence,  accurately  to  distinguish  them.  To  observe, 
to  pay  attention,  to  discriminate,  to  discover  resemblance  and  dissimi¬ 
litude,  proportion  and  disproportion,  is  the  business  of  judgement. 
Without  an  exquisite  judgement,  therefore,  the  Physionomist  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  either  to  make  correct  observations,  or  to  arrange  and  com¬ 
pare  them,  much  less  to  deduce  consequences  from  them.  Physiog¬ 
nomy  is  judgement  reduced  to  practice,  or,  if  you  will,  the  Logic  of 
corporeal  differences. 

What  solidity,  what  maturity  of  judgement  is  requisite  to  see  well; 
to  see  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  object  actually  presents ;  to  draw 
all  the  consequences  which  result  from  exact  observations  and  pre¬ 
mises, 
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raises,  without  the  addition  or  suppression  of  any  one!  What  exercise 
of  judgement  must  the  Physionomist  have  employed,  before  he  can 
arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  his  having  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  observations  sure,  positive,  determined,  in  order  to  discover 
and  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  the  different  roads  which  lead  to 
Physiognomical  truth ! 

To  profound  sagacity,  the  real  Physionomist  must  join  a  strong  and 
lively  imagination,  a  quick  and  penetrating  understanding.  He  must 
have  imagination,  in  order  to  impress  himself  with  every  feature  clear¬ 
ly,  and  without  effort ;  to  recall  them,  easily  and  whenever  he  will ; 
to  class  the  images  in  his  head  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  to  act  upon 
them  with  as  little  difficulty  as  if  the  objects  were  present,  and  as  if  it 
depended  only  upon  himself  to  transpose  them  at  pleasure. 

He  must  have  understanding,  in  order  to  trace  the  resemblance  of 
signs,  already  discovered,  to  other  objects.  For  example,  he  perceives 
in  ahead,  or  in  a  forehead,  something  characteristic:  these  traits  are 
immediately  imprinted  on  his  imagination  ;  and  his  understanding  fur¬ 
nishes  him  with  resemblances  which  assist  in  determining  these  images, 
and  clothe  them  with  somewhat  more  of  sign  and  expression.  He  must 
he  able  to  seize  approximations,  for  every  characteristic  feature  which 
has  been  observed,  and  to  determine  the  different  degrees  of  it,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  understanding.  Never  will  he  be  able  tolerably  to  ex¬ 
press  his  observations,  if  his  understanding  be  not  habitually  exercised. 
The  understanding  alone  creates  and  forms  the  Physiognomical  lan¬ 
guage  ;  a  language  hitherto  so  wretchedly  defective.  Without  a  prodi¬ 
gious  copiousness  of  language,  no  one  can  become  an  able  Physiono¬ 
mist ;  and  the  most  copious  language  in  the  world  is  still  miserably 
poor,  compared  to  the  demands  of  Physiognomy. — Thus  the  Physio¬ 
nomist  must  not  only  be  a  perfect  master  of  his  own  language ;  he 
must  also  be  the  creator  of  a  new  language,  equally  exact,  agreeable, 
natural  and  intelligible. 
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The  whole  kingdom  of  Nature,  every  nation,  every  work  of  genius, 
of  art,  and  of  taste ;  every  magazine  of  words  must  contribute  toward 
the  supply  of  his  necessities. 

If  he  wish  to  be  confident  in  his  decisions,  if  he  wish  that  his  deter¬ 
minations  should  bear  the  impress  of  solidity,  skill  in  Drawing  is  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  to  the  Physionomist.  A  Painter  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  his  art,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  daily  reducing  it  to 
practice ; — a  Physician  who  knows  the  principles  of  medicine,  and 
w  ho  has  likewise  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  great  number  of  pa¬ 
tients — must  surely  be  much  better  qualified  to  reason  on  painting  and 
medicine  with  correctness  and  certainty,  than  others  who  possess  as 
much  or  more  of  theory,  but  who  are  deficient  in  point  of  practice. 
Drawing  is  the  natural  language  of  Physiognomy,  its  first  and  surest 
expression ;  it  is  a  powerful  assistant  to  the  imagination,  and  the  only 
medium  of  fixing  with  certainty,  of  portraying,  of  rendering  sensible 
an  infinite  number  of  signs,  of  expressions,  of  shades,  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  in  words,  or  in  any  other  way  except  by  drawing. 
A  multitude  of  observations  highly  important,  must  necessarily  escape 
the  Physionomist  who  does  not  draw  with  ease,  with  accuracy,  and  in 
a  characteristic  manner:  he  will  be  able  neither  to  retain  them  him¬ 
self,  nor  to  communicate  them  to  others. 

A  study  no  less  necessary  to  the  Physionomist  is  that  of  the  Anatomy 
of  the  human  body:  he  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  parts  which  are  exposed  to  view,  but  likewise  with  the  relation,  the 
arrangement,  the  separation  of  the  muscles ;  he  must  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  accurately  the  proportion  and  the  connection  of  all  the  vessels 
and  members  ;  he  must  know  the  highest  ideal  perfection  of  the  human 
body,  that  he  may  be  capable  not  only  of  perceiving  at  the  first  glance, 
every  irregularity  in  the  solid  and  muscular  parts,  but  also  of  at  once 
indicating  all  these  parts  by  their  proper  name,  and  thereby  proving 
himself  a  perfect  adept  in  Physiognomical  Language. 
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He  must,  besides,  possess  the  knowledge  of  Physiology,  or  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  body  in  a  state  of  health, 
and  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Temperaments ;  that  is,  not 
only  the  colour,  the  air,  and  all  the  appearances  which  result  from 
the  different  mixtures  of  the  blood  and  humours,  but  likewise  the 
parts  which  form  the  substance  of  the  blood,  and  their  different  pro¬ 
portions  ;  he  must  be  especially  attentive  to,  and  versant  in  the  external 
signs  of  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  in  studying  the 
Temperaments  this  is  much  more  essential  than  the  theory  of  the 
blood. 

But  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  the  most  important  to  a  Phy- 
sionomist  is  that  of  the  human  heart.  How  attentive  must  he  be  to 
examine,  to  observe,  and  to  unveil  his  own !  This  knowledge  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  yet  so  necessary,  he  must  possess  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  possible:  he  is  capable  of  knowing  other  men  only  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  himself. 

Independent  of  the  general  utility  of  studying  the  human  heart,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  own,  of  knowing  the  filiation  of  the  propensities  and  pas¬ 
sions,  their  affinity  and  their  relations,  their  symptoms  and  their  dis¬ 
guises,  the  Physionomist  is  under  a  peculiar  obligation  to  apply  himself 
to  this  study.  In  order  to  explain  it  to  the  Reader,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  adopting  the  terms  of  a  Critic,  who  has  given  the  Public  an 
account  of  my  first  Physiognomical  Essays.  ‘  The  sensations  which 
‘  the  Observer  feels  in  considering  any  object,  have  certain  shades  with 
‘  which  he  is  singularly  struck,  and  which  frequently  have  no  existence 
‘  but  for  himself  alone;  for  they  may  have  a  relation  only  to  the  indi- 
‘  vidua!  constitution  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  the  particular 
‘  point  of  view  in  which  he  examines  every  object  in  the  natural  and 
‘  moral  world.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  he  makes  a  number  of 
4  observations  which  are  of  no  use  to  any  body  but  himself;  with  what- 
‘  ever  vivacity  he  may  feel  these,  he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
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c  communicate  them  to  others.  These  delicate  observations,  never  - 
‘  theless,  will  certainly  have  an  influence  upon  the  judgements  which 
‘  the  Physionomist  forms.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  ac- 
‘  quainted  with  himself  (and  he  ought  in  reason  to  make  some  profi- 
‘  ciency  in  this,  before  he  undertake  the  study  of  other  men),  be  must 
‘  compare  anew  the  result  of  his  observations  with  the  way  of  think- 
‘  ing  that  is  peculiar  to  him  ;  he  must  separate  what  is  generally  granted, 
‘  from  what  may  be  only  the  effect  of  his  individual  manner  of  ob- 
‘  serving.’  I  shall  not  now  dwell  on  this  important  remark,  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  which  has  already  found  a  place,  in  the  Fragment  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  Physiognomical  study,  and  in  other  passages  of  this 
Work. 

It  t  ■emains  only  therefore  for  me  to  repeat,  that  an  accurate  and 
profound  knowledge  of  his  own  heart  is  one  of  the  principal  features 
which  ought  to  characterise  the  Physionomist. 

Ah!  what  humiliating  indications,  what  presentiments  do  I  read  on 
my  face,  every  time  that  an  irregular  emotion  arises  in  my  heart! 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  averted  head,  I  shun  the  looks  of  men,  and 
the  reproaches  of  my  glass. — How  I  shrink  from  the  testimony  of  my 
own  eyes,  and  the  penetrating  glance  of  my  fellow-creatures,  as  often 
as  I  catch  my  heart  practising  any  thing  like  artifice  towards  itself,  or 

towards  another! - Reader,  if  you  know  not  what  it  is,  frequently  to 

blush  at  yourself — (supposing  you  to  be  the  best  of  Men,  for  the  best 
among  us  is  still  but  a  Man) — if,  I  say,  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  stand 
with  downcast  eyes  before  yourself  and  before  others ;  if  you  dare  not 
avow  to  yourself,  and  acknowledge  to  your  friend,  that  you  feel  in 
your  heart  the  germ  of  every  vice  ;  if  in  the  calmness  of  solitude,  with¬ 
out  any  witness  but  God,  without  any  confident  but  your  own  con¬ 
science,  you  have  not  a  thou  and  times  felt  ashamed  of  yourself ;  if 
you  have  not  sufficient  power  to  investigate  the  progress  of  your  pas¬ 
sions  up  to  the  very  first  trace,  to  examine  the  first  impulse  which  de¬ 
termines 
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termines  you  to  act  well  or  ill,  and  to  confess  the  whole  to  God  or  your 
friend;  if  you  are  destitute  of  a  friend  capable  of  receiving  this  confes¬ 
sion,  and  of  disclosing  himself  to  you,  in  his  turn,  such  as  he  is;  a  friend 
who  may  be  to  you  the  Representative  of  Mankind  and  of  Deity,  and 
in  whose  eyes  you  may  appear  invested  with  the  same  sacred  charac¬ 
ter;  a  friend  in  whom  your  own  image  is  reflected,  and  who  sees  his 
image  reflected  from  you;  if,  in  a  word,  you  are  not  a  good  Man, — 
you  will  never  learn  to  be  a  good  Observer,  nor  to  acquire  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  Men,  you  will  never  be  a  good  Physionomist,  you 
are  unworthy  of  being  one. 

Unless  you  wish  that  the  talent  of  observation  should  prove  preju¬ 
dicial  to  your  fellow-creatures,  and  a  torment  to  yourself,  O,  to  what 
a  degree  must  your  heart  be  good,  pure,  tender  and  generous!  How 
will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  discern  the  characters  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  if  you  yourself  are  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  love?  If  love  lend 
not  keenness  to  the  eye,  how  shall  you  be  able  to  trace  the  impress  of 
virtue,  the  expression  of  a  noble  sentiment  ?  Will  you  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  vestiges  of  them  in  a  face  accidentally  disfigured,  or  that  pre¬ 
sents  something  harsh  to  the  first  glance?  If  your  soul  be  in  bondage  to 
base  passions,  how  many  erroneous  decisions  will  they  dictate! — Let 
pride,  envy,  hatred  and  selfishness  be  banished  from  thy  heart;  other¬ 
wise  ‘  thy  eye  being  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness;’  you 
will  read  criminality  on  a  forehead  where  virtue  is  written  in  legible 
characters,  and  will  suppose  in  others  all  the  vices  of  which  conscience 
accuses  yourself.  The  person  who  bears  any  resemblance  to  your 
enemy,  will  be  loaded  with  all  the  defects  and  all  the  vices  which  your 
offended  self-love  imputes,  perhaps  unjustly,  to  that  enemy.  The 
beautiful  features  will  be  overlooked,  the  bad  will  be  exaggerated, 
and  you  will  observe  nothing  but  caricaturas  and  deformity. 

Ah!  were  I  but  animated  with  the  spirit  of  those  sublime  Men  who 
were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  discerning  the  recesses  of  the  heart, 

and 
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and  of  reading  the  thoughts,  how  many  touches  should  I  still  add  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  Physionomist ! — To  close  tins  sketch,  I  shall 
observe,  that  the  Physionomist  ought  to  know  the  world,  to  associate 
with  men  of  all  conditions,  to  see  them,  to  study  them  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  situations;  a  retired  life  is  unsuitable  to  him;  neither  ought 
he  to  limit  his  acquaintance  to  ordinary  people,  nor  move  perpetually 
in  the  same  circle.  Finally,  Travelling,  details  of  facts  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive,  intercourse  with  Artists,  and  such  of  the  Learned  as  have  made  a 
serious  study  of  the  knowledge  of  Man,  with  persons  singularly  vicious 
or  virtuous,  with  very  well  informed  and  intelligent,  or  very  contracted 
minds,  and  especially  with  children;  a  taste  for  letters,  for  painting, 
and  all  the  other  works  of  Art — all  these  resources,  and  many  others, 
are  to  him  indispensably  necessary. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  whole  in  a  few  words.  The  Physionomist 
ought  to  unite  to  a  person  finely  formed  and  perfectly  organised,  the 
talent  of  observation;  a  strong  imagination,  a  lively  and  discerning 
spirit,  extensive  acquaintance  with,  and  superior  skill  in  the  Fine  Arts: 
above  all,  he  must  possess  a  soul  firm,  yet  gentle,  innocent  and  calm;  a 
heart  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  the  ruder  passions,  and  all  whose 
various  windings  are  well  known  to  himself.  No  one  can  compre¬ 
hend  the  expression  of  generosity,  can  distinguish  the  signs  which  an¬ 
nounce  a  great  quality,  unless  he  himself  is  generous,  animated  with 
noble  sentiments,  and  capable  of  performing  great  actions. 
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addition. 

IN  tracing  thus  the  charafter  of  the  Phyfionomift,  I  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fentence  of  condemnation  upon  myfelf.  It  is  not  falfe 
modefty,  it  is  thorough  conviftion,  which  conftrains  me  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  I  am  very  far  from  being  a  Phyfionomift.  I  am  but  the 
Fragment  of  one;  juft  as  the  Work  I  prefent  to  the  Public  contains 
not  a  complete  Treatife,  but  merely  Fragments  of  Phyfiognomy. 


VOL.  I. 
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OF  T  H  E 

HARMON  Y 

BETWEEN 

MORAL  BEAUTY 

AND 

P  H  Y  S  I  C  A  L  BEAUT  Y. 


‘  IS  there  a  relation,  a  fenfible  harmony  between  moral  and  phy- 
4  heal  beauty?  between  moral  turpitude  and  corporal  deformity?  or, 

1  Is  there  a  real  difagreement  between  moral  beauty  and  phyfical  de- 
formity;  between  moral  deformity  and  corporal  beauty?’  It  is  a 
queftion  that  challenges  inveftigation ;  millions  of  voices  agree  in  af¬ 
firming  it,  yet  our  bufmefs  at  prefent  is  to  ellablifh  it  by  evidence. 

May  the  Reader  be  difpofed  to  hear  and  canvafs  the  proofs,  with  as 
much  patience  as  I  fhall  employ  in  collecting  them!  But  I  hope,  nay 
I  venture  to  predidt  that  a  time  will  come,  when  even  children 
fhall  fmile  at  feeing  me  take  the  unneceffary  trouble  of  demonftrating 
truths  fo  felf-evident, — when  it  will  appear  ridiculous,  or,  which  is 
much  more  noble,  when  it  will  be  matter  of  regret  to  refledt,  that 
there  was  an  age  in  which  Mankind  flood  in  need  of  fuch  proofs. 

Truth, 
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Truth,  however,  always  is  truth,  whether  it  be  admitted  or  denied. 
My  afiertion  will  never  render  true  the  fubjeCl  of  that  affertion; 
but  becaufe  it  bears  the  fignature  of  truth  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm 
it. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  we  are  the  workmanfhip  of  fovereign  Wif- 
dom,  is  it  not  in  the  firft  place  highly  probable,  that  there  exifls  a  har¬ 
mony  between  moral  and  phyfical  beauty?  Is  it  not  apparent,  that  the 
Author  of  all  moral  perfection  has  given  intimation  of  his  finding 
complacency  in  it,  by  eftablifhing  a  natural  union  between  phyfical 
and  moral  excellence?  Suppofe  for  a  moment  that  the  contrary  took 
place,  who  could  then  believe  in  the  exiflence  of  infinite  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs?  or,  is  the  following  fentiment  fupportable?  c  That  it  is  not 
‘  the  effedt  of  chance,  or  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  certain  cir- 
‘  cumftances,  but  the  natural  order  of  things,  a  general  and  invariable 
‘  arrangement — that  the  higheft  degree  of  moral  perfection  fhould  be 
‘  found  united  with  the  higheft  degree  of  phyfical  imperfeCtion ;  that 
‘  the  moft  virtuous  man  in  the  world,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  homelieft 
£  in  his  appearance;  that  the  friend  of  mankind  has  of  all  beings  the 
‘  moft  difgufting  exterior;  that  God  denies  to  virtue  every  femblance 
*  of  beauty,  for  fear  of  making  it  an  objeCt  of  love;  and  that  univerfal 
1  Nature  is  fo  difpofed,  that  fire  imprints,  in  fome  meafure,  the  feal  of 
‘  infamy  on  what  is  moft  eftinrable  in  the  eyes  of  Deity,  and  moft 
‘  amiable  in  itfelf.’  Ye  friends  of  virtue,  ye  who  with  me  adore 
Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  fupreme,  are  ye  able  to  endure  fuch  language, 
language  which  approaches  to  blafphemy? 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  fame  difagreement  between  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  exterior  of  Man.  Would  you  confider  it  as  worthy 
of  eternal  Wifdom,  to  have  impreffed  upon  the  creatures  a  character 
of  ftupidity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  fuperior  intelligence  with 
which  they  are  endowed? — No;  it  is  impoflible  to  aflent  to  this. 
And  yet  this  harmony  is  of  much  lefs  importance,  than  that  of  which  I 

was 
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was  juft  now  (peaking,  fince  the  all-wife  Author  of  Nature  mull  be 
much  more  attentive  to  the  manifeftation  and  perfection  of  our  moral, 
than  of  our  intellectual  faculties. 

Farther,  would  it  be  thought  fuitable  to,  and  confident  with  fu- 
preme  Wifdom,  to  have  given  the  form  and  exterior  of  a  body  robud 
and  vigorous,  to  one  of  a  delicate  texture;  or  the  appearance  of  weak- 
nefs,  to  one  polfefTed  of  drength  and  vigour  ?  I  (peak  here  neither  of 
accidents  nor  exceptions,  but  of  a  general  order  affeCting  the  whole 
courle  of  Nature.  Neverthelefs  this  ftrange  contrad,  this  fhocking 
difagreement  would  be  a  difplay  of  Wifdom,  compared  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  diould  univerfally  produce  e  a  vifible  want  of  harmony 
‘  between  moral  and  phyfical  beauty.’ 

I  (hall  admit,  however,  that  prefumptions  and  metaphyfical  conjec- 
tuies  of  this  fort,  however  luminous  they  may  appear,  and  whatever 
weight  they  may  have,  at  lead  upon  fome  minds,  are  not  diffidently 
conclufiv e.  The  reality  of  the  fad;  is  the  point  to  be  fettled  at  pre- 
fent,  and  confequently  the  whole  argument  mud  turn  on  obfervation 
and  experience. 

I  mud  take  it  for  granted,  in  the  fird  place,  which  nobody  can  deny 
who  has  made  the  flighted  obfervation  on  his  own  face,  or  that  of  an- 
othei  perfon,  that  every  date  of  mind,  every  perception  or  fenfation,  is 
expieffed,  on  the  face,  in  a  particular  manner.  Different  fituations  of 
mind  hav e  not  the  fame  expreffions  on  the  Phydonomy,  and  dmilar 
fituations  have  not  different  expreffions. 

I  mud  fai  ther  take  for  granted,  what  noMoralid  can  deny,  that  there 
aie  certain  fituations  of  mind,  certain  inclinations,  certain  modes  of 
feeling,  which  are  noble,  great,  generous,  which  affeCt  every  fendble 
heart  with  emotions  of  benevolence,  edeem,  love  and  joy;  that  there 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  totally  different,  and  produce 

quite  oppofite  efledls;  which  are  accounted  frightful,  odious  and  con¬ 
temptible. 


Finally, 
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Finally,  I  take  for  granted,  what  cannot  efcape  any  eye  that  fees 
diflinCtly,  however  inexperienced,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  beauty 
and  deformity  in  the  features  of  the  face  (for  I  fpeak  at  prefent  only  of 
features):  there  is  fuch  a  thing,  I  fay,  notwithlfanding  the  Angular  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  been  made  refpeCling  the  exiftence  of  phyfical 
beauty,  acknowledged  as  fuch;  objections  which  attack  principles  the 
molt  certain  and  invariable.  Place  a  man  perfectly  handfome  by  the 
fide  of  one  homely  in  the  extreme;  and  no  one  will  fay  of  the  former, 
‘  He  is  an  ugly  fellow,’  nor  of  the  latter,  ‘  He  is  charmingly  beautiful.’ 
Let  the  handfome  man  disfigure  his  face  by  grimaces,  and  every  perfon 
who  looks  at  him,  were  the  fpeCtators  collected  from  every  nation 
under  heaven,  would  cry  out  with  one  voice: — ‘  That  face  is  uglv, 

.  J  o  J  * 

‘  difagreeable,  hideous!’  and  the  moment  he  refumes  his  natural  form, 
f  It  is  beautiful,  agreeable,  graceful.’  Molt  of  the  objections  againft 
real  beauty,  beauty  independent  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  tafte, 
proceed  from  the  contradictory  and  often  very  extraordinary  ideas 
which  different  nations  have  formed  of  the  beauty  of  the  human 
figure.  But  as  there  are  aCtually  none  but  the  individuals  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  nation  who  form  a  fingular  judgement  refpeCting  the  beauty  or 
uglinefs  of  a  given  objeCt,  and  which  is  not  admitted  by  others;  as 
none  except  Negros  admire  a  flat  nofe,  and  no  race  of  mankind,  except 
one  little  inconfiderable  tribe,  looks  on  wens  as  ornamental,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  an  ancient  national  and  here¬ 
ditary  prejudice  could  have  extinguifhed  or  altered,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
the  natural  fentiment  of  the  beautiful. 

Thefe  very  men,  however,  will  agree  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  in  forming  a  found  judgement  refpeUing  beauty  or  deformity, 
in  every  well  marked  and  linking  cafe;  and  will  manifeft  the  fame 
fentiment  of  beauty  and  uglinefs,  whenever  they  are  not  blinded  by 
national  piejudices.  It  is  with  defign  I  fuggeft  the  idea  of  ‘  clearly 
decided  cafes,  of  {  ftrongly  marked  extremes  of  beautiful  and  ugly,’ 

^0L*  N  n  becaufe, 
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becaufe,  the  farther  the  objeCt  is  removed  from  either  of  thefe  ex¬ 
tremes,  the  more  penetrating  and  experienced  muft  the  eye  be,  to  fix 
the  character  of  it;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  delicacy  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people. 

Befides,  the  miltakes  into  which  one  may  fall  refpeCting  thefe  inter¬ 
mediate  degrees  of  the  beautiful,  invalidate  not  the  diftinCtion  which 
exilts  between  beauty  and  uglinefs,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  ten  lines 
have  no  apparent  difference  in  length,  though  each  of  them  exceeds 
another  by  a  fingle  point;  it  is  becaufe  the  difference  is  too  inconfider- 
able  to  ftrike  an  ordinary  obferver. 

To  return: 

What  paffes  in  the  mind  is  expreffed  in  the  face.  There  are  moral 
beauties  and  deformities,  difpofitions  of  mind  which  awaken  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  others  which  infpire  the  contrary. 

There  are  phyfical  beauties  and  deformities  in  the  features  of  the 
human  face. 

But  one  queftion  remains  to  be  folved:  Is  the  expreffion  of  moral 
beauty  likewife  phyfically  beautiful?  Is  that  of  moral  deformity,  in 
like  manner,  phyfically  ugly?  or  else,  Is  uglinefs  the  expreffion  of 
moral  beauty,  and  beauty  that  of  moral  deformity?  or  finally,  Is  the 
expreffion  of  moral  qualities  and  fituations  neither  beautiful  nor 
ugly?  or  fometimes  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other,  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon? 

In  examining  thefe  queftions,  let  us  take  as  an  example  the  immedi¬ 
ate  expreffion  of  fome  of  the  great  paffions  of  the  mind. — Draw  in  the 
prefence  of  a  child,  of  a  clown,  of  a  connoiffeur,  of  the  firft  perfon 
that  happens  to  come  in  your  way,  the  face  of  a  man  in  whom  good- 
nefs  is  the  predominant  character,  and  that  of  a  man  vile  and  con¬ 
temptible;  the  face  of  an  honeft  man,  and  that  of  a  cheat. — Shew 
them  alfo  the  face  of  the  fame  perfon  drawn  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  in  the  exercife  of  fome  noble  aCt  of  beneficence,  and  in  a  violent 

fit 
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fit  of  jealoufy;  and  then  alk,  to  which  of  thefe  two  faces  they  would 
give  the  preference? 

The  child,  the  clown,  the  connoifleur  will  all  agree  refpedting  the 
fame  faces,  that  the  one  is  beautiful,  and  the  other  ugly*. 

I  would  then  afk.  Of  what  pafiions,  of  what  Hate  of  mind  do  thefe 
faces  exhibit  the  exprelfion?  And  it  will  be  found,  that  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  expreffions  refer  to  the  moft  vicious  habits  and  difpofi- 
tions. 

Compare  alfo  certain  features  feparately,  the  mouths,  the  eyes,  the 
nofes,  the  foreheads: — Afk,  Where  are  the  delicate  lines,  whofe  con¬ 
tinuity  is  almoft  imperceptible,  which  extend  and  lofe  themfelves  in- 
fenfibly,  the  regular — the  beautiful  lines,  beautiful  in  themfelves,  in¬ 
dependent  of  exprelfion?  And  on  the  other  hand,  Where  are  the 
harfh,  unequal,  unpleafing  lines,  the  lines  ugly  in  themfelves? — No; 
there  is  not  a  child,  there  is  not  a  clown  exifting,  who  is  capable  of 
miflaking  the  one  for  the  other. 

If  you  obferve  all  the  fhades  which  prefent  themfelves,  from  the 
higheft  degree  of  goodnefs  down  to  the  lowefl  extreme  of  malignity 
and  fury ;  and  if  you  draw,  for  example,  the  contour  of  the  lips,  you 
will  find  as  you  proceed,  that  the  moft  beautiful  and  delicate  line 
gradually  degenerates  into  a  line  lefs  flexible,  and  lefs  graceful;  and 
becomes  irregular,  fhocking,  deformed  and  hideous;  fo  that  you  may 
fee  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  features  progreffively  change  and  dif- 
appear,  in  proportion  as  the  paffion  becomes  more  odious.  The 
proof  of  what  I  advance  will  be  found  in  the  Additions  to  this  Frag¬ 
ment;  and  the  remark  is  applicable  to  the  numberlefs  mixtures  and 
combinations  of  all  charafters  morally  beautiful  and  morally  de- 


*  It  will  be  neceflary,  however,  to  employ  more  precifion  in  applying  for  the  opinion  of  the  connoilfeur: 
to  him  I  would  fay,  My  queftion  is  not,  Which  ot  thefe  faces  is  beft  drawn,  which  of  thefe  expreffions  is  moft 
accurately  given,  the  moft  beautiful  according  to  the  rules  of  Art?  but  I  with  to  know,  Which  of  thefe  faces 
is  handfome  or  ugly  in  itfelf,  abftradedly  from  the  ikill  of  the  Artift? 
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formed.  The  fame  variety  and  the  fame  fhades  are  to  be  found  in 
all  their  various  expreffions. 

Hitherto  the  fubjeft,  apparently,  prefents  little  difficulty;  nay,  per¬ 
haps,  I  have  already  incurred  the  cenfure  of  fome  of  my  Readers,  for 
going  into  a  fuperfluous  detail. 

The  fecond  advance  I  am  going  to  make,  has  hardly  any  greater  ob- 
ftacle  to  furmount.  A  movement,  a  direction  of  features  frequently 
repeated,  produce  at  length  a  laffing  impreffion  on  the  flexible  parts 
of  the  face,  and  affe£t  the  bony  and  folid  parts  from  infancy  upwards, 
as  will  be  demonftrated  hereafter.  A  graceful  impreffion  repeated  a 
thoufand  times,  engraves  itfelf  on  the  face,  and  forms  a  trait  at  once 
beautiful  and  permanent. - In  like  manner,  a  difagreeable  impref¬ 

fion,  by  frequent  repetition,  fixes  at  laft  on  the  countenance  habitual 
marks  of  deformity.  A  multiplicity  of  thefe  agreeable  traits  meeting 
in  the  fame  Phyfionomy  (every  thing  elfe  being  equal)  will  produce 
upon  the  whole  a  beautiful  face;  and  the  union  of  many  difagreeable 
traits  will  as  certainly  render  a  vifage  ugly. 

I  obferve  farther,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  fituation  of  mind,  the  ex- 
preffion  of  which  is  abfolutely  and  exclufively  attached  to  one  fingle 
feature.  Let  that  expreffion  be  much  more  fenfible,  and  let  it  pro¬ 
duce  alterations  much  more  perceptible  in  fome  features  than  in 
others;  Hill  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  every  mental  emotion  produces  a 
change  in  all  the  flexible  parts  of  the  face.  Whenever  the  mind  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  difpofition,  they  aflume  a  difagreeable 
form;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  exterior  form  becomes  graceful,  when 
the  mind  is  well  difpofed. 

Thus,  the  combination  of  the  features  always  expreffes  the  moral 
difpofition  which  aflually  predominates. 

The  fame  fituation  of  mind  produces  in  all  the  parts  of  the  face, 
according  as  it  is  lefs  or  more  frequently  repeated,  permanent  expref¬ 
fions  whether  graceful  or  difagreeable. 


Certain 
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Certain  fituations  of  mind  frequently  repeated,  produce  propenfities, 
propenfities  become  habits,  and  the  paffions  are  their  offspring. 

From  all  thefe  particular  propofitions  a  general  one  may  fairly  be 
deduced: 

‘  Beauty  and  uglinefs  have  a  Hri6b  connexion  with  the  moral  con- 
4  flitution  of  the  Man.  In  proportion  as  he  is  morally  good,  he  is 
‘  hnndfome;  and  ugly,  in  proportion  as  he  is  morally  bad.’ 

But  what  a  holt  of  objections  rife  up  againft  me!  I  fee  them,  like 
an  impetuous  torrent  ruffling  down  the  precipice  to  overwhelm  me, 
and  threatening  with  utter  deftruCtion  the  fair  fabric  which  I  had 
taken  fuch  complacency  in  rearing.  But  for  it  I  have  no  fears:  it  is 
not  a  fragile  cottage  ereCted  on  the  fand — but  a  folid  palace  founded 
upon  a  rock.  Thefe  formidable  waves  will  produce  nothing  but 
foam;  their  empty  rage  will  fpend  itfelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock; 
and  let  them  roar  as  they  will,  both  the  rock  and  the  palace  are  equally 
immoveable.  I  intreat  indulgence  for  the  high  tone  I  have  affumed; 
but  confidence  is  not  pride;  and  I  will  humbly  kifs  the  rod  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  been  miftaken. 

I  fhall  be  told  from  every  quarter,  ‘  that  experience  contradicts  me; 
‘  that  you  may  every  day  meet  with  vicious  men  whofe  perfons  are 
‘  beautiful,  as  virtue  is  daily  to  be  found  under  a  homely  appearance.’ 
But  in  what  confifts  the  beauty  of  thefe  vicious  men?  Have  they  a 
delicate  complexion,  a  fine  Ikin,  or  regular  features?  I  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  anticipate,  and  I  befeech  the  Reader  to  be  attentive  to  my  An- 
fwer. 

1.  I  begin  with  obferving,  that  this  difficulty  does  not  direClly  at¬ 
tack  my  pofition;  for  I  fimply  affirm:  ‘  that  viitue  beautifies,  and  that 
‘  vice  renders  a  man  ugly.  I  am  very  far  from  afferting,  ‘  that  virtue  is 
‘  the  only  caufe  of  beauty,  and  that  uglineL  is  the  effedt  of  vice  alone.’ 
Who  can  deny  that  there  are  proximate,  that  there  are  immediate 
caufes,  which  affcdt  the  beauty  or  uglinefs  of  the  face? 

Vol.  I.  O  o 
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Is  it  not  evident  that  the  mental  faculties,  and  {fill  more  the  con¬ 
formation  which  we  received  in  the  womb;  that  education,  over  which 
we  have  fo  little  power;  that  the  various  conjunctures  of  life;  ficknefs, 
accident,  profeffion,  climate,  &c.  are,  or  may  become  fo  many  primi¬ 
tive  caufes  of  beauty  or  uglinefs?  My  alfertion  is  nearly  analogous  to 
the  following  propofition,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  ‘  Virtue  con- 
‘  tributes  to  temporal  felicity,  and  vice  deftroys  it.’  Is  this  to  be  over¬ 
turned  by  objecting,  *  that  many  good  men  are  unfortunate  in  this 

*  world,  while  a  multitude  of  vicious  perfons  have  a  large  fhare  of  hap- 
‘  pinefs?’  But  the  firlt  alfertion  maybe  thus  illultrated:  ‘  Independent 
‘  of  virtue  and  vice,  there  are  other  co-operating  caufes  which  affect 

*  human  happinefs  or  mifery;  but  the  moral  character  of  Man  is  not 
‘  the  lefs,  on  that  account,  in  the  number  of  the  more  efficacious  caufes 
‘  and  means  which  produce  happinefs  or  mifery.’ 

It  is  precifely  fo  with  the  objeCt  of  our  prefent  inquiry:  ‘  Virtue 
1  beautifies,  vice  deforms;  but  they  are  not  the  only  caufe  of  beauty 
‘  and  deformity.’ 

a.  Secondly,  an  objection  may  be  made  to  that  experience  which  is 
alleged  again!!  us.  Nay,  perhaps  we  may  draw  from  it  a  proof  of  our 
alfertion.  Is  it  not  frequently  faid,  ‘  There  is  a  fine  woman,  I  mull  allow 
‘  it,  yet  I  do  not  like  her;’  or  even:  ‘  I  cannot  endure  her.’  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faying  is  equally  common,  ‘  That  man  is  homely;  yet, 

‘  in  fpite  of  his  uglinefs,  he  made  at  firlt  fight  an  agreeable  impreffion 
‘  upon  me,  and  I  feel  myfelf  prejudiced  in  his  favour.’  And  it  is  found 
on  examination,  that  the  Beauty  whom  we  could  not  endure,  and  the 
Man  whofe  homelinefs  appeared  amiable,  produced  in  us  antipathy  and 
lympathy,  by  the  good  or  bad  qualities  imprinted  on  their  faces. 

And  lince  the  agreeable  traits  of  the  ugly  face,  as  well  as  the  difgufl- 
ing  traits  of  the  handfome  one,  are  fo  ftriking  that  they  make  a  ftronger 
impreffion  than  all  the  reft,  is  it  not  a  proof,  that  the  lineaments  which 
form  them  are  more  fubtile,  more  expreffive  than  thofe  which  may  be 
denominated  purely  material?  It 
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It  mull  not  be  alleged,  ‘  That  fympathy  and  antipathy  unfold  them- 
‘  felves  only  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  we  difcover  the  virtues  or 
‘  vices  of  the  perfon  who  is  the  objedt  of  them.  In  how  many  in- 
ftances  are  they  produced  at  the  very  firft  glance! 

Neither  mull  it  be  alleged,  ‘  That  we  reafon  from  the  exterior  to 
5  the  moral  charadter,  becaufe  we  have  previoufly  remarked  in  fimilar 
‘  cafes,  that  perfons,  in  whom  fuch  features  are  found  connected  with 
‘  uglinefs,  poffefs  a  noble  mind,  and  that  others,  in  whom  beauty  is 
‘  united  to  features  which  excite  difguft,  are  of  a  contemptible  charac- 
‘  ter.’  I  admit  the  fadl;  but  it  invalidates  not  my  affertion:  the  two 
pofitions  are  by  no  means  contradictory.  To  be  fatisfied  how  little 
force  is  in  the  objection,  obferve  the  cafe  as  it  is  exemplified  n  children. 
They  can  have  acquired  no  experience  of  this  kind;  yet  we  find  them 
fix  affectionate  looks  on  a  face  which  cannot  pafs  for  phyfically  beau¬ 
tiful, -nor  even  pretty,  but  which  announces  an  amiable  difpofition; 
while,  in  the  oppofite  cafe,  their  averfion  is  fometimes  expreffed  by 
outcries. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  fix  with  precifion 
the  meaning  of  the  terms. 

If  in  propofing  my  thefis  I  were  to  affume  without  reftriction,  ‘  that 
‘  the  virtuous  man  is  phyfically  beautiful,  and  the  vicious  phyfically 
‘  ugly,’  it  is  certain  that  it  might  be  expofed  to  as  many  contradictions 
as  there  are  different  ideas  affixed  to  the  words  virtuous  and  vicious. 
The  Man  of  the  World,  who  calls  every  one  virtuous  except  thofe 
whom  he  dares  not  diredtly  tax  with  vice — the  Bigot,  who  confiders 
every  man  as  vicious  who  does  not  realife  the  phantom  of  virtue  which 
he  has  formed  in  his  own  imagination — the  Military  Man,  who  makes 
all  virtue  confift  in  courage*  and  punctual  obfervance  of  duty — the 
Vulgar,  who  look  upon  none  as  vicious  but  fuch  as  tranfgrefs  the  letter 
of  the  commandment  whereby  groffer  offences  are  prohibited — the 
Pcafant,  reputed  virtuous  till  he  is  dragged  before  a  magiftrate — the 

fevere 
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fevere  Moralift,  who  allows  nothing  to  be  morally  good  but  the  virtue 
that  is  required  by  combating  his  feelings,  by  the  mod  painful  facri- 
fices,  and  with  whom  virtue  confifts  in  mere  Stoicifm all  thefe,  as 
one  man,  will  rife  up  in  arms  again  ft  a  propofition  advanced  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  vague,  fo  indeterminate,  fo  paradoxical.  But  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  that  I  here  take  the  words  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice  m  the  moft  general  and  extenfive  fenfe.  By  the  one  I 
mean  all  that  is  good,  noble,  honeft,  beneficent,  all  that  tends  and  con¬ 
curs  to  a  valuable  end,  without  inquiring  into  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded.  I  underftand  by  the  other,  every  thing  that  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  injure  another,  every  thing  that  is  mean,  vile  and  contempti¬ 
ble,  from  whatever  fource  it  may  proceed. 

It  is  a  very  fuppofable  cafe,  then,  that  a  man  may  be  born  w  ith  the 
happieft  difpofitions;  that  he  may,  for  a  long  time,  have  caiefully  cul¬ 
tivated  and  improved  them;  but  that  at  length  he  may  have  fo  aban¬ 
doned  himielf  to  the  gratification  of  fome  criminal  palTion,  that  the 
" hole  woild  ranks  him  among  the  vicious,  and  juflly  according  to 
the  fenfe  ufually  affixed  to  that  word.  Shall  it  then  be  faid  t>  me: 
‘  Look  at  that  man!  Is  he  lefs  handfome  for  being  vicious?  What 
fignifies,  therefore,  your  pretended  harmony  between  virtue  and 
4  beauty?’ 

But  was  it  not  fuppofed,  ‘  that  the  man  was  born  with  happy  difpo- 
4  fitions,  that  he  long  and  fuccefsfully  cultivated  thefe  good  natural 
propenfities,  and  had  fortified  himftlf  in  habits  of  virtue?’ 

He  once  poftefted  them,  and  ft i  1 1  preferves  the  remains  of  eftimable 
qualities,  which  have  made  a  deep  and  powerful  impreffion  on  his 
face— for  this  very  reafon,  that  his  virtues  were  natural  to  him,  and 
confirmed  by  long  and  uniform  praftice.  One  can  always  diftinguifh 
the  root  and  trunk  of  the  tree,  notwithftanding  the  wild  branches  wnich 
may  have  been  grafted  upon  it;  and  the  foil  is  not  lefs  fertile,  though 
tares  grow  up  among  the  wheat.  It  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  then,  how 

the 
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the  Phyfionomy  may  preferve  its  beauty,  while  the  perfon  is  fullied 
with  vice;  and  hence  the  truth  of  my  pofition  is  the  more  con¬ 
firmed. 

Befides,  with  eyes  fomewhat  experienced,  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
deny  that  the  Phyfionomy  of  the  perfon  in  queftion  was  much  more 
beautiful  before  he  became  the  Have  of  palfion;  that  it  is  become 
much  lefs  agreeable,  lefs  attra&ive,  although  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  degree  of  depravity  which  Gellert  defcribes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfes: 


*  Ah  hideous  afpeB!  once  fo  fair. 

When  deck’d  in  youth’s  enchanting  air ; 

For  ever  blighted  are  thy  charms. 
That  fcowling  eye,  that  furrow’d  brow 
Declare  what  demons  rule  thee  now, 

A  wretched  prey  to  guilt’s  alarms. 


I  have  known  young  people  of  a  very  beautiful  figure  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  charafler,  who  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  deftroyed  their  beauty  by 
intemperance  and  debauchery:  they  ftill  palled  for  beautiful,  and  were 
fo;  but,  great  God!  how  fallen  from  their  original  beauty! 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  naturally  inclined  to  irre¬ 
gular  appetites,  and  that  thefe  have  been  foftered  by  a  vicious  educa¬ 
tion;  that  he  has  during  a  long  feries  of  years  been  the  Have  of  vice, 
and  that  it  has  imprinted  difagreeable  and  difgufling  traits  on  his  Phy- 


*  O  toi !  dont  l’afpeft  epouvante, 
Que  ta  jeunelTe  etoit  brillante, 
Helas!  oii  font  tes  agremens? 
De  la  deftrudtion  l’image 
Sillonne  deja  ton  vifage, 

Et  pr£che  tes  egaremens. 

PP 
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fionomy.  But  if  he  begin  ferioufly  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  his 
conduft;  if  he  fuccefsfully  combat  his  pafifions,  and  obtain  a  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  over  them;  if,  with  a  fincere  and  refolute  intention,  he  reprefs  at 
lead:  the  more  violent  of  their  Tallies;  he  will  be  in  truth,  and  in  the 
moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  virtuous  man;  nay,  his  virtues  will  be 
more  eminent  than  thofe  of  a  man  naturally  good.  And  yet  fuch  a 
man  would  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  virtue  united  to  uglinefs.  Be 
it  fo;  but  this  laft  is  the  faithful  expreffion  of  the  impure  paffions, 
which  polluted,  and  had  taken  root  in  his  foul.  Befides,  before  the 
heroic  efforts  he  made  to  {hake  off  the  yoke,  the  uglinefs  of  his  vifage 
was  much  more  ftriking:  examine,  and  you  will  find  how  much  he  is 
improved  fince  that  era.  The  example  of  Socrates,  a  thoufand  times 
quoted  by  every  Phyfionomift,  and  by  every  opponent  of  the  Science, 
would  come  in  properly,  in  this  place;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  referve 
it  for  a  feparate  Fragment. 

I  beg  leave  to  fugged:  another  confideration.  There  is  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  fmgularities,  caprices,  whims,  blemifhes,  defefts  in  the  manners, 
the  humour  and  the  character,  all  different  from  each  other,  but  all  dif- 
agreeable,  low  and  difgufling,  which,  taken  either  feparately  or  toge¬ 
ther,  cannot  be  direCtly  charged  as  vicious;  but  which,  when  com¬ 
bined,  debafe,  degrade  and  corrupt  the  perfon  who  is  tainted  with 
them.  However,  if  he  preferve  his  probity  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  life,  if  he  abftain  from  capital  vices,  and  along  with  this  fulfil  the 
externals  of  piety,  he  fhall  have  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  man,  nay, 
of  a  Angularly  excellent  and  blamelefs  character.  It  is  undoubtedly 
certain,  that  many  worthy  people  of  this  defcription  are  at  the  fame 
time  very  hard-favoured. 

4.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  proper  to  retire  a  little  from  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  are  confidering  the  harmony  between  moral  and 
phyfical  beauty;  and  we  fhall  fee  a  great  part  of  the  objections  againft 
it  fall  to  the  ground,  while  the  inquiry  thus  purfued  will  become  only 
more  interefting.  We 
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We  are  confidering  not  only  the  more  immediate  effeCts  of  virtue 
and  vice,  with  relation  to  the  beauty  of  the  face,  but  alfo  the  mediate 
confequences  which  refult  from  them,  relatively  to  the  beauty  or  the 
deformity  of  the  human  race.  I  am  caught  in  the  midft  of  a  croud — 
I  obferve  the  people  who  furround  me — I  make  a  progrefs  through 
the  country  villages — through  the  fmal!  and  great  towns  and  cities — 
and  every  where  I  meet  perfons  of  the  vileft  appearance,  both  in  the 
higheft  and  loweft  ranks  of  life;  every  where  I  difcover  mod  dreadful 
havoc,  a  prodigious  number  of  bad  Phyfionomies — caricaturas  of 
every  fort. 

So  much  deformity  hurts  and  oppreffes  my  mind;  and  I  turn  away 
my  eyes  from  it  when  I  feel  myfelf  haunted  by,  I  will  not  fay  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  ideal  of  a  beautiful  human  figure,  but  only  by  the  image  of 
a  man  tolerably  handfome — may  not  the  image  ever  prefent  of  a  feli¬ 
city  which  might  be  poffelfed,  and  which,  alas!  is  at  fuch  an  awful 
diftance,  be  called  haunting,  or  perfecution? 

There  is  one  moment  of  my  life  which  I  fhall  never  forget;  my 
heart  ftill  feels,  and  muft  ever  feel  the  wound.  I  was  in  a  garden,  in 
the  fweeteft  month  of  the  year,  by  a  parterre  adorned  with  the  molt 
beautiful  flowers.  My  enraptured  eyes  flood  fixed  for  a  few  moments 
on  that  lovely  production  of  the  Creator:  abforbed  in  this  delicious 
fenfation,  my  mind  formed  within  itfelf  a  reprefentation  of  animal 
beauty — beauty  ftill  more  alive  and  more  affeCting — and  I  rofe  by 
degrees  up  to  Man,  of  all  beings  the  moft  elevated  which  the  fenfes 
can  reach — a  being  capable  of  much  higher  perfection  than  the  flow¬ 
ers:  at  length  the  image  of  an  accomplifhed  Man  prefented  itfelf  to 
my  thoughts,  and  filled  my  heart  with  exalted  delight. — My  medita¬ 
tion  was  difturbed  by  the  noife  of  fome  perfons  palling  by;  I  caft  my 
eyes  upon  them:  Good  God!  what  a  mixture  of  pity  and  horror  did 
the  fight  infpire!  They  were  three  Men  of  a  moft  frightful  afpeCl,  the 
ideal  forms  of  three  banditti. 
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Since  that  time,  I  have  frequently  afked  myfelf  how  it  happens, 
that  individuals  of  the  nobleft  fpecies  of  creatures  upon  the  earth, 
creatures  endowed  with  faculties  the  molt  worthy  of  admiration,  could 
have  degenerated  fo  far,'  as  to  prefent,  under  fo  many  different  forms, 
obje&s  of  difguft,  of  averfion  and  horror.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the 
fubjeft,  the  more  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to 
Man  alone — to  the  fpecies,  and  to  every  individual  taken  feparately; 
nay,  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  an  appendage  to  that  capability  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  exifts  in  Man,  and  more  and  more  confirms  me  in  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  every  fhade  of  virtue  and  vice  has  its  expreffion  in  the 
human  exterior;  and  that  their  natural  confequences,  even  the 
moil  remote,  there  difplay  themfelves  in  a  very  palpable  man¬ 
ner. 

Firft  of  all,  every  fpecies  of  immorality  lefs  or  more  affefts  the 
body;  alters,  enervates  and  degrades  it:  on  the  contrary,  moral  energy 
and  activity  prevent  this  degradation,  and  difpofe  to  all  that  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  honorable,  and  confequently  create  alfo  the  expreffion  of 
beauty  of  every  fpecies. 

The  irregularity  gradually  increafes,  and  produces  caricaturas,  va¬ 
ried  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predominant  vice.  And  this  elfefl: 
always  takes  place,  unlefs  the  evil  be  counteracted  by  an  ardent  defire 
to  get  back  into  the  path  of  virtue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  real  goodnefs,  for  example,  reign  in  the  heart, 
what  delicacy,  what  lafling  charms  does  it  not  confer  on  the  exterior, 
befide  the  graceful  expreffion  which  refults  immediately  from  it! — - 
The  Man  whom  goodnefs  animates  is  polite,  gentle,  difpofed  to  ferve 
you;  he  is  neither  indolent,  nor  blunt,  nor  fantaflical;  and  thus  you 
will  difcover  in  him  a  hundred  other  good  qualities,  both  pofitive  and 
negative,  which  improve  the  Phyfionomy,  in  proportion  as  that  lead¬ 
ing  virtue,  that  foul  of  every  virtue,  has  been  excited,  cherifhed  and 
fortified  in  him  early,  and  from  the  firft  years  of  life. 
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5.  Finally — and  what  I  am  going  to  add  will  go  a  great  way  toward 
the  elucidation  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  refutation  of  mod  of  the  ob- 
je&ions: — Virtue  and  vice,  good  and  bad  morals,  in  the  mod  extended 
fenfe  of  the  words,  have,  in  many  refpedls,  a  mediate  induence  on  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  children.  This  confideration  may  ferve  as  an 
anfwer  to  the  following  quedion:  c  How  comes  it  that  this  young 
‘  man,  trained  from  his  earlied  youth  with  the  utmod  folicitude,  ren- 
‘  dered  fo  docile  and  fo  virtuous,  fo  fuperior  to  his  father  who  was 
‘  prematurely  carried  off — how  comes  it,  I  fay,  that  he  has  fomething 
‘  fo  forbidding  and  difagreeable  in  his  Phydonomy? — Why  has  he 
‘  retained  this  ?  fhould  have  been  the  quedion ;  or  rather,  Why  has 
‘  he  inherited  it,  or  received  it  in  the  womb  of  his  mother?’ 

I  know  very  few  midakes  more  grofs  and  palpable  than  the  follow¬ 
ing,  though  maintained  by  perfons  of  good  underdanding  even  in  our 
own  day:  ‘  Every  thing  in  Man  depends  on  education,  culture,  exam- 
*  pie — and  not  on  original  organifation  and  formation ;  thefe  are  uni- 
e  verfally  the  fame.’ 

Helvetius,  in  his  amiable  enthufiafm  for  the  reformation  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  confequently  for  that  of  education,  has  fo  ferioudy  de¬ 
fended  this  opinion,  which  is  an  infult  to  humanity,  and  incedantly 
contradifted  by  experience,  that  I  could  fcarcely  believe  my  own 
eyes  as  I  read  it. 

We  fhall  have  occadon  oftener  than  once  in  the  fequel  of  thefe 
Fragments,  to  examine,  in  detail,  different  propodtions  which  have  a 
reference  to  this  fubjeft. 

At  prefent  I  condne  myfelf  to  what  relates  direftly  to  my  pur- 
pofe. 

It  is  as  impodible  to  dnd  an  infant  who  at  the  drd  hour  of  his  life 
perfe&ly  refembles  another  born  at  the  fame  time  with  himfelf,  as  it  is 
to  dnd  two  men  who  have  a  perfect  refemblance  to  each  other. 

Vol.  I.  Q  q  Carry 
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Carry  off  from  a  mother,  who  is  not  perfectly  deftitute  of  feeling, 
the  infant  fhe  has  juft  brought  into  the  world,  provided  fhe  has  been 
able  only  for  two  minutes  to  obferve  it  with  attention,  and  fhe  will 
readily  diftinguifh  it  again,  though  mixed  among  a  hundred  new-born 
infants  of  the  fame  city  or  country,  and  however  great  the  refemblance 
which  they  may  then  have  to  one  another. 

Nay  more,  it  is  a  well-known  fa£t,  that  new-born  infants,  as  well  as 
grown  perfons,  have  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  father  or  mother,  fome- 
times  to  both,  not  only  in  the  general  conformation,  but  alfo  in  certain 
particular  features*. 

Experience  proves  with  equal  certainty,  that  there  is  a  fimilar  refem¬ 
blance  between  the  moral  character  of  children,  efpecially  younger 
children,  and  that  of  the  father  or  mother,  and  fometimes  of  both  at 
once. 

Does  it  not  frequently  happen,  that  we  can  trace  feature  by  feature, 
in  the  fon,  the  character,  the  temper,  and  moft  of  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  father?  And  how  often  does  the  character  of  the  mother  re¬ 
appear  in  the  daughter,  or  in  the  fon;  and  that  of  the  father  in  the 
daughter! 

An  inconteftable  proof  that  this  refemblance  is  produced  neither 
by  education  nor  circumftances,  is,  that  brothers  and  filters  educated 
with  the  fame  care,  and  placed  in  the  fame  fituation,  are  frequently, 
notwithftanding,  of  chara£ters  diametrically  oppofite.  And  this  Au¬ 
thor,  who  was  fo  folicitous  to  perfect  education,  who  laid  fo  little 
ftrefs  on  the  natural  difpofitions  and  qualities  of  children,  has  he  not 
himfelf  fuppofed,  in  eftablifhing  principles,  in  prefcribing  rules  for 

*  It  would  be  curious  to  examine,  in  a  feparate  Fragment  on  Family-Phyfionomies,  how  they  are  kept  up 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  always  re-produced  with  a  refemblance  fo  diftin6t,  that  after  having  mixed 
feveral  family-portraits  with  a  great  number  of  others  taken  by  chance,  you  are  able  without  any  difficulty  to 
pick  them  out  from  among  the  others. 

dire£ting 
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directing  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner  the  good  or  evil  propen- 
lities  which  early  difcover  themfelves — has  he  not  fuppofed,  I  fay, 
*  that  the  moral  difpofitions  are  not  the  fame  in  individuals,  but  vary 
‘  in  every  infant?’ 

Though  it  be  poffible  by  means  of  education  to  give  a  favourable 
direclion  both  to  the  temperament  and  to  the  moral  difpofitions; 
and  though  there  be  room  to  hope,  that  even  fome  of  thofe  things 
which  have  the  moft  unpromifing  appearances  may  be  turned  to  good 
account,  it  is  neverthelefs  beyond  difpute,  that  of  thefe  original  difpo¬ 
fitions  fome  are  better,  fome  are  worfe;  fome  more  flexible,  others 
lefs  fufceptible  of  correction.  But  the  queftion  here  under  difcufhon 
has  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  morality  of  the  child;  and  fhould  he  be 
born  with  the  moft  untoward  difpofitions,  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would 
fuppofe  him  refponfible  for  them. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  we  aimed  to  reach. 

Features  and  forms  are  tranfmitted  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion. 

Moral  difpofitions  are  tranfmitted  in  the  fame  manner. 

Is  it  poffible  ftill  to  deny,  after  the  propofitions  already  eftablifhed, 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  external  figure,  and  the  moral  pro- 
penfities  which  children  have  inherited  from  their  parents? - 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  married  couple,  and  examples  of  the  kind 
are  not  very  rare — the  one,  I  mean  the  hufband,  is  of  a  vivacity  that  is 
perfectly  frightful;  ardent,  impetuous,  paffionate,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  flave  to  pleafure  of  the  groffeft  kind.  His  colour,  in  effeCt,  an¬ 
nounces  this  mixture  of  impetuofity  and  fenfuality;  the  fwelling  of 
his  features,  their  harfhnefs,  their  perpetual  fluctuation,  the  reflleffnefs 
of  his  movements;  every  thing  about  him  difclofes  the  trouble  with 
which  he  is  agitated,  the  defires  which  torment  him.  His  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  temperament  half  fanguine,  half  melancholy,  pofTeffes  a 
foul  of  the  moft  elevated  caff,  and  adorned  with  all  the  gentle  virtues 

of 
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of  her  fex;  fhe  has  a  fine  complexion,  features  regular  and  graceful; 
and  her  air,  affable  and  ferene,  is  the  modeft  expreffion  of  internal 
fatisfadlion.  This  pair  have  two  fons,  as  yet  children;  the  one  of  whom 
has  as  much  moral  conformity  with  the  father,  as  the  other  has  with 
the  mother.  They  have  already  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  it;  you 
are  previoufly  informed  what  thefe  are,  and  the  two  boys  are  pre- 
fented.  In  the  one  you  obferve  a  fierce  look,  the  harfheft  fet  of  fea¬ 
tures,  bufhy  eyebrows,  a  haughty  mouth,  a  fwarthy  complexion: — the 
other  has  a  gentle  afpefl:,  a  fair  complexion;  in  a  word,  he  is  the 
imacre  of  his  mother.  And  is  it  credible  that  the  latter  refembles  his 

O 

father  in  moral  character,  and  that  the  former  in  this  refpeft  is  like 
his  mother?  Or  would  you  even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  e  It  is  not  eafy  to 
‘  guefs;  but  it  is  poffible,  after  all,  that  the  child  whofe  face 
‘  prefents  to  me  the  features  of  the  father,  may  refemble  the  mo- 
‘  ther  as  to  mental  qualities?’  Who  does  not  perceive  in  this  a 
manifeft  abfurdity?  or  rather,  Who  does  not  feel  the  truth  of  the 
contrary? 

If  this  reafoning  be  juft;  if  it  be  true,  that  mental  deformity  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  the  body,  and  corporal  beauty  united  with  that  of 
the  mind,  may  pafs  from  one  generation  to  another,  you  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  difficulty,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  perfons, 
whom  Nature  had  endowed  with  an  agreeable  figure,  and  who  have 
become  immoral  charafters,  are  neverthelefs  not  fo  ugly  as  fome 
others;  and  that  fo  many,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  Nature  had  de¬ 
nied  the  advantage  of  beauty,  and  who  have  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  praiftice  of  virtue,  remain  neverthelefs  much  inferior,  in 
point  of  figure,  to  others  whom  they  equal,  or  furpafs,  in  every  moral 
quality. 

By  thefe  different  examples  it  may  be  feen,  that  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  moral  and  phyfical  beauty  is  eftablifhed  on  a  folid  and  im¬ 
moveable  foundation. 
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Tick  out  any  given  number  of  men  of  the  moil  accomplifhed 
beauty ;  fuppofe  them  and  their  children  to  contrafl:  diffolute  man¬ 
ners,  to  give  themfelves  up  to  diforderly  paffions,  to  become  more  and 
more  depraved,  till  they  fall  into  the  laft  excefs  of  vice:  how  will 
their  Phyfionomies  be  degraded  from  generation  to  generation!  In  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  nothing  will  be  feen  in  their  families  but  faces 
coarfe,  bloated,  disfigured,  fwoln  or  fhrivelled  out  of  all  proportion; 
in  Ihort,  the  molt  hideous  caricaturas.  How  many  children  do  we 
fee,  who  are  already  the  perfect  image  of  parents  entirely  corrupted, 
and  whole  education  befides  is  foflering  their  natural  vices! - Gra¬ 

cious  God!  how  far  is  it  polhble  for  Man  to  fall  frojn  the  beauty  with 
which  thy  liberal  hand  had  invefted  him !  Created  after  thy  image,  he 
infenfibly  degrades  himfelf,  till  he  prefent  to  the  friend  of  humanity 
an  objeft  of  forrow  and  horror. - Vices  and  palfions,  fenfuality,  in¬ 

temperance,  debauchery,  indolence,  avarice,  malignity! — -what  hide¬ 
ous  fpeHres  do  you  exhibit !  how  have  you  disfigured  my  fellow- 
creatures  ! 

Add  to  this  a  confideration  which  is  infeparable  from  it,  and  which 
we  fhall  endeavour  afterwards  to  unfold :  it  is,  that  the  whole  bony 
fyftem  with  the  flefhy  parts,  the  whole  frame  taken  together — figure, 
colour,  voice,  gait,  fmell, — every  thing,  in  a  word,  has  a  relation  to 
the  face,  and  is  liable  to  degradation  or  improvement  together  with 
it. — Go  over  an  hofpital,  a  houfe  of  correftion,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  form  a  tattered  affemblage  of  vicious  perfons,  idlers,  libertines, 
and  drunkards — compare  thefe  with  a  more  decent  fraternity,  what¬ 
ever  in  other  refpefts  may  be  its  imperfections  and  defects- — compare 
them  with  an  affembly  of  Moravian  Brethren  or  Mennonites,  or  with 
a  community  of  induftrious  Artifans — and  you  will  be  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  my  affertion.  And  what  is  more,  this  convic¬ 
tion  will  not  be  ufelefs;  it  will  awaken  in  you  fentiments,  fad  indeed, 
but  falutary, — and  that  is  precifely  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

Vol.  I.  R  r 
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But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Man  be  liable  to  fall,  he  is  able  alfo  to  rife 
again,  and  capable  of  attaining  an  elevation  of  virtue  fuperior  even 
to  that  from  which  he  fell.  Pick  out  from  among  the  children  of 
the  homelieft  parents,  fuch  as  already  moll  perfectly  referable  them — 
let  them  be  reared  at  a  diftance  from  their  parents,  in  fome  well-regu¬ 
lated  public  feminary,  and  you  will  be  aftonifhed  to  obferve  how  fall 
their  uglinefs  difappears.  When  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion,  let 
them  be  placed  in  circumftances  not  too  unfavourable  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  which  fball  not  expofe  them  to  extraordinary  temptations, 
and  let  them  intermarry.  Suppoling  them  all  to  have  preferved,  at 
leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  a  fenfe  of  decency  and  goodnefs,  and  that 
they  have  taken  pains  to  tranfmit  to  their  children  the  principles 
which  they  have  imbibed;  fuppofing  thefe  again  to  continue  forming 
intermarriages,  and  that  no  extraordinary  event  interrupts  the  pro- 
grefs,  you  would  then  fee  one  generation  improve  upon  another,  not 
only  as  to  the  features  of  the  face,  and  the  conformation  of  the  folid 
parts  of  the  head,  but  in  the  entire  combination  of  the  figure,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  all  refpedls  whatever.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that, 
united  to  other  commendable  qualities  and  to  internal  fatisfaclion,  the 
love  of  labour,  temperance,  cleanlinefs,  cannot  fail  to  produce  fair 
and  healthy-looking  flefh,  a  good  complexion,  a  fine  fhape,  a  manly 
deportment,  an  air  of  ferenity ;  while  the  deformity  which  is  the  effeft 
of  difeafe  and  infirmity  mull  gradually  difappear,  becaufe  the  virtues 
juft  mentioned  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  ftrengthen 
the  conftitution.  ‘  In  a  word,  there  is  not  in  Man  any  one  fpecies  of 
‘  phyfical  beauty — nor  any  one  member  of  the  body — which  may  not 
‘  receive  from  virtue  and  from  vice,  taken  in  the  moil  general  fenfe, 
‘  a  good  or  a  bad  impreftion.’ 

What  a  delightful  profpedt  is  thus  opened  to  the  friend  of  humanity, 
infrared  with  the  hope  alone  of  a  futurity  fo  foothing  and  confolatory! 
What  irrefiftible  attraction  to  the  heart  of  Man  is  there  in  a  beautiful 
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face  and  a  graceful  human  figure!  Tell  us  what  you  feel,  ye  Souls 
poffelfed  of  tafte  and  fenfibility,-tell  us  what  you  feel,  while  you  con¬ 
template  thofe  grand  ideals  which  the  {kill  of  the  Ancients  has  tranf- 
mitted  to  us;  while  your  eyes  dwell  with  delight  on  thofe  wonderful 
figures  of  Men,  or  of  Angels,  which  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael,  a  Guido, 
a  Weft,  a  Mengs,  a  Fufeli  have  produced  !  Say,  are  you  not  animated 
with  an  irrefiftible  ardor  to  improve  and  embellifh  our  degenerated 
nature? 

Ye  Artifts,  ye  Protestors  and  Lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  from  the  cre¬ 
ative  Genius  who  produces,  to  the  Man  of  Wealth  who  makes  a  merit 
of  purchafing,  the  mafter-pieces  of  Art,  attend  to  the  following  im¬ 
portant  advice;  ‘  You  aim  at  embellilhing  every  thing.  Be  it  fo  ; 
‘  for  this  we  are  obliged  to  you :  but  would  you  at  the  fame  time 
‘  ftamp  deformity  on  Man,  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  objefts  ? — No ; 
£  you  cannot  intend  it. — Prevent  him  not  then  from  becoming  good ; 
‘  do  not  lhew  indifference  with  refpeSl  to  this :  let  the  divine  power 
£  attached  to  Genius  be  employed  to  render  him  better,  and  that  will 
£  embellifh  him. 

£  The  harmony  between  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  between  vice 
£  and  uglinefs,  opens  a  vaft  and  noble  field  for  Art.  But  do  not  ima- 
c  gine  it  is  in  your  power  to  beautify  Man,  unlefs  you  endeavour  to 
£  make  him  better.  If  you  form  his  tafte  at  the  expence  of  his  heart, 
‘  — you  will  corrupt  him;  and  henceforward,  do  what  you  will,  he 
‘  will  grow  ugly  ;  and  the  fon,  and  the  dependents  of  the  fon,  if  they 
£  follow  the  fame  courfe,  will  increafe  in  deformity:  thus  you  will  have 
£  totally  miffed  your  aim. 

£  Artifts,  ceafe  to  employ  your  talents  in  frivolous  ornaments,  unlefs 
£  you  would  refemble  him,  who,  in  order  to  rear  a  magnificent  Palace, 
£  fhould  commit  the  entire  execution  of  his  defign  to  the  Sculptor  and 
‘  Gilder.’ 


But 
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But  we  fhall  return  more  than  once  to  this  fubjedt. 

I  conclude  with  a  word  full  of  confolation  to  myfelf,  and  to  all 
thofe  who,  dilfatisfied  with  fome  defedts,  which  are  perhaps  incapable 
of  being  mended,  in  their  Phyfionomy  and  figure,  take  pains,  never- 
thelefs,  to  perfedt  the  inner  man : 

*  We  fow  in  corruption,  and  we  fhall  be  raifed  incorrupti- 
‘  bled 
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ADDITION  FIRST. 

I  PRESENT  you  with  the  undebased  Physionomy  of  a  man  full  of 
goodness  and  candor,  but  not  otherwise  distinguished  by  qualities  or 
talents  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  Never  did  vice  imprint  the 
slightest  trace  on  that  serene  countenance ;  no  passion,  no  intrigue 
woven  by  vanity  or  jealousy,  have  disturbed  or  furrowed  it.  Recti¬ 
tude  and  openness  there  habitually  repose ;  the  least  tendency  to  eva¬ 
sion,  the  slightest'perfidy,  would  produce  a  singularly  striking  effect 
on  that  face,  and  appear  foreign  to  it.  The  impression  ol  any  passion 
must  have  been  frequently  repeated,  before  it  can  become  fixed  and 
permanent  on  such  a  countenance. 
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ADDITION  SECOND. 

THAT  look,  and  that  mouth  half  open,  visibly  denote  the  spy,  the 
man  who  is  always  on  the  watch ;  his  thoughts  wander  from  object  to 
object,  because  he  aims  at  making  sure  of  his  point,  and  is  determined 
to  arrive  at  it,  at  any  rate.  That  long  chin  somewhat  pointed,  at  least 
prominent  in  a  great  degree,  conveys  to  the  Physionomist  the  idea  of 
a  crafty,  designing  man,  who  will  make  a  had  use  of  his  skill  and 
address,  instead  of  employing  them  for  the  benefit  of  society.  But  the 
forehead  and  the  nose  announce  so  much  capacity,  so  much  reason, 
su<  li  a  spirit  ot  leflection,  that,  to  consider  them  separately,  you  could 
expect  noting  hut  good  from  them.  The  Physionomist  who  had  not 
seen  either  the  eye  or  the  mouth,  would  say  that  those  features  be¬ 
longed  to  an  honest  man.  A  man  who  knows  the  world  would  pro¬ 
nounce,  on  the  first  glance,  that  it  is  the  face  of  a  knave.— It  is  only 
upon  the  lips,— or  rather  between  the  lips,  that  the  depravity  lurks. 
There  are  faces  which  roguery  does  not  sensibly  disfigure,  because, 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  it  always  supposes  a  solid  understanding; 
and  then  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  an  estimable  faculty. 
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INDOLENCE,  idleness,  drunkenness,  have  disfigured  the  face 
below.  The  nose  at  least  was  not  thus  formed  by  nature.  That  look, 
those  lips,  those  wrinkles,  express  an  impatient  and  unquenchable 
thirst.  The  whole  face  announces  a  man  who  wishes,  with  a  total  in¬ 
ability  to  perform;  who  feels  as  sensibly  the  craving  of  appetite,  as  the 
impotence  of  gratifying  it.  In  the  original,  it  is  the  look  especially 
which  must  mark  this  desire  ever  disappointed  and  ever  rekindled, 
which  is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  indication  of  listlessness  and 
debauchery. 
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addition  fourth. 

IT  is  thus  that  the  immoderate  use  of  wine  enervates  and  degiades 
the  face,  the  figure,  the  air,— in  a  word,  the  whole  human  frame. 

Young  Man  !  look  at  vice,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  under  its  real 
form  ;  you  need  no  more,  to  conceive  an  eternal  aversion  to  it. 
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ADDITION  FIFTH. 

THE  nose  of  this  face  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man ;  neither  are  the 
eyes  ordinary,  especially  the  right  one,  although  it  wants  the  character 
of  greatness  which  distinguishes  the  nose.  However,  such  eyes  and  such 
a  nose  seem  to  promise  great  services  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
humanity.  One  would  be  tempted  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  them, 
for  they  announce  great  things — -but  the  rest  of  the  face  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  expectations  which  these  had  raised.  Ihose  ga¬ 
therings  above  the  nose,  that  half-open  mouth,  the  irregularity  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  under-lip,  mark  an  extreme  listlessness,  a  debility 
of  mind,  an  incapacity, — which  is  seeking  to  conceal  itself  under  the 
veil  of  knavery  and  cunning. 
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ADDITION  SIXTH. 

VIRTUE  and  piety,  patience,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  the  fruit  of  age— are  all  indicated  in  the  Physionomy 
and  attitude  of  the  Father: — insensibility  and  insolence  are  painted  on 
the  face  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  Son. — Nothing  is  wanting  to  that 
impudent  air,  but  a  little  more  energy  in  the  forehead  and  the  nose : — 
the  under-lip  and  chin  ought  also  to  have  advanced  more.  The 
mouth  is  besides  rather  too  good. 
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ADDITION  SEVENTH. 


THESE  two  figures  present  an  image  of  the  most  brutal  sensuality, 
and  that  of  the  most  sordid  avarice.  But  the  eye  of  the  Miser  ought  to 

have 
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have  been  smaller,  and  sunk  deeper  in  the  head — although  there  he  a 
great  many  sunk  and  small  eyes  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
avarice,  and  some  large  and  prominent  eyes  which  announce  that  pas¬ 
sion.  The  upper  part  of  the  Miser’s  forehead  would  correspond  better 
with  the  character  of  the  Sensualist, — as  his  forehead  would  better 
suit  the  character  of  the  Miser. 


#11 
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ADDITION  EIGHTH. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

HERE  is  a  Democritus  after  Rubens,  painted  from  fancy.  He  is 
not  the  perfon  whom  the  Philofophers  reprefent  ‘  as  a  vaft  and  pene- 
c  trating  fpirit,  a  creative  genius  capable  of  every  tiling,  the  author  of 
c  new  difcoveries,  and  the  improver  of  thofe  already  made.  This  is  not 
*  the  man  who  had  his  eyes  thruft  or  burnt  out,  as  a  fecurity  againft 
c  the  diftra&ion  of  mind  occafioned  by  external  objects,  that  he  might 
‘  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  abftraci  fpeculations.  Neither  is  he  the 
c  declared  enemy  of  fenfuality  and  carnal  pleafure.’ 

No;  this  is  not  the  Democritus  before  us;  it  is  the  image  of  Demo¬ 
critus  the  Laugher,  who 

Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem*. 

He  who  laughs  continually,  and  at  every  thing,  is  not  only  a  fool,  but 
a  wicked  wretch  ;  as  he  who  is  always  crying,  and  at  every  thing,  is  a 
child,  a  changeling,  or  a  hypocrite. 

The  face  of  the  perpetual  laugher  muft  be  degraded  together  with 
his  mind,  and  become  at  length  infupportable. 

The  face  of  Democritus  before  us  cannot  have  been  originally  that 
of  an  ordinary  man.  The  form  of  the  head  in  truth  has  nothing  great : 
fuppofmg  it  however  to  have  a  character  of  greatnefs,  Democritus 
would  have  fomewhat  refembled  Socrates.  But  the  farcaftic  grin,  fo 
different  from  the  heavenly  fmile  of  pity,  from  the  fmile  of  tendernefs 
granting  indulgence  or  giving  falutary  counfel;  fo  different,  alas!  from 
the  fmile  of  beneficent  humanity,  from  the  ingenuous  fmile  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  cordiality — that  contemptuous  grin  converted  into  habit 
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Who  grinn’d  and  grinn’d  at  every  one  he  met. 
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mud  inevitably  disfigure  the  moil  beautiful,  much  more  a  fingular 
face.  By  little  and  little,  all  the  traits  of  goodnefs,  which  Nature  de¬ 
nies  to  no  face  that  proceeds  from  her  hands,  even  to  the  mod  de¬ 
formed — -juft  as  fhe  forgets  not  to  give  eyes  to  creatures  whofe  fight  is 
mod  contra£led — by  little  and  little,  I  fay,  thefe  traits  become  de¬ 
ranged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  prefent  nothing  but  a  fatal  mixture 
of  humanity  and  inhumanity,  of  fatisfaftion  and  malice. 

What,  properly  fpeaking,  is  mockery,  but  joy  occafioned  by  the  de¬ 
feats,  the  quarrels,  the  difgrace  of  our  neighbour?  Is  it  poffible  that 
fuch  a  fentiment  fhould  ennoble,  fhould  embellifh  the  countenance? 

Mockery  contrafls  the  eyes,  and  gathers  the  fkin  round  the  eye  into 
wrinkles,  like  thofe  which  may  be  obferved  on  the  faces  of  moft  fools; 
and  are  not  they,  for  the  moft  part,  the  malks  of  a  grinning  Democritus? 
Mockery  puffs  up  the  cheeks,  and  gives  them  a  globular  form,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  portrait  of  La  Mettrie ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  remark¬ 
able,  it  imprints  on  the  mouth,  the  moft  noble  and  expreftive  part  of 
the  face,  fo  much  irregularity  and  difproportion,  that  it  is  hardly  pofli- 
ble,  by  means  of  great  and  repeated  efforts,  to  reftore  to  it  gracefulnefs 
and  fymmetry. 

No  one  can  confider  the  mouth  of  our  Democritus  as  beautiful :  it  is 
obfervable,that  its  deformity  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  fneering  humour,  and 
that  it  would  be  ftill  ugly,  though  it  were  not  opened  fo  wide.  I  doubt 
whether  there  be  a  face  in  the  world,  handfome  or  ugly,  that  mockery 
would  not  fenfibly  alter  to  the  worfe*. 

We  may  apply  to  mockers  in  general,  what  Leffing  fays  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  La  Mettrie  in  his  Laocoon.  ‘  La  Mettrie,  who  had  himfelf 
‘  painted  and  engraved  as  a  Democritus,  does  not  feem  to  laugh,  except 
*  when  you  look  at  him  for  the  firft  time.  Obferve  him  longer,  and  in- 

*  I  have  traced  the  filhouette  of  a  mocker;  but  no  fooner  did  I  fhew  it  to  the  original,  than  he  intreated  an¬ 
other  fitting  :  he  was  ftruck  at  once  with  the  difagreeably  harlh  lines  which  disfigured  the  mouth,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  mould  it  into  a  better  form. 
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£  Head  of  the  Philofopher  you  find  only  a  fimpleton;  he  does  not 
‘  laugh,  but  he  giggles.’ 

I  conclude  this  Addition  with  another  remark  of  the  fame  Author: 

‘  Certain  paffions,  and  certain  degrees  ofpalfion,  manifeft  themfelves 
‘  on  the  face  by  traits  the  moft  hideous;  and  the  forced  pofitions  into 
‘  which  the  body  is  diftorted  by  them,  efface  entirely  the  beautiful 
‘  contour  of  its  natural  ftate.’  To  which  I  farther  fubjoin  :  That 
thefe  lines  will  remain  effaced  for  ever,  if  the  heart  be  already  en¬ 
gaged  too  deeply  in  fome  criminal  paflion. 

The  irregularity  of  the  mouth  below  is  the  effe£l  of  the  fneering 
contempt  of  envy. 


* 
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ADDITION  NINTH. 


THIS  Chrift  after  Holbein  is  one  of  the  moll  ordinary  that  can  be 
imagined:  the  forehead  prefents  a  mixture  of  weaknefs  and  the 
meaner  paftions;  the  eye  has  an  expreffion  of  fenfuality;  the  nofe 
announces  a  dull  and  contracted  fpirit;  and  the  upper-lip  indicates 
timidity. 

A  rage  for  projects,  want  of  wifdom,  and  grofs  fenfuality,  have  dis¬ 
figured  the  fecond  of  thefe  faces. 

The  third  announces  the  higheft  degree  of  infenftbility,  cruelty 
the  molt  barbarous,  and  a  brutal  fenfuality. 
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OBSERVE,  in  the  annexed  groupe,  that  unnatural  wretch,  with 
the  infernal  vifage,  infulting  his  fupplicating  mother  :  the  predomi¬ 
nant  character  on  the  three  other  villain-faces,  though  all  disfigured 
by  effrontery,  is  cunning,  and  ironical  malignity.  I  can  fay  no  more 
concerning  the  fubjeft  under  examination,  nor  is  it  neceffary.  Every 
face  is  a  feal  with  this  truth  engraved  on  it :  ‘  Nothing  makes  a  man 
e  fo  ugly  as  vice :  nothing  renders  the  countenance  fo  hideous  as 
‘  villany.’ 
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NO  ;  it  is  not  virtue  which  that  horrible  face  announces.  Never 
could  candor,  or  a  noble  fimplicity,  or  cordiality,  have  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  there.  The  moll  fordid  avarice,  the  moft  obdurate  wickednefs, 
the  moft  abominable  knavery,  have  deranged  thofe  eyes,  have  disfi¬ 
gured  that  mouth.  Such  a  face,  I  grant,  was  not  much  calculated  to 
exprefs  a  great  deal  of  fenfibility,  even  before  it  was  degraded  to  the 
pitch  we  now  fee  it;  this  degradation,  however,  is  vifibly  the  effect  of 
perverfity  turned  into  habit,  and  become  incorrigible. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  MAY  now  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  Fragment,  as  I  fhall  have 
frequent  occafion  in  the  fequel  to  exhibit  faces  disfigured  by  palfions 
and  vice. 

But  it  remains  that  I  make  one  very  important  obfervation.  There 
are  certain  diabolical  paffions  which  are  often  imprinted  on  the  Phy- 
fionomy  by  a  fingle  little  trait,  clearly  marked,  it  is  true,  but  almoft 
undefinable;  while  feme  other  paffions,  much  lefs  hurtful  to  fociety 
and  more  excufable,  have  frequently  expreffions  much  more  ftrongly 
marked,  and  more  frightfully  hideous.  A  violent  fit  of  anger  de¬ 
ranges  the  whole  countenance  ;  whereas  the  blackelt  envy,  and  even 
the  moll  fanguinary  hatred,  have  no  other  fign  than  a  flight  obliquity, 
or  an  almoft  imperceptible  contraction  of  the  lips*. 


*  See  the  Vignette  of  Addition  Second. 
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SOCRATES. 


TH  E  celebrated  decifion  of  the  Phyfionomift  Zopyrus,  refpeding 
Socrates,  namely:  ‘That  he  was  ftupid,  brutal,  a  voluptuary  and  adrunk- 
‘  ard,’  has  frequently  been  employed  in  our  days  as  an  argument  againftthe 
Science  of  Phyfiognomy;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anfwer  of  Socrates 
to  his  Pupils,  who  ridiculed  the  fid  11  of  the  pretended  interpreter  of 
Phyfionomies,  has  been  quoted  in  fupport  of  it:  ‘I  was  naturally  in- 
‘  dined  to  all  thofe  vices ;  but,  by  the  conftant  pradice  of  virtue,  I 
‘  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  corred  my  faults  and  reprefs  my  irregular 
1  propenfities.’ 

Of  however  little  importance  the  anecdote  may  be  in  itfelf,  as  it 
probably  has  undergone  the  fate  of  moft  anecdotes,  that  of  being  mate¬ 
rially  altered — it  furnifhes,  neverthelefs,  a  moft  interefting  text  for 
Phyfiognomical  difcuftion. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  firft,  the  ftory  to  be  as  it  is  related,  and  inquire  to 
what  it  amounts. 

Not  to  difcredit  Phyfiognomy  in  general;  it  is  the  difcernment  of 
Zopyrus,  at  moft,  that  may  be  a  little  called  in  queftion. 

Granting  him  to  be  miftaken — on  the  fuppofition  that  he  had  not 
paid  fufficient  attention  to  all  the  features,  to  all  the  excellencies  of 
the  Phyfionomy  of  Socrates;  or,  if  you  will,  that  he  had  attended  too 
much  to  what  was  coarfe  and  malTy  in  it — what  would  follow  ?  No¬ 
thing  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Science  we  are  defending. 

The  Phyfionomift  who,  in  order  to  procure  refped  for  that  Science, 
fhould  pretend  ‘  he  never  was  miftaken,’  would  refemble  the  Phyfi- 
cian,  who,  in  the  view  of  eftablifhing  the  infallibility  of  his  art,  fhould 

maintain : 
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maintain:  {  That  no  patient  ever  died  under  his  hands.’  To  rejeft  a 
Science  fo  capable  of  demonftration  as  Phyfiognomy — to  rejefl  it  for 
no  other  reafon,  than  that  the  Phylionomift  has  been  once,  or  even  a 
hundred  times  miftaken — is  the  fame  thing  with  rejefting  the  art  of 
Medicine,  becaufe  there  are  ignorant  pretenders  in  the  world,  or  be- 
caufe  a  patient  happens  to  die  under  the  hands  of  an  able  Phyfician. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  Antiquity  is  agreed  in  decrying  the 
Phyfionomy  of  Socrates. 

It  is  likewife  certain,  that  all  his  portraits,  however  different,  have 
a  ftriking  refemblance  in  one  refpeft: — they  are  all  ugly.  Add  to  this, 
that  Alcibiades,  who  was  as  well  acquainted  with  Socrates  as  with  the 
charafteriftics  of  beauty  and  deformity,  faid  of  him:  ‘  That  he  re- 
‘  fembled  a  Silenus*;’  a  comparifon,  I  fuppofe,  which  referred  to  the 
general  form  of  the  face;  and  there  can  remain  no  more  doubt  re- 
fpefting  the  uglinefs  afcribed  to  Socrates,  conlidered  as  a  whole. 

Neverthelefs,  from  all  we  know  of  him,  he  was  the  wifeft  and  bell 
of  men. 

I  am  not  difpofed  to  difpute,  at  prefent,  either  the  one  or  the  other: 
it  fhall  never  be  by  denying,  or  calling  in  queftion,  undoubted  fa£ts, 
or  even  fuch  as  are  highly  probable,  that  we  fhall  endeavour  to  efta- 
blifh  the  proof  of  our  affertions. 

But  is  it  then  proved :  ‘  That  the  wifeft  and  belt  of  men  had  the 
‘  Phyfionomy  of  an  idiot  and  a  fenfualift?’  or  rather,  ‘  That  he  had  a 
*  Phyfionomy  coarfe,  mean,  difagreeable,  difgufting?’ 

What  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a  contrail? 

1 . 

The  deformity  of  Socrates,  attelied  by  molt  of  thofe  who  have 
fpoken  of  him,  is  a  circumftance  fo  lingular  and  fo  ftriking,  that  it  has 

*  You  can  hardly,  fays  Winkelmann,  debafe  human  nature  more,  than  by  reprefenting  it  under  the  form 
of  a  Silenus. 
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generally  been  confidered  as  a  kind  of  contradiction,  an  irregularity 
in  nature. — Now  I  alk,  whether  this  be  a  proof  in  favour  of,  or  againft 
Phyfiognomy? — A  moment’s  reflection  is  fufficient  to  decide  the 
quefhon. — The  direct  contrary  was  expeCted:  aftonifhment  is  ex- 
preffed  at  finding  no  harmony  between  the  exterior  and  the  in¬ 
terior:  and  to  what  is  this  expectation,  this  aftonifhment,  to  be 
imputed? 

2. 

Allowing  this  want  of  harmony  to  be  fuch  as  it  is  reprefented,  it 
would  flill  be  but  a  fingle  exception  to  the  general  rule;  and  confe- 
quently  would  no  more  invalidate  Phyfiognomy,  than  a  Monfter  with 
twelve  fingers  would  contradiCt  this  truth:  c  Men  are  born  with  five 
‘  fingers  on  each  hand.’  We  are  ready  to  grant  then,  that  in  this  cafe 
there  may  be  a  very  few  exceptions,  fome  fportings  of  Nature,  fome 
errors  of  the  prefs,  if  I  may  ufe  that  term;  but  the  language  of  human 
Phyfionomies  is  not  lefs  intelligible  on  that  account — -juft  as  ten  or 
twenty  typographical  errors  appearing  in  a  large  volume,  do  not  ren¬ 
der  it  illegible. 

3- 

But  we  have  flill  a  great  many  arguments  in  referve,  the  principal 
of  which  is  this: 

‘  Men  of  a  charaCfer  flrongly  marked,  full  of  energy,  and  whofe 
‘  powers  exert  theinlelves  out  of  the  common  road,  have  ufually,  in 
‘  their  exterior  taken  together,  fomething  difagreeable,  harfh  and  am- 
‘  biguous,  exceedingly  different,  owing  to  that  very  circumflance,  from 
‘  what  the  Greek,  the  Artift,  and  the  Man  of  Tafle  denominate  beauty. 
‘  And  unlefs  one  has  fludied  and  difcovered  the  expreffion  of  fuch 
‘  Phyfionomies,  it  is  evident  they  muff  hurt  the  eye  which  looks  for 
‘  beauty  only.’  The  Phyfionomy  of  Socrates  muff  be  ranked  in  this 
clafs. 
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In  profecuting  the  ftudy  of  Phyfiognomy,  the  Writer  on  that  fubjeffi 
cannot  fufficiently  inculcate  ‘  the  neceffity  of  carefully  diftinguifhing 
‘  the  difpofitions  from  the  difplay  of  them — the  talents  or  faculties 
‘  from  their  application  and  employment — the  foft  parts  from  the 
‘  folid — the  permanent  from  the  moveable  traits:’  and  this,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  obferved  in  forming  a  judgement  of  the  face  of 
Socrates. 

Zopyrus  and  Alcibiades,  Ariflotle,  and  almoft  all  the  Phyfionomifts 
I  know,  almoft  all  the  adverfaries  of  Phyfiognomy — what  do  I  fay? 
almoft  all  its  defenders,  have  overlooked  this  diftinffiion.  Hence  it 
is  poffible,  that  the  form  of  the  face  of  Socrates  may  have  appeared 
very  ugly  to  inexperienced  eyes,  while  the  play  of  his  Phyftonomy 
prefented  the  features  of  a  celeftial  beauty. 

A  man  born  with  the  beft  difpofitions  may  abandon  himfelf  to 
wickednefs;  and  he  who  once  appeared  affiliated  only  by  vicious  pro- 
penftties,  may  become  virtuous.  Diftinguifhed  talents  fometimes  re¬ 
main  buried,  while  moderate  parts,  by  dint  of  application,  arrive  at  an 
aftonifhing  degree  of  perfeffiion. 

When  the  natural  difpofitions  have  been  Angularly  happy,  but 
negleffied,  no  one  but  a  very  fkilful  Obferver  is  capable  of  difcovering 
them,  when  the  face  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft. 

In  like  manner  alfo,  when  the  difpofitions  were  of  the  number  of 
thofe  which  are  denominated  bad,  it  requires  the  mod  experienced 
eye  to  perceive  on  the  Phyftonomy  that  they  are  correffied;  for  the 
difpofitions,  the  radical  faculties  of  the  man  are  more  eafily  difcover- 
able  in  the  form,  in  the  folid  parts  and  the  permanent  features — while 
their  application  or  difplay  is  more  diftinguifhable  in  the  moveable 
and  fugitive  traits.  Now  he  who  attends  only  to  thefe,  without  hav¬ 
ing  made,  as  it  too  frequently  happens,  a  particular  ftudy  of  the  folid 
form  of  the  face,  and  of  the  lineaments  whofe  impreftion  is  permanent; 
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he,  I  fay,  after  the  example  of  Zopyrus,  will  difcern  in  the  Phyfionomy 
of  Socrates  neither  the  goodnefs,  and  the  true  character  of  the  natural 
difpofitions,  nor  the  amendment  of  what  is  apparently  bad  in  them, 
and  confequently  he  cannot  fail  to  pronounce  an  erroneous  deci- 
fion. 

It  is  of  much  importance  for  me  clearly  to  elucidate  this  idea. 
Suppofing,  as  I  fhall  prove  afterward,  or  rather,  as  any  one  may  fatisfy 
himfelf  by  his  own  obfervation— fuppofmg  the  great  difpofitions  of  So- 
ciates  were  efpecially  exprefTed  in  the  form  of  a  face  in  other  refpefts 
coarfe  and  difagreeable' — that  this  form,  and  thefe  permanent  features, 
never  had  been  ftudied — and  that  the  Grecian  eye,  eager  only  after 
beauty,  buffered  itfelf  to  be  prejudiced  by  what  was  harfh,  coarfe  and 
lumpilh  in  them— fuppofmg  farther,  and  this  remark  can  efcape  no 
obferver,  that  the  amendment  of  what  ufually  paffes  for  bad  in  the  dif- 
pofition,  becomes  peiceptible  only  at  thofe  moments  when  the  face  is 
in  a<3ion;  and  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  occafion  a  miflake,  and  to 
fanftion  a  prejudice  unfavourable  to  Phyliognomy. 

5- 

I  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  good  and  bad  difpofitions;  but  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  for  me  to  explain  myfelf  with  greater  precifion  on  this  fub- 
jeft. 

A  man,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  born  with  the  happieft  difpofi¬ 
tions,  may  become  addifled  to  vice;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  whofe 
difpofitions  appear  extremely  bad,  may  become  virtuous. 

But,  properly  fpeaking,  no  one  brings  into  the  world  with  him  dif¬ 
pofitions  morally  bad  or  morally  good:  in  other  words,  men  are  born 
neither  vicious  noi  virtuous.  1  hey  all  begin  with  being  children;  and 
then,  one  is  neither  wicked  nor  good — but  innocent.  Very  few  arrive 
at  a  high  degree  of  virtue,  and  as  few  carry  vice  to  excefs.  Almoft  all 
keep  floating  between  the  two  extremes;  and  it  might  be  affirmed, 
that  Man  has  not  fufficient  energy  to  attain  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
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of  either  virtue  or  vice.  But  of  all  thofe  beings  which  are  born  inno¬ 
cent,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  as  liable  to  fin,  as  to  die.  Not  one 
among  them  is  capable  of  fetting  himfelf  free  from  either  fin  or  death; 
for  fin  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  appetite  for  fenfual  pleafures,  the  effeft 
of  which  is  agitation  of  foul,  the  debility,  if  not  the  extinftion,  of  the 
bodily  powers.  In  this  fenfe,  to  mention  it  by  the  way,  the  doftrine  of 
original  fin,  though  an  object  of  pleafantry  in  this  philofophic  age, 
has  every  character  of  evidence  to  the  true  Philofopher,  to  the  fage 
Obferver  of  Nature. 

However,  to  Ipeak  philofophically,  that  is  to  fay,  clearly  and  from 
experience  :  It  is  not  the  lefs  true,  on  this  account,  that  all  men,  with¬ 
out  excepting  even  thofe  who  attain  the  higheft  degree  of  virtue  or  of 
vice,  receive  from  nature  only  an  irritability  and  faculties  purely  phy- 
fical;  they  are  impelled  by  inftinft  to  aft,  to  enjoy  life,  to  extend  their 
exiftence:  and  this  inftinft,  confidered  in  itfelf  as  a  fpring,  is  good, 
but  naturally  it  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral. 

If  this  irritability  and  this  power  be  fuch,  that  at  fight  of  certain  ob- 
jefts,  and  in  certain  circumftances  which  are  almoft  inevitable,  they 
ufually  lead  to  fentiments  and  aftions  injurious  to  the  repofe  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind — if  they  be  fuch  that,  in  the  aftual  order  of  fo- 
ciety  and  of  the  world  in  general,  evil  only  is  to  be  expefted  from 
them,  they  may,  in  that  cafe,  be  denominated  difpofitions  morally  bad; 
and,  in  the  oppofite  cafe,  morally  good,  when  there  refults  from  them 
incomparably  more  good  than  harm  to  fociety. 

It  is  inconteftably  certain  from  general  experience,  that  wherever 
there  are  great  energy  and  irritability,  there  alfo  are  produced  the  more 
powerful  paffions,  moft  of  which  infpire  reprehenfible  fentiments,  and 
lead  to  aftions  morally  bad. 

Helvetius  fays,  ‘  That  the  abufe  of  power’  (and  it  is  equally  true  of 
every  faculty  a  man  polfelTes)  ‘  is  as  infeparable  from  power,  as  the 
‘  effeft  from  the  caufe. 
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‘  He  who  can  do  what  he  will,  mull  will  to  do  more  than  he 
'  ought.’ 

T  his  then  is  the  fenfe  in  which  it  may  be  faid,  ‘  that  the  difpofitions 
f  of  a  man  are  bad,’  which  may  alfo  fignify,  ‘  that  they  are  excellent;’ 
for  it  is  exceedingly  poffible  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  that  excefs  of 
energy  which  is  commonly  abufed. 

6. 

Let  us  now  apply  what  has  been  faid,  to  a  portrait  of  Socrates,  which 
is  here  fubmitted  to  the  Reader’s  confideration. 

To  judge  from  this  print,  which  is  taken  from  Rubens,  Socrates  mull 
alfuredly  have  polfelfed  powerful  difpofitions  to  become  a  great  man. 
If  the  image  have  a  refemblance,  and  I  imagine  the  original  mull  have 
been  Hill  better,  Zopyrus  was  undoubtedly  miltaken  in  calling  him 
ftupid;  and  Socrates  was  no  lefs  miftaken,  if  he  wifhed  to  have  it  under- 
hood,  that  his  natural  difpofitions  wanted  energy.  It  is  polhble,  and 
perhaps  it  was  a  neceffary  effedl  of  the  great  mallinefs  of  this  vifage,  that 
a  mind  fo  luminous  was  fometimes,  as  it  were,  involved  in  a  cloud;  but 
Zopyrus,  or  rather  a  real  Phyfionomih,  accuftomed  to  regulate  his  ob- 
fervations  by  the  folid  parts  of  the  face,  never  ought  to  have  faid,  never 
could  have  faid,  ‘  that  he  was  naturally  ftupid.’ 

Whoever  could  have  fought  in  the  ftruflure  of  that  forehead  the 
feat  of  ftupidity,  and  who  believed  they  could  perceive  the  figns  of  it 
in  that  vault,  that  eminence,  thofe  cavities,  have  never  ftudied  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  forehead  ;  they  have  never  either  obferved  or  com¬ 
pared  foreheads.  Whatever  be  the  influence  of  good  or  bad  education, 
of  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  fituation,  and  though  both  the  one  and 
the  other  may  contribute  to  render  a  man  virtuous  or  vicious,  a  fore¬ 
head  fuch  as  this  is  ever  confiftent  with  itfelf  as  to  the  form  and  princi¬ 
pal  chara£ler,  and  a  real  Phyfionomift  could  not  be  miftaken  in  it. 
Yes,  that  fpacious  vault  is  inhabited  by  a  mind  capable  of  difpelling  the 
darknefs  of  prejudice,  of  overcoming  a  hoft  of  obftacles. 
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Befides,  the  prominency  of  the  bone  of  the  eye,  the  eye-brows,  the 
tenficn  of  the  mufcles  between  the  eye-brows,  the  breadth  of  the  ridge 
of  that  nofe,  the  cavity  which  contains  thofe  eyes,  that  elevation  of  the 
eye-ball — how  exprefiive  are  all  thofe  parts,  confidered  feparately  or 
in  their  combination!  how  they  concur  in  denoting  great  intellectual 
difpofitions,  even  of  faculties  already  perfectly  unfolded,  and  arrived 
at  full  maturity ! — And  the  portrait  before  us,  what  is  it,  compared  to 
that  which  the  original  mult  have  been? — Among  a  hundred  portraits 
painted  by  Artifts  of  ability,  is  there  one  which  exprelfes  with  fufficient 
accuracy  the  contours  of  the  forehead?  nay,  where  is  even  the  filhou- 
ette  which  gives  them  with  fufficient  correftnefs?  Much  lefs  are  we  to 
expeft  precilion  in  a  print  engraved  perhaps  after  a  twentieth  or  thir¬ 
tieth  copy. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  c  That  face,  however,  has  nothing  of  the  noble 
c  fimplicity,  of  the  amiable  franknefs  for  which  the  original  was  fo 
‘  julfly  admired.  It  is  evident  that  the  eyes  have  fomething  of  deceit, 
‘  and  that  you  may  fee  in  them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  expreffion  of  low 
‘  fenfuality.’ 

Thefe  ftriCIures,  I  admit,  are  applicable  to  the  portrait  I  have  pre- 
fented  to  the  Reader ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  full:  place,  That  a 
face  fo  energetic  announces  prodigious  felf-government ;  and  that  fuch 
a  man,  by  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  may  become  what  a  thoufand 
others  are,  merely  through  a  fpecies  of  impotency. 

Secondly,  What  the  lines  of  the  defigner  and  the  ftrokes  of  the 
graver  are  unable  to  convey,  is  frequently  expreffed  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  in  a  hate  of  animation,  and  in  a  manner  fo  fenfible,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  be  miftaken  in  it.  I  have  already  mentioned  fomething  of 
this  fort  in  the  conclufion  of  the  preceding  Fragment,  and  I  now  enter 
into  a  brief  detail  of  the  fubjeft. 

‘  The  moll  beautiful  forms  of  face  are  frequently  fuch  as  conceal  the 
c  greateft  vices.  It  frequently  happens  alfo,  that  the  vice  is  betrayed 
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*  only  by  a  fingle  little  trait;  and  to  give  the  proper  expreffion  of  this 
‘  trait  with  the  graver  is  the  more  difficult,  becaufe  it  is  perceptible 
‘  only  when  the  face  is  in  motion.’  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to 
faces  as  ugly,  or  rather  as  ftrongly  marked,  as  energetic  as  that  of  our 
Socrates  :  the  moll  noble,  the  moll  ftriking  chara&ers  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  were  exprefled  on  his  Phyfionomy  only  by  little  delicate  traits, 
frequently  tranfient,  and  moft  of  them  incapable  of  being  perceived, 
except  at  the  inftant  of  obfervation. 

The  bell  portraits  of  this  kind  of  faces,  and  whofe  refemblance  ftrikes 
only  by  the  boldnefs  of  the  features,  are  in  fome  meafure  a  fatire  upon 
the  original.  The  portrait  of  Socrates  which  we  are  examining,  might 
eafdy  have  a  fufficient  refemblance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and 
neverthelefs  be  a  bitter  fatire  upon  that  Philofopher.  To  heighten  the 
ftrong  features,  to  omit  the  more  delicate,  is  the  ufual  method  of  Sati- 
rilfs  by  profeffion,  and  of  bad  portrait-painters.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
Socrates  was  almoft  always  painted  thus;  and  his  face,  perhaps,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  firft  glance  an  effeft  fimilar  to  that  of  his  portraits. 
What  was  maffy  or  ftrongly  marked  in  it,  fhocked  or  dazzled  Gre¬ 
cian  eyes,  accuftomed  to  elegant  forms,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
could  not  difcern  the  Jpint  of  his  Phyfionomy.  And  is  it  poffible 
to  doubt  it,  when  it  is  evident  they  knew  not  how  to  form  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  the  body  of  that  Phyfionomy,  I  mean  of 
the  outlines  and  the  form  of  the  folid  parts  ? 

7- 

‘  The  face  before  us — the  judicious  Phyfionomift  will  fay — is  at 
'  leall  as  fmgular,  as  remarkable,  as  was  the  character  itfelf  of  Socrates/ 
This  alone  fhould  create  a  prefumption,  ‘  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it 
‘  may  Hill  be  poffible  to  reconcile  one’s  felf  to  the  Science  of  Phyfio- 
‘  nomies.’ 

But  this  is  not  all,  and  we  have  already  feen  much  more.  I  confi¬ 
dently  affirm:  That  there  are  in  this  Phyfionomy  features  permanent, 
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indelible,  which  denote  greatnefs  altogether  uncommon,  firmnefs 
hardly  to  be  fhaken,  and  that  the  whole,  however  indifferent  fome  of 
the  features  may  be  when  taken  feparately,  prefents  the  imprefs  of  a 
charafter  capable  of  refilling  temptation.  I  muff  Hill  add  a  few  parti¬ 
culars,  to  the  obfervations  already  made,  in  favour  of  the  portrait  of 
Socrates  after  Pvubens. — The  upper  part  of  the  chin  indicates  ftrength 
of  judgement ;  the  lower,  courage  approaching  to  intrepidity.  The 
fliort  and  thick  nape  of  the  neck  is,  according  to  the  general  idea 
adopted  by  all  nations,  the  mark  of  an  inflexible  fpirit,  the  expreffion 
of  obftinacy. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  at  prefent,  that  in  portraits  of  a  face  of  this 
kind,  the  omiffion  of  the  more  delicate  and  animated  traits,  joined  to 
a  flight  exaggeration  of  thofe  that  are  coarfe,  while  it  leaves  a  general 
refemblance,  yet  totally  deftroys  the  fpirit  of  the  character — and  we 
fhall  be  no  longer  furprifed  at  finding  fomething  incoherent  in  the  face 
of  Socrates,  fome  features  which  promife  a  great  deal,  and  others 
which  are  perfectly  (hocking. 

How  eafy  would  it  be  to  convince  ourfelves  of  this,  were  it  poffible 
to  appeal  to  the  original!  Thofe  eyes  now  fo  fixed  would  fpeak  a  very 
different  language,  could  we  fee  them  animated:  with  what  glances  of 
lightning  would  they  pierce  the  inmoft  foul,  at  the  moments  when 
the  divine  Socrates  inculcated  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
hope  of  immortality,  or  when  he  recommended  modefty  and  fimpli- 
city! — Is  it  poffible,  with  the  flighted;  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  it  ? 

And  that  odious  mouth — the  drawing  of  which  is  demon- 
ftrably  fo  wretched,  fince  it  is  deficient  in  traits  which  a  natu¬ 
ral  mouth  never  wants — I  afk  of  you,  ye  Obfervers  of  Man, 
would  it  not  have  had,  at  the  moment  I  fpeak  of,  a  form  infinitely 
different  ? 
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8. 

I  mull  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  indulge  myfelf  in  a  fhort  digref- 
five  complaint  againft  Artifts. 

Painters,  Sculptors,  all  who  deal  in  the  art  of  defign,  generally 
overcharge  what  is  already  harfh  by  nature.  In  order  to  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  copy,  they  feem  to  choofe,  in  preference,  the  fatal  inftant  of  heavi- 
nefs  and  languor;  they  are  eager  to  lay  hold  of  that  moment,  becaufe 
it  is  then  eafier  to  catch  the  refemblance,  and  to  furnifh  the  fpeblator 
with  a  fubjebt  of  mirth  or  eenfure.  Such  copies  are  alrnoft  always  dif- 
tinguilhable,  but  they  are  never  likenelfes.  Like  fatirical  compofi- 
tions,  they  find  admirers  among  the  fuperficial ;  but  it  is  not  for  fuch 
the  Artift  ought  to  employ  his  labours.  The  imitation  of  beautiful  na^ 
ture  is  the  immediate  end  he  fhould  propofe  to  himfelf,  and  he  will 
be  always  fure  of  the  approbation  of  real  connoifTeurs.  Thofe  happy 
moments  of  the  foul’s  true  exigence,  when,  like  the  rifing  fun,  it 
fheds  upon  the  face  the  luftre  of  a  heavenly  ferenity,  where  is  the 
Painter  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  them,  to  watch  their  ap¬ 
pearance?  who  is  either  difpofed,  or  able  to  convey  them? 

9- 

To  return  to  Socrates.  He  declared:  ‘that  reflebtion  and  habits 
*  of  exertion  had  correbted  his  character;’  and  I  think  it  muff  have 
been  perceptible  in  his  face.  But  in  what  manner  was  that  change 
expreffed  there? — Imperceptible  in  the-  folid  parts,  it  became  more 
fenfible  in  thofe  which  are  moveable;  but  was  moft  confpicuoufly 
remarkable  in  the  adion  of  the  moveable  parts,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
Phyfionomy,  which  the  pencil,  and  much  lefs  the  graver,  can  never 
reach.  After  all,  it  is  poUible  that  Socrates  may  have  retained  fome 
traces  or  depravity,  the  exprellion  of  which  mull  confequently  have 
been  difcernible  in  his  countenance. — Has  not  the  wifeft  and  moft 
enlightened  of  mortals  his  moments  of  error  ?  Is  the  belt  of  men  at  all 
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times  exempt  from  paffion  and  vice  ?  And  fuppofmg  his  aftions  never 
to  be  criminal,  is  his  heart  always  pure  ? — or  is  Socrates  the  folitary 
exception  from  the  general  rule? 

When  all  thefe  confiderations  are  fairly  attended  to,  let  it  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  the  face  of  Socrates,  or  the  anecdote  relating  to  it, 
be  an  argument  for  or  againft  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies. 

10. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  befides,  that  divine  wifdom 
fometimes  fixes  its  refidence  in  fimple  velfels  of  clay,  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  challenges  the  homage  which  is  due  to 
itfelf  alone,  and  not  to  weak  mortals;  it  fuffers  its  beauty  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  multitude,  or  even  to  become  an  object  of  infult,  that 
the  veflel  may  not  exalt  itfelf  above  meafure. 

11.. 

But  never  can  I  admit  that  unfeigned  reformation,  an  uniform  and 
perfevering  aufterity  of  manners,  a  conflancy  proof  againft  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  the  heroifm  of  virtue  can  exift,  without  painting  themfelves 
on  the  face,  unlefs  it  be  disfigured  by  voluntary  contortions,  or  by 
accident. 

But  to  what  purpofe  all  this  reafoning  upon  Socrates,  who  is  no 
longer  among  us,  who  for  fo  many  ages  has  been  numbered 
with  the  dead?  Could  we  but  enjoy  his  prefence  for  a  fingle 
moment,  how  decifive  would  that  moment  be  !  But  let  us  choofe 
a  companion  for  him  from  among  our  contemporaries,  and  fee  who 
has  reafon  upon  his  fide,  the  Defender  or  the  Adverfary  of  Phyfi- 
ognomy. 

Shew  me  the  wifeft  and  the  belt  of  men  you  are  acquainted 

with,  whofe  Phyfionomy  is  that  of  an  idiot  or  a  villain. - 

In  the  firft  place,  you  will  have  to  look  for  him  a  long  while ; 
and  when  you  have  at  length  found  him,  permit  me  to  examine 

him 
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him  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Science  ;  and  if 
not  conltrained  to  confefs,  either,  ‘  that  the  perfon  in 
‘  is  not  fo  wife  and  good  as  you  thought,'  or  elfe,  ‘  that 
‘  cover  manifeft  figns  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  which 
‘  not  till  then  obferved,’  I  give  up  my  caufe  as  loft. 


you  are 
queftion 
you  dif- 
you  had 


All  thefe  heads  copied  after  the  antique  are,  apparently,  fo  many 
portraits  of  Socrates,  tolerably  like;  and  which  prove  that,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  we  may  rely  on  the  copies  of  a  lingular  head,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  there  is  room  for  miftruft. 

On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  thefe  eight  profiles  have 
a  ftriking  refemblance  to  each  other,  and  it  is  evident  they  are  por¬ 
traits  of  the  fame  perfon.  In  every  one  of  them  you  find  the  fame 
bald  head,  the  fame  hair,  a  flat  nofe,  a  cavity  near  the  root  of  the  nofe, 
and  fomething  clumfy  in  the  whole  taken  together. 

Vol.  I.  3  B 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  difficult  to  colledl  fo  many  portraits  of  the 
fame  face,  with  fucha  refemblance  as  thefe  have,  an  experienced  eye  will 
neverthelefs  diltinguifh  in  them  a  fenfible  difference,  as  to  expreffion. 

The  foreheads  1.4.8.  are  more  perpendicular  than  the  other.  There 
is  not  a  fingle  one  of  the  eight  that  prefents  the  forehead  of  an  idiot,  but 
thefe  three  are  the  leaf!  intelligent.  The  outline  of  the  forehead  and  of 
the  fcull  of  figure  2.  is  that  which  announces  moft  fenfe.  The  mouth  of 
the  fame  face  and  that  of  figure  4.  denote  moft  firmnefs;  that  of  3.  moft 
ingenuity.  The  contour  of  mouth  5.  has  fomething  very  fprightly  in  it, 
but  it  does  not  exp  refs  fo  much  genius  as  mouth  2.  The  6  th  is  lefs  ex- 
preffive.  The  7th,  accompanied  with  a  look  of  attention,  anfwers  ta¬ 
citly:  it  has  fomething  more  mifchievous  than  the  8th.  The  eye  of  the 
profile  below  is  wretched:  the  forehead  is  more  ordinary,  more  defti- 
tute  of  fenfe  than  all  the  others:  I  fay  as  much  of  the  nofe,  and  of  that 
mouth  half-open,  devoid  of  all  expreffion;  and  yet  this  pitiful  copy 
paffes  too  for  a  head  of  Socrates. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  LEARNED  GERMAN 

O  N 

PHYSIOGNOMY; 

WITH 

REMARKS  AND  ADDITIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THESE  FRAGMENTS. 

£  I  AM  as  much  convinced  as  the  Author  of  this  Work  of  the  truth 
4  of  Phyfiognomy,  of  the  fignificancy  of  each  of  the  features  which 
4  compofe  our  figure;  and  it  appears  to  me  undoubtedly  certain,  that 
4  the  foul  difcovers  itfelf  through  the  veil  that  is  fpread  over  it,  as 
4  the  naked  through  the  covering  drapery. 

‘ - Even  in  the  outward  fiape 

4  Dawns  the  high  exprejfion  oj  the  mind. 

4  Through  univerfal  nature  every  being  is  linked  with  another; 
4  every  where  we  difcover  harmony,  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFeft; 
4  and  in  nothing  is  this  relation  more  obvious,  than  between  the  exte- 
4  rior  and  interior  of  Man.  How  many  objects  poffefs  an  influence 
4  over  us!  Our  kindred,  our  natal  foil,  the  fun  which  warms  us,  the 
4  nourifhment  which  is  aflimilated  with  our  fubftance,  the  events  of 
4  our  life;  all  thefe  contribute  to  form,  to  modify  the  mind  and  the 
4  body;  all  leave  upon  both  the  one  and  the  other  a  lafting  impreffion; 

4  and  the  relation  of  the  vifible  to  the  invifible  is  fuch,  that,  with  a 
4  nofe  differing  in  the  flighted:  degree,  Caefar  would  not  have  been  the 
4  fame  Caefar  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 


4  Befides, 
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4  Belides,  when  the  foul  is  agitated,  it  penetrates  as  the  moon  in  the 
4  fpirits  of  Offian*.  Every  paffion  has  its  peculiar  language,  which  is 
4  the  fame  all  over  the  globe,  and  for  the  whole  human  race.’ 

From  the  riling  of  the  fun  to  the  place  of  his  going  down,  envy 
never  alfumes  the  gracious  air  of  benevolence — nor  difcontent  the 
air  of  reficrnation.  Patience  is  univerfally  the  fame — it  is  announced 
by  the  fame  figns ;  and  the  fame  holds  good  as  to  anger,  pride,  and 
every  other  paffion. 

4  Philodletes,  indeed,  complains  very  differently  from  the  Have 
4  chaftifed  by  his  mailer,  and  the  angels  of  Raphael  fmile  much  more 
4  nobly  than  the  warlike  angels  of  Rembrandt;  but  joy  and  grief, 
‘  however  various  their  fhades,  have  each  but  one  language  proper 
4  to  it;  they  adt  according  to  the  fame  laws,  upon  the  lame  mufcles 
4  and  nerves;  and  the  more  frequently  the  adts  of  paffion  are  repeated, 
4  the  more  they  become  habitual  and  predominant,  the  more  deeply 
4  are  the  correfponding  traces  imprinted. 

4  But  the  intelledlual  faculties,  acquired  talents,  the  degree  of  capa- 
4  city,  the  kind  of  vocation  and  employment  for  which  one  is  quali- 
4  fied,  are  things  more  concealed  from  the  eyes.’ 

Granted ;  but  alfo,  the  expreffion  once  found,  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  be  millaken  in  the  objedls  which  retrace  it. 

4  A  good  Obferver  will  eafily  difcover  the  choleric  man,  the  vo- 
4  luptuous,  the  difcontented,  the  proud,  the  malignant,  the  beneficent; 
4  but  he  will  not  be  able  in  the  fame  manner  to  diftinguifh  the  Philo- 
4  fopher,  the  Poet,  the  Artift,  nor  to  ellimate  the  different  faculties 
4  which  charadterife  them;  and  much  lefs  Hill  will  he  be  able  to  in- 
4  dicate  their  particular  fign  or  feat,  and  to  point  out  whether  judge- 
4  ment  be  apparent  in  the  bone  of  the  eye,  wit  in  the  chin,  and  poetic 
4  genius  in  the  contour  of  the  lips.’ 

*  What  the  learned  German  means  by  this  allufion  is  not  perfe&ly  intelligible.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
Authors  would  point  cut  the  paffages  of  other  works  to  which  they  refer, 


Neverthelefs 
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Neverthelefs  I  hope,  I  believe,  I  know  that  before  the  prefent  age 
has  elapfed,  the  thing  will  become  poffible  :  I  could  even  venture  to 
wager,  that  the  ingenious  Author  of  thefe  Obfervations  would  himfelf 
admit  this  polfibility,  and  realife  my  hopes,  were  he, but  to  devote  a 
fmgle  day  to  the  examination  and  comparifon  of  a  well-chofen  feries 
of  remarkable  charadlers,  taken  either  from  Nature,  or  from  well- 
drawn  portraits. 

‘  We  feel,’  continues  he,  4  certain  emotions  every  time  we  meet  a 
4  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  and  are  all  of  us  more  or  lefs  experimental 

*  Phyfionomifts;  we  think  we  perceive  in  the  look,  the  mien,  the  fmile, 

*  the  mechanifm  of  the  forehead,  either  cunning,  or  wit,  or  penetra- 
‘  tion.  On  feeing  any  one  for  the  firft  time,  we  expedl  to  find  in  him 
‘  fuch  or  fuch  a  talent,  fuch  or  fuch  a  fpecies  of  capacity,  we  form  a 
4  judgement  of  him  from  a  confufed  fentiment ;  and  when  this  laft  is 
‘  exercifed  by  frequent  commerce  with  perfons  of  all  conditions,  we 
4  can  frequently  guefs  with  aftonifiring  accuracy. 

Is  this  infiindtive  feeling?  an  internal  fenfe  with  which  we  are 
4  furnifhed ?  or  is  it  comparifon?  induction?  a  confequence  drawn 

*  from  a  known  charadter,  and  applied  on  the  faith  of  fome  external 
4  refemblance  to  one  unknown?  Inftindlive  feeling  is  the  buckler  of 
4  fanatics  and  madmen ;  and  though  it  may  often  be  conformable  to 
4  truth,  is  however  neither  the  indication  nor  proof  of  it.  Induction, 

4  on  the  contrary,  is  judgement  founded  on  experience,  and  is  the  only 
4  method  I  would  wifh  to  follow  in  ftudying  Phyfiognorny. 

4  I  receive  that  firanger  with  a  finding  countenance ;  I  fhun  another 

*  with  cold  politenefs,  without  being  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  figns 
‘  of  any  palfion: — but  upon  examining  more  attentively,  I  always  dif- 
4  cover  certain  traits  which  recal  to  my  memory  either  one  whom  I 
‘  love,  or  one  whom  I  do  not  love.  And  children,  I  fuppofe,  are 
4  affedled  by  fomething  fimilar,  when  you  fee  them  fhrink  from,  or 
a  carefs  a  firanger ;  only  they  need  fewer  figns  than  we  do:  the  colour 

Vol.  I.  3  C  4  of 
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‘  of  the  clothes,  the  found  of  the  voice,  frequently  a  motion  hardly 
‘  perceptible,  is  fufficient  to  make  them  recolleH  their  parents,  their 
‘  nurfe,  or  fome  other  perfon  whom  they  know.’ 

Let  us  ftop  a  moment  to  confult  Nature,  or  daily  experience,  on  this, 
head.  Our  Author  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right :  what  he  fays  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  more  frequently  perhaps  than  is  generally  imagined* 
Neverthelefs  I  engage  to  demonftrate,  that  both  Nature  and  Art  prefent 
an  infinite  number  of  traits  and  contours  whofe  exprelfion  is  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  moll  inexperienced  Obferver,and  which  make  an  impreffion 
upon  him,  independent  of  all  comparifon  with  known  objects.  It  is 
with  Phyfionomies  as  with  founds,  and  with  objefls  in  general ;  fome 
give  us  pleafure,  others  hurt  our  feelings  :  I  think  it  is  unnecellary  to. 
look  for  the  reafon  of  thefe  contrary  imprelfions,  any  where  but  in  the 
nature  of  Man,  in  the  organifation  of  our  eyes  and  ears.  Shew  to  a  child 
who  has  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  many  objefts,  the  ex¬ 
panded  throat  of  a  lion  or  a  tyger,  and  the  finding  countenance  of  a 
good  man,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  fhudder  at  the  fight  of  the  one, 
and  reply  with  a  fmile  to  the  fmile  of  the  other ;  not  from  a  procefs  of 
rational  comparifon,  but  from  a  fentiment  natural  and  primitive  :  he 
will  liften  with  pleafure,  in  like  manner,  to  an  agreeable  melody,  while- 
a  difcordant  node  fhall  give  him  pain.  In  both  thefe  cafes,,  reflexion, 
and  comparifon  mull  be  entirely  out  of  the  queftiom  A  few  examples 
will  place  this  truth  in  the  cleared  light. 
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It  is  not  by  companion  that  thefe  faces  produce  different  effects  on 
every  one  who  looks  at  them,  whether  man  or  child ;  the  impreflion 
they  make  is  hidden,  and  antecedent  to  all  reafoning.  There  is  no  per- 
fon  whom  thefe  faces  can  pleafe  equally;  no  one  who  thinks  himfelf 
able  to  charafterife  them  by  an  epithet  equally  applicable  to  them  all. 
Every  one,  at  the  firfl  glance,  will  find  that  which  is  in  the  middle  a 
much  more  agreeable  than  b,  the  one  on  its  right :  the  wrhole  world 
furely  will,  without  hefitation,  prefer  c  to  d;  and  without  making  any 
comparifon  with  other  known  faces,  it  is  evident  that  you  mull:  not  ex¬ 
pert  in  e,  f,  g,  the  fame  degree  of  good  fenfe,  of  prudence  and  wifdom. 
If  it  were  abfolutely  neceffary  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  of  the  three,  a 
fentiment  natural,  inflantaneous  and  juft,  which  precedes  all  reafoning, 
would  give  it  to  f. 
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Here  again,  it  is  not  companion  with  faces  already  known,  but  a  fen- 
timent  primitive,  inftantaneous,  general,  and  perfectly  well  founded, 
which  determines  every  man  who  has  eyes  and  common  fenfe  to  with¬ 
hold  his  confidence  and  friendfhip  from  perfons  who  referable  any  one 
of  thefe  three  faces.  They  will  never  pleafe  any  one,  from  the  molt 
fkilful  and  experienced  connoilfeur  down  to  the  infant  at  the  bread. 
As  to  the  names  which  are  fuitable  to  them,  it  is  undoubtedly  neceffary, 
in  order  to  make  a  proper  application,  to  have  ftudied  and  compared 
men;  but  their  inflexible,  avaricious,  deceitful,  and  unfeeling  character 
is  fufficient,  independent  of  names,  to  difguft  at  once  the  molt  exquifite 
fenfibility  and  the  molt  perfect  indifference. 
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These  portraits  of  Knipperdolling,  a  furious  and  sanguinary  fanatic, 
and  of  Storzenbecher,  a  famous  pirate,  announce,  the  moment  you 
look  at  them,  characters  harsh,  ferocious,  energetic,  unsusceptible  of 
all  kind  affections.  On  approaching  them,  you  fancy  yourself  trans¬ 
ported  into  a  gross  atmosphere,  where  you  breathe  with  difficulty. 
Never  should  we  be  disposed  to  repose  confidence  in  such  counte¬ 
nances  from  the  love  of  the  faces  themselves,  though  we  had  never 
before  seen  any  thing  that  resembled  them. 

Nothing  about  them  invites  us  to  communicate  to  them  our  neces¬ 
sities  ;  nothing  encourages  us  to  expect  consolation  or  assistance  from 
them,  or  that  they  should  even  take  the  slightest  interest  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  us.  Every  thing,  even  the  beard,  bears  a  character  of  sternness 
and  inflexibility.  I  could  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  goodness 
never  imprinted  the  smallest  trace  upon  these  visages  ;  and  wickedness 
is  there  so  strikingly  marked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  behold  them  with¬ 
out  feeling  an  emotion  of  aversion  or  terror. 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  left  eye  of  No.  1.  is  strongly  expres¬ 
sive  of  sensuality;  the  nose,  of  ability  and  haughty  self-sufficiency;  the 
mouth,  of  contempt,  and  assurance  sounded  in  the  confidence  of  its 
own  powers.  In  mouth  a,  drawn  by  the  side  of  head  1.  disdain,  but 
without  any  expression  of  energy  ;  and  in  mouth  a  of  figure  2.  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  contempt,  levity  and  indolence.  Mouth  2.  bears  the  mark  of 
wickedness  and  imposture;  and  the  third,  that  of  cruelty; 
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When  weakness,  innocence,  and  goodness  are  found  united  as  in  the 
annexed  profile,  when  modesty  and  humility  thus  bend  the  head,  what 
heart  does  not  feel  itself  moved  and  attracted  ?  Is  any  thing  more 
necessary  to  convey  a  relish  for  the  most  exalted  pleasure  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible,  that  of  enjoying  and  communicating  kind 
affections? 
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There  is  hardly  any  one,  who,  at  first  sight  of  the  original  of  this 
portrait,  and  before  he  had  spoken  a  single  word,  would  not  feel  him- 
se  somehow  uneasy,  and  under  constraint,  by  his  presence  alone 
lat  face  never  could  please  on  the  first  look  ;  nor  will  it  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  even  after  we  have  discovered  by  repeated  observa- 
•on  that,  in  spite  of  the  harshness  of  the  whole  together,  the  eye  and 
the  foiehead  might  possibly  announce  wit  and  address. 


180  fragment  eighteenth. 

Had  we  never  been  .old  .bat  this  is  the  portrait  of  Judas  Iscariot 
after  Holbein,  had  we  never  seen  a  face  that  bore  the  least  resemblance 

‘toil  a  primitive  feeling  would  warn  ns  at  once  to  expect  froin  it  nei¬ 

ther  generosity,  nor  tenderness,  nor  elevation  ol  mind.  The  sorthd 
lew  would  excite  our  aversion,  though  we  were  aide  neither  to  eoin- 
;:7e  him  with  any  other,  nor  to  give  him  a  name.  These  are  so  many 
nf  fpeline*. 


He  aired  rwt  tor  the  Fear;  He  iiwj 
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a  Thief' and  had  the  B nip  and  bine  n  hut  was  put  therein  . 


SfJ'/n.fAi  :■  y.S. 
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However  coarfe  and  unfinifhed  the  mouth  below,  and  though  the 
accurate  Obferver  may  be  hurt  at  the  interval  which  feparatesit  from 
the  nofe,  yet  compaie  it  with  that  of  Addition  Eighth  to  Fragment 
Sixteenth,  and  then  judge: — no,  there  is  no  need  of  judgement — only 
give  way  to  natural  feeling.  Mildnefs  blended  with  wifdom,  a  peace¬ 
ful  fpirit,  goodnefs  that  refle&s — all  thefe  an  attentive  eye  would  in- 
ftantly  diftinguifh  here:  yes;  if  a  man  is  in  the  fmalleft  degree  under 
the  guidance  of  fentiment,  he  will  haften  away  from  the  one,  to  flop 
with  complacency  over  the  other. 


3  E 
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As  there  is  a  natural  language  intelligible  to  all  fenfible  beings,  as 
one  child  is  affected  by  the  tears  of  another,  in  the  fame  manner  are  we 
penetrated  at  fight  of  this  couple,  by  a  fentiment  of  their  worthinefs. 
Here,  we  are  not  feduced  by  the  charms  of  beauty;  but  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  good-humour,  and  the  defire  of  obliging,  fpeak  plainly  on 
thefe  Phyfionomies,  and  their  language  goes  immediately  to  the 
heart. 

You  have  but  to  call  a  fingle  glance  on  the  face  of  the  young  per- 
fon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  though  the  drawing  be  a  little  defective, 
to  be  affured  by  an  internal  fentiment,  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  be 
miftrultful  of  her. 
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I  mull  be  forgiven  for  producing  this  feries  of  contrails  to  my 
Readers.  It  is  thus  only  that  they  can  or  ought  to  arrive  at  the  convic¬ 
tion,  That  Phyfiognomical  feeling  is  the  firft  bafis  of  the  Science  of 
Phyfionomies,  that  it  is  antecedent  to  all  experience,  to  all  compan¬ 
ion,  and  to  all  reafoning.  Is  it  neceflary  to  confult  them  in  the  prefent 
cafe?  Does  not  an  immediate  fentiment  decide  the  charafler  of  thefe 
faces,  fo  prodigioufly  different  from  one  another?  Muff  not  the  good- 
nefs  obfervable  in  the  one  pleafe  us,  as  much  as  we  are  Ihocked  with 
the  atrocioufnefs  portrayed  in  the  others? 
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Now,  and  once  for  all,  my  Readers  and  I,  it  is  prefumed,  are  agreed 
on  this  point. — Nature  fpeaks  immediately  to  Nature.  The  form 
fpeaks  to  the  eye,  juft  as  cries  and  Tinging  ftrike  the  ear. 

‘  Thus  (continues  our  Author)  it  is  not  the  effect  of  Phyfiognomical 
‘  ta£t  alone’ — (I  readily  grant  that  a  fecond  fentiment  is  affociated  with 
the  firft,  and  that,  as  foon  as  we  have  the  confcioufnefs  of  this,  a  ra¬ 
tional  judgement  is-formed.) — ‘  Thus,  it  is  not  the  effeft  of  ta£t  alone, 

‘  it  is  on  the  folid  ground  of  reafon,  that,  when  I  fee  a  man  who  refem- 
‘  bles  Turenne,  I  fuppofe  him  a  perfon  of  uncommon  fagacity,  calm 
‘  and  reflecting  in  tracing  his  plans,  and  ardent  in  the  execution.  If  I 
£  fee  three  men,  and  find  in  the  firft  the  eyes  of  Turenne,  accompanied 
‘  with  his  prudence,  in  the  fecond  his  nofe  and  his  undaunted  courage, 
‘  in  the  third  his  mouth*  and  his  activity,  I  fhall  have  difcovered  the 
‘  feat  of  each  of  thefe  qualities;  and  as  often  as  I  perceive  the  fame 
‘  feature,  I  fhall  think  I  have  a  right  to  repeat  the  fame  judgement. 

‘  Had  we  begun  fome  ages  ago  to  ftudy  the  human  form,  to  clafs  the 
£  characteriftic  features,  to  aflort  them  according  to  their  different 
1  fhades,  to  fix  by  drawings  the  moft  remarkable  inequalities,  lines  and 
£  relations,  to  comment  on  each  fragment ;  we  fliould  now  have  been 
£  in  poffeflion  of  the  alphabet  of  human  nature,  an  alphabet  more  vo- 
£  luminous  than  the  Chinefe,  and  we  fliould  have  had  only  to  confult 
£  it,  in  order  to  find  an  explanation  of  every  face. 

£  When  I  confider  that  the  execution  of  fuch  an  elementary  work 
£  is  not  abfolutely  impoflible,  I  expect  ftill  greater  effeCts  from  it  than 
£  Mr.  Lavater  himfelf.  I  figure  to  myfelf,  in  that  event,  a  language  fo 
‘  rich,  fo  correct,  that  from  a  Ample  defcription  in  words  it  may  be 
£  poffible  to  trace  a  portrait;  that  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  mind 

*  Our  Author  forgets,  that  wherever  the  eyes  of  Turenne  are,  there  afluredly  are  alfo  his  nofe  and  his  mouth. 
Nature  goes  not  to  work  like  a  compofitor  for  the  printing-prefs :  (he  forms  a  whole  at  a  fingle  call. 


e  will 
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‘  will  immediately  indicate  the  contour  of  the  body;  that  the  Phyfio- 
‘  nomilt  fhall,  by  a  kind  of  regeneration,  re-animate  the  great  men 

*  whofe  memory  ancient  and  modern  Plutarchs  have  celebrated;  and 
‘  that  it  may  be  eafy  for  him  to  {ketch  an  ideal  form  for  every  em- 
‘  ployment  in  fociety.’ 

Nothing  could  be  better  exprelfed ;  and  whether  the  Author 
be  jelling  or  fpeaking  ferioufly,  this  is  the  very  thing  I  dare  to 
expedt,  at  leaft  in  part,  from  the  next  age.  This  idea  is  not  chi¬ 
merical;  and  I  propofe,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  lines  of  the 
Phyfionomy,  to  hazard  fome  effays  which  {hall  have  a  tendency 
to  realife  it. 

‘  With  fuch  ideal  reprefentations  the  clofets  of  Princes  will  in  fu- 

*  ture  be  furnifhed;  and  he  who  fhall  come  to  folicit  an  employment 
‘  for  which  he  is  not  fit,  mull  without  murmuring  fubmit  to  a  refufal, 
‘  if  it  be  evident  that  one  of  the  features  of  his  face*  excludes  him 
‘  from  the  poll  to  which  he  afpires.’ 

Laugh  or  fmile,  friends  and  enemies  of  truth,  it  is  not  the  lefs  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  predidtion  mull  be  accomplifhed. 

‘  I  thus  figure  to  myfelf  a  new  world,  from  which  error  and  fraud 
‘  fhall  be  for  ever  banifhed.’ 

And  fo  they  would,  fhould  belief  in  Phyfiognomy  become  general, 
fhould  all  men  have  the  power  to  becorm  Obfervers,  did  not  the  need 
of  dilfimulation  perpetually  invent  new  artifices,  capable  of  millead¬ 
ing  the  Phyfionomilt,  at  leaft  for  a  time. 

‘  It  remains  afterward  to  be  inquired,  whether  we  fhould  be  the 
‘  happier  for  it.’ 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adtual  con- 
flidt  of  honelly  and  virtue  againll  cunning  and  vice,  produces  a  dif- 


*  See  for  example  the  heads  of  page  181  :  the  figures  marked  d.  g.  would  be  undoubtedly  excluded,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nofe  only. 

3  F 
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play  of  all  the  faculties  of  Man,  deifies  human  virtue,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreffion,  and  raifes  it  to  that  heaven  from  whence  it  derives  its 
origin. 

‘  Truth,’  continues  our  Author,  ‘  muff  always  avoid  extremes.  We 
‘  may  expert  a  great  deal  from  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies;  but, 

‘  however,  let  us  not  require  too  much.  I  perceive  m-yfelf  affaulted 
‘  Hill  with  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  fome  of  which  are  very  perplex- 
‘  ing.  Is  it  really  true,  that  there  are  fo  many  men  who  referable  each 
‘  other  ?  or,  Is  not  this  apparent  refemblance  frequently  nothing  more 
‘  than  a  general  impreflion,  which  vanifhes  on  a  more  attentive  exarni- 
‘  nation — efpecially  when  we  compare  feparately  one  feature  with  an- 
‘  other? 

‘  Does  it  never  happen  that  one  feature  is  in  oppofition  to  another  ? 

1  that  a  timid  nofe  may  be  found  placed  between  two  eyes  which  an- 
‘  nounce  courage?’ 

I  do  not  recolleft,  if  I  except  extraordinary  accidents,  that  I  ever 
obferved  contradictory  features  in  the  folid  parts,  or  fuch  as  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  well-marked  outline;  but  I  have  very  frequently  feen  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  foft  and  folid  parts — as  alfo  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  form  of  the  foft  parts,  and  the  flate  in  which  they  appear  at  the 
time  of  examination.  We  may,  for  example,  denominate  the  original 
form,  that  which  a  dead  body  preferves,  which  a  violent  difeafe  has. 
not  extenuated. 

£  Farther,  is  it  fully  fettled,  That  the  refemblance  of  forms  implies 
*  always  that  of  minds?  It  is  in  families  that  the  refemblance  of  faces 
‘  is  peculiarly  finking,  and  yet  you  often  remark  in  them  very  great 
‘  difference  of  character.  I  have  known  twins  fo  like,  that  they  were 
‘  frequently  taken  for  one  another,  and  who  had  not  a  frngle  trait  of 
‘  conformity  in  their  moral  character.’ 

If  that  be  exactly  true,  I  renounce  Phyfiognomy;  and  to  the  perfon 
who  fhall  convince  me  of  it  I  promife  a  copy  of  this  Work,  with  a 

hundred 
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hundred  Phyfiognomical  drawings.  Nor  do  I  wifh  to  be  foie  judge  of 
my  own  caufe  ;  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  our  Author 
himfelf :  let  him  choofe  three  perfons  to  examine  the  faff:  if  it  be 
verified,  I  have  loft — but  we  mull,  above  all  things,  procure  very 
exadt  filhouettes  of  thofe  twin  brothers.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  never  have  difcovered  in  any  one  inftance  the 
flradow  of  fuch  contradiction. 

‘  Finally,  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  croud  of  exceptions,  which 
‘  may  be  faid  to  crufh  the  rule?  I  fhall  quote  forne  of  them  from  ob- 
‘  fervations  of  my  own.  Look  at  Samuel  Johnfon  :  he  has  the  air  of 
c  a  porter ;  neither  the  look,  nor  a  fingle  trait  about  the  mouth,  an- 
‘  nounce  a  penetrating  mind,  a  man  verfant  in  the  Sciences.’ 

An  authority  fo  refpedtable  as  that  of  our  Author  ought  to  have  fnut 
my  mouth,  and  conftrained  me  to  think  that,  ‘  as  he  faw  the  objedt 
‘  in  this  light,  I  muft  have  been  miftaken.'  But  how  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  fix  years  experience,  I  have  not 
met  with  a  fingle  example  of  this  kind?  I  have  often,  efpecially  in  the 
early  periods  of  my  Phyfiognomical  career,  afcribed  fenfe  and  genius 
to  perfons  who  were  entirely  deftitute  of  them  ;  but  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  did  I  take  a  man  of  fenfe  for  an  idiot.  So  true  it  is,  that  the 
figns  of  genius  are  ftriking  and  infallible :  but  inftead  of  all  thefe 
proteftations,  which  have  no  voucher  except  my  probity  alone,  I  pre- 
fent  two  heads  of  Johnfon. 

That  on  the  left,  drawn  perhaps  after  the  fourth  copy,  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  very  indifferently  executed  ;  and  yet,  on  my  princi¬ 
ples,  that  is  to  fay,  from  ob fervations  which  every  one  may  repeat  when 
he  pleafes,  it  bears  the  charadter  of  a  profound  thinker.  Thofe  eye¬ 
brows,  forming  two  horizontal  lines  under  a  narrow  forehead,  that 
nofe  inclining  downward,  the  contour  of  that  clcfed  mouth,  the  form 
of  that  chin,  thofe  half-opened  eyes,  that  air  of  refledlion — in  a  word, 

every 
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every  feature  prefents,  in  my  opinion,  figns  of  fagacity  and  meditation. 
— The  profile  of  the  other  figure  is  not  lefs  charafterillic.  Every  thing 
there  is  in  harmony,  from  the  forehead  down  to  the  chin. — Though 
nothing  were  feen  of  that  face  but  the  forehead,  or  the  eye,  or  the 
chin,  in  each  of  thefe  features,  taken  feparately,  might  be  traced  the 
expreffion  of  exquifite  fenfe  : — how  much  more  is  this  difcoverable  in 
the  combination  of  the  whole  ! 


Of  the  Heads  of  John  foil  presented  on  this  Plate,  those  marked  j.c  .  are  exactly  copied  from 
t/ic  P'reJich  Edition  .  The  former  scans  to  be  a  general  idea  of  the  character;  the  other  a  careful 
copy  otter  a  Well-known  portrait .  The  Editor  has  taken  tJie  liberty  to  introduce  between  them  one 
cJiqravcd  after  a  cast  taken  from  nature,  as  a  proof  of  MlLavatcrs  Physiqpnomiad  Sagacity , and 
a  con/irmation  of  his  doctri/ie  . 
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c  The  Physionomy  of  Hume,’  proceeds  our  Author,  ‘  was  one  of 
‘  the  most  ordinary.’ 

This  is  the  idea  which  has  been  generally  formed  of  it;  but  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  suppose,  that  what  is  called  the  look,  or  play  of  the 
features,  the  usual  object  of  most  Physiognomical  observations  and  de¬ 
cisions,  may  have  eclipsed  the  fundamental  Physionomy,  the  contour 
and  arch  of  the  forehead,  for  example,  to  which  few  pay  any  attention; 
— and  this  single  circumstance  accounts  for  the  judgement  which  has 
been  formed  of  Hume. 

‘  Churchill  looks  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  as  a  herdsman;  Gold- 
‘  smith  had  the  air  of  a  simpleton ;  and  the  inanimate  look  of  Strange 
‘  discovers  nothing  of  the  Artist.’ 

That  look  destitute  of  expression  is  very  common  to  great  Artists.  It 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Artist  and  the  Man  of  Genius. 
Coldness  is  an  appendage  to  the  Artist  who  is  nothing  but  an  Artist. 

‘  Would  any  one  say  that  Wille,  with  so  much  fire,  passed  his  life  in 
‘  drawing  parallels?’ 

It  is  possible  to  unite  much  vivacity  with  great  coolness.  In  this 
observation  I  am  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  examples:  it  appears  con¬ 
tradictory,  but  is  not  so.  It  is  not  common  to  find  warmth  in  those 
who  are  lively,  hasty,  bold  in  enterprise,  expeditious  in  business:  no¬ 
thing  is  more  cool  than  this  sort  of  people,  unless  you  take  them  in 
their  moments  of  vivacity.  Now  the  stile  and  face  of  Wille  have 
this  character  perfectly — if,  however,  the  portrait  I  have  seen  of  him, 
in  profile,  be  a  likeness. 

‘  We  all  know  a  Painter,  who  excels  in  pleasing  and  graceful  sub- 
‘  jects,  whom  you  would  rather  take  fora  stern  Judge,  accustomed  to 
‘  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.’ 

Now  1  comprehend,  said  I  to  myself,  when  his  portrait  was  shewn 
me,  why  the  pictures  of  this  celebrated  Painter  are  so  little  to  my 
taste,  why  I  find  so  little  spirit  in  his  most  brilliant  compositions. 

Vol.  I.  3  G  ‘I  have 
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‘  I  have  seen  (it  is  our  Author  who  speaks)  a  criminal  condemned 
‘  to  the  wheel  for  the  murder  of  his  benefactor,  and  that  monster  had 
6  a  face  open  and  graceful  like  one  of  Guido’s  angels.  It  would  not 
‘  he  impossible  to  find  in  the  galleys  heads  of  Regulus,  and  the  Physio- 
‘  nomy  of  Vestals  in  a  house  of  correction.’ 

I  am  able  to  affirm  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  partly  from  my 
own  experience.  But,  however  detestable  the  passions  may  he  which 
have  tyrannised  over  those  who  present  such  contrasts,  I  still  believe 
they  acted  upon  characters  not  thoroughly  wicked.  A  man  horn  with 
happy  dispositions,  whose  organisation  is  delicate,  and  his  fibres  ex¬ 
tremely  irritable,  may  in  certain  moments  suffer  himself  to  plunge  into 
atrocious  crimes,  which  would  make  him  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
for  the  most  detestable  of  mankind.  And  yet  it  is  possible  he  may  be, 
at  bottom,  a  much  honester  and  better  man  than  a  hundred  others 
who  pass  for  good,  and  who  are  incapable  of  the  excesses  which 
oblige  us  to  condemn  him.  Who  can  he  ignorant  that,  especially  in 
persons  delicately  organised,  the  most  exalted  virtue  frequently  bor¬ 
ders  upon  the  most  odious  crimes? 

‘  Shew  me  these  persons,  the  Author  of  the  Essays  on  Physiognomy 
‘  will  reply;  I  will  comment  upon  them,  as  I  have  done  upon  Socra- 
‘  tes;  for  some  little  trait  which  was  not  at  first  perceived,  will  ex- 
‘  plain,  perhaps,  what  had  the  appearance  of  an  enigma.’ 

‘  But,  following  this  method,  shall  we  not  find  in  the  commentary 
£  many  things  that  never  existed  in  the  text?’ 

That  might  happen,  without  any  intention  on  my  part.  I  likewise 
admit,  that  with  a  good  Physionomy  it  is  possible  to  commit  a  bad 
action.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Physionomy  will  not  be  so  good  at 
the  actual  moment  of  guilt:  on  the  other,  the  guilty  person  will  al¬ 
ways  perform  a  hundred  go  d  actions  for  one  that  is  bad. 

‘  They  tell  us  to  form  a  judgement  of  an  unknown  character  from 
‘  one  we  know;  but  is  it  so  easy  to  know  Man  well,  when  he  envelops 

‘  himself 
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£  himself  in  darkness,  when  he  involves  himself  in  contradictions,  and 
‘  is  by  turns  directly  the  opposite  of  what  he  was?  How  rare  is  it  to 
‘  find  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  : 


‘ - qui 

Qualis  ab  inccepto  processer  it,  et  sibi  constet  *!' 

An  important  truth,  which  contains  a  noble  lesson  for  the  Physio- 
nomist. 

£  If  we  knew  nothing  of  Augustus  but  his  clemency  to  Cinna,  of 
£  Cicero  but  the  history  of  his  Consulship,  what  men  would  they  be  in 
£  our  eyes !  Elizabeth  !  what  a  majestic  figure  among  queens,  and  how 
£  degraded  by  playing  the  part  of  a  superannuated  coquette!  James  II. 
£  brave  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  a  dastard  on  the  throne  !  Monk,  the 
£  avenger  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  slave  of  his  wife!  Algernoon  Sidney 
£  and  Russel,  patriots  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  and  yet  pensioners  of 
£  France!  Bacon,  the  father  of  philosophy,  is  not  an  incorruptible 
£  judge  !  Discoveries  like  these  inspire  a  kind  of  horror:  one  is  tempt- 
£  ed  to  fly  from  mankind,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  and  friendship 
£  with  them.  And  if  these  cameleon-souls  be  alternately  generous  and 
£  contemptible,  without  any  change  of  the  external  form,  to  what 
£  purpose  serves  the  form  V 

It  serves  to  shew  what  men  might  be,  what  they  ought  to  be — just 
as  the  mien  or  air  of  the  face  indicates  what  they  are  at  the  moment  of 
action.  The  face  in  a  state  of  rest  declares  the  quantum  of  their  powers, 
and  the  play  of  the  features  the  use  to  which  they  put  them.  Some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  their  weakness  is,  to  the  whole  of 
their  character,  what  the  spots  of  the  Sun  are  with  regard  to  that  lumi¬ 
nary  :  the  eye  cannot  discover  them  till  it  is  assisted  by  a  telescope. 


*  He  is  uniform  from  first  to  last,  and  ever  consistent  with  himself. 


£  Besides, 
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‘  Besides,  are  not  our  decisions  too  strongly  tinctured  by  the  medium 
4  through  which  we  are  accustomed  to  view  objects  ?’ 

Yes,  undoubtedly. 

‘  Smellfungus  sees  every  thing  through  a  dim  glass;  another  looks  at 
‘  all  objects  through  a  prism:  many  persons  never  contemplate  virtue 
4  but  in  a  convex  mirror,  and  always  apply  the  microscope  to  vice.’ 

Nothing  could  be  better  expressed  :  the  same  case  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  in  every  judgement  pronounced  on  moral  conduct ;  will  it 
therefore  be  said,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  morals? 

‘  Swift,  I  am  confident,  would  have  written  a  very  different  System 
‘  of  Physiognomy  from  Lavater. 

‘  And  what  a  rich  fund  of  observation  still  remains  !  National  Phy- 
‘  sionomies,  for  example  ;  all  those  families,  so  infinitely  varied,  which 
‘  compose  the  numerous  posterity  of  Adam.  From  the  Esquimeau  up 
4  to  the  Greek,  what  a  diversity  of  shade !  Europe,  Germany  alone 
4  presents  varieties  which  cannot  escape  the  Observer.  Heads  which 
4  bear  imprinted  on  them  the  form  of  Government — for  it  is  this  which 
4  always  gives  the  finishing  to  our  education ;  Republicans,  proud  of 
4  the  laws  which  establish  their  security  ;  haughty  Slaves,  contented 
4  with  the  oppression  they  suffer,  because  they  can  oppress  in  their  turn ; 
4  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  Greeks  under  Hassan-Pacha; 
4  the  Romans  during  the  Republic,  under  the  Emperors,  and  under  the 
4  Popes;  the  English  under  Henry  VIII.  and  under  Cromwell ;  the 
4  pretended  Patriots  Hamden,  Pym  and  Vane; — these  are  the  objects 
4  which  have  always  struck  me.’ 

I  am  unable  to  express  the  pleasure  afforded  me  by  these  reflections, 
delivered  with  so  much  spirit  and  energy.  The  Author,  whom  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  unintentionally  to  offend,  has  acquired  a 
right  to  my  grateful  acknowledgements,  by  permitting  me  to  publish 
his  observations.  I  should  wish  frequently  to  hear  objections  made  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  to  receive  information  and  advice  expressed  in  the 
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fame  tone. — Need  I  alk  pardon  of  my  Readers  for  the  prefent  infer- 
tion?  or  rather,  Have  I  not  reafon  to  expedf  that  moft  of  them  will 
exprefs  a  wifh  that  I  had  many  fuch  to  lay  before  them? 

I  fubjoin  a  Ikeleton  of  the  Author’s  face :  however  imperfe£I  the 
drawing,  you  will  difcover  in  it  infallible  marks  of  the  fpirit  of  obfer- 
vation.  Remark  particularly  that  narrow  and  firm  forehead  Hoping 
back,  the  compofure  and  energy  of  the  whole. 


3  H 


VOL.  I. 


FRAGMENT 


ERA  GHENT  NINETEENTH. 

GENERAL  REFLECTIONS 

ON  T  El  E 

OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

IT  was  long  a  matter  of  deliberation  with  me,  whether  I  fhould  in 
the  Firft  Volume  of  this  Work  examine  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  againft  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies.  Some  friends,  whofe 
judgement  I  refpeCt,  advifed  me  againft  it;  but,  every  thing  confi- 
dered,  I  thought  it  fair  to  give  every  aftiftance  in  my  power  to  the 
Reader  who  is  engaged  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  in  order  to  extricate 
him  from  the  embaraffment  into  which  he  is  liable  to  be  thrown  by 
the  objections  which  he  hears  every  day  repeated. 

Thofe  which  may  be  made  againft  the  truth  of  the  expreffion  in  the 
human  features,  are  innumerable.  A  great  part  of  them  feem  to  me  of 
eafy  folution:  others,  on  the  contrary,  prefent  great  difficulties  to  him 
who  wifhes  to  anfwer  them;  or  rather,  this  anfwer  is  hitherto  impof- 
fible. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  detail,  I  fliall  eftablifh  fome  general  obfer- 
vations,  which,  carefully  weighed,  will  afford  a  folution  of  part  of  the 
difficulties. 

Unanfwerable  objections  may  be  raifed  againft  truths  the  moil  in¬ 
controvertible  ;  objeftions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  brought  againft 
the  belt  attefted  faCls,  and  yet  their  authenticity  remain  unfhaken. 

The  Mathematics  excepted,  every  Science  has  its  weak  fide ;  why 
then  fhould  it  feem  ftrange,  that  the  Science  of  Phyfionomies,  which 
is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  prefents  fome  difficulty  ? 


To 
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To  produce  a  {ingle  example  from  a  multitude,  is  it  not  undoubt¬ 
edly  certain,  that  the  rays  of  light  crofs  each  other?  but  who  can  an- 
fwer  all  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  poflibility  of  the 
faft? 

When  any  faCt  whatever  is  to  be  examined,  it  is,  firft  of  all,  of 
importance  to  canvafs  ‘  the  reafons  which  make  for  it.’  A  proof  which 
demonftrates  its  exigence,  were  it  the  only  one,  outweighs  ten  tlrou- 
fand  objections.  The  authority  of  a  fingle  pofitive  witnefs,  who  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  information  and  integrity  merits  full  confidence,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  an  infinity  of  evidence  purely  negative.  Every  objection  to 
a  certain  truth  is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  a  negative  witnefs.  Though 
ten  thoufand  perfons  fhould  agree  in  faying,  ‘  It  is  a  thing  I  never  ob- 
‘  ferved ;  I  never  had  any  experience  of  it ;’  what  would  it  prove 
again!!  the  fingle  teftimony  of  an  honeft  and  reafonable  man,  who 
fhould  affirm,  ‘  I  have  obferved  it,  and  it  depends  only  upon  yourfelf 
*  to  acquire  the  fame  experience?’  It  is  impoffible  to  raife  a  folid 
objection  to  the  evident  exiftence  of  a  faCt.  No  power  on  earth  can 
overturn  what  is  pofitive,  what  is  matter  of  faCt :  it  is  impoffible  to 
produce  again!!  it  another  faCt  equally  pofitive — and  every  objection 
mud  be  merely  negative. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  Phyfiognomy.  Proofs  inconteftable  of 
the  real  and  felf-evident  fignificancy  of  the  features  of  the  human 
face,  will  effectually  deltroy  a  great  number  of  objections,  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  anfwer.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  firft, 
to  attend  to  what  is  pofitive  and  certain  in  the  Science  of  Phyfiono- 
mies;  and  you  will  foon  be  enabled  to  anfwer  many  objections,  or 
to  pafs  over  with  contempt  fuch  as  deferve  no  anfwer. 

The  attention  paid  to  what  is  pofitive,  to  attach  importance  to  it,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  marks  of  energy  and  firmnefs  of  character.  A  com¬ 
mon  or  fuperficial  mind  pays  little  attention  to  it,  and  adheres  to 
negatives  with  inflexible  obftinacy. 
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Examine  firft  what  you  are,  what  is  the  extent  of  your  faculties, 
your  powers,  your  acquired  knowledge,  before  you  think  of  inquiring 
what  you  are  not,  what  you  do  not  know,  in  what  you  are  deficient, 
what  is  beyond  your  power.  Every  man  who  wifhes  to  become  wife 
and  happy  muft  follow  this  rule,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
identify  himfelf  by  it.  The  real  Sage  always  confiders  in  the  firft 
place,  what  is;  the  pretended  Sage,  the  Pedant,  inquires  firft  what  is 
wanting.  The  true  Philofopher  begins  with  examining  the  pofitive 
proofs  which  fupport  a  fa£l  (I  intreat  the  Reader  not  to  lofe  fioht  of 
the  idea  which  I  affix  to  this  aflertion),  while  little  minds  devote  their 
chief  attention  to  the  negative  proofs  which  attack  it.  Such  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  for  example,  the  method  of  attack  employed  by  infidels 
again!!  Chriftianity.  Granting  the  doftrine  of  the  Gofpel  to  be  falfe — • 
this  mode  of  demonftrating  its  falfehood  would  not  be  the  lefs  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rules  of  equity  and  found  logic  :  as  fuch,  this  method 
ought  to  be  rejefled,  before  we  enter  the  lifts  with  thofe  who  ufe  it. 

To  return  to  Phyfiognomy,  the  queftion  to  be  refolved  is,  ‘  Are  the 
‘  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour  too  pofitive,  too  per- 
£  emptory  to  be  overthrown  by  the  moft  plaufible  objections?’  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  as  much  convinced  of  it,  as  of  my  exiftence;  and  every 
impartial  Reader  will  be  fo  too,  by  the  time  he  has  read  my  Rook, 
provided  he  have  underftanding  and  candor  enough  not  to  deny, 

‘  that  eyes  have  been  given  us  to  fee,  though  there  be  in  the  world  a 
*  great  many  eyes  that  do  not  fee.’ 

It  is  not  impoffible  that  the  Literati  of  a  certain  order  may  cavil  at 
this.  They  may,  for  example,  quote  upon  me,  after  Reaumur,  the  fe¬ 
male  butterfly  and  the  winged  ant,  to  prove  that  it  is  poffible  to  be  mif- 
taken  in  determining  the  final  caufes  of  a  phyfical  being.  They  may 
tell  me  :  ‘  Wings  feem  to  be  made  for  flying,  and  yet  the  infedts  men- 
‘  tioned  do  not  fly :  it  is  not  certain,  then,  that  wings  were  made  for 
‘  flying. — In  the  fame  manner,  fince  there  are  beings  which  do  not  fee, 

‘  though 
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c  though  they  have  eyes,  it  is  not  more  certain  that  we  have  received 
‘  eyes  precifely  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing,’  &c.  To  objedtions  of  this 
fort  I  never  will  give  a  ferious  anfwer.  I  appeal  to  plain  good  fenfe.  I 
obferve  ten  or  twenty  perfons,  and  find  they  have  eyes,  and  the  faculty 
of  feeing  when  they  open  them  to  the  light.  If  thefe  ten  or  twenty  per¬ 
fons  have  not  been  exprefsly  picked  out;  if  they  have  been  taken  by 
chance  from  a  multitude,  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  beings  like  them 
are  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  means  of  an  organ  which  we 
call  the  eye.  This  mode  of  reafoning  is  at  leaft  that  of  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  it  be  juft  in  the  cafe  we  have  now  mentioned,  it  muft  be  fo 
likewife  with  rcfpcdt  to  Phyfiognomy. 

It  appears  to  me  then,  that  the  effential  duty  of  the  Defender  of  this 
Science  is,  to  make  it  appear,  ‘  That  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  taken 
‘  by  chance  from  the  multitude,  have  confefledly  a  Phyfiognomical  ex- 
‘  predion ;  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  obfervable  in  them  a  decided  relation 
‘  between  the  internal  faculties  and  the  external  form — juft  as  it  is  ob- 
*  fer cable  that  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  taken  by  chance,  fee  only 
1  by  the  affiftance  of  their  eyes.’  This  fadl  once  demonftrated,  the  uni* 
verfality  of  Phyfiognomical  expreflion  will  be  found  as  certainly  efta- 
blifhed  as  this  other  truth:  !  The  fenfe  of  feeing  depends  upon  the  eyes, 
‘  fince  it  is  proved,  that  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  taken  by  chance  fee 
only  by  means  of  the  eyes.’  From  that  fmall  number  I  have  a  right 
to  conclude  the  fame  thing  of  ten  thoufand  others,  no  matter  whether 
1  have  feen  them  or  not. 

But  I  fhall  be  told,  ‘  Though  this  affertion  might  be  proved  with 
‘  regard  to  certain  features  of  the  face,  does  it  follow,  that  it  holds 
good  as  to  them  all?  I  think  it  does;  and  I  addrels  myfelf  to  you,  ye 
Friends  of  truth,  to  have  my  miftake  redtified,  if  you  think  me  in  an 
error. 

When  I  obferve  that  Man  fees  by  the  eyes,  and  hears  by  the  ears, 
and  cannot  doubt  that  thefe  organs  have  a  determinate  and  pofitive 

^  OL'  b  3  I  deftination, 
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deftination,  I  cannot  believe  I  am  deducing  a  falfe  confequence  in  ad¬ 
mitting,  That  the  other  organs,  and  in  general  the  other  parts  which 
compofe  a  whole  fo  perfectly  regulated,  have  likewife  their  deftination 
and  their  particular  functions.  And  this  confequence  would  not  be 
lefs  juft,  though  I  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  defti¬ 
nation  of  feme  of  thofe  parts. 

I  think  myfelf  capable  of  demonftrating  to  every  man  poffeffed  of 
common  fenfe,  ‘  1  hat  in  every  individual  o,f  the  human  race  fomethinsc 

'  O 

‘  is  obfervable,  whofe  fignification  is  determinate,  at  leaft  in  certain 
‘  circumftances;  and  the  demonftration  of  this  truth  is  juft  as  eafy,  as 
£  it  is  to  make  the  hmpleft  of  mankind  comprehend,  That  among  the 
£  members  of  our  body,  fome  at  leaft  have  their  precife  and  determi- 
£  nate  deftination.’ 

Obferve  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  taken  indifferently:  look  at  them 
when  they  laugh  or  cry,  and  you  will  find  a  ftriking  relation  in  the  ex- 
preffion  and  manifeftation  of  their  joy  and  forrow  :  fome  of  their  fea¬ 
tures  will  have  acquired  a  kind  of  refemblance,  which  did  not  exift 
before  they  were  thrown  into  the  fame  ftate  of  mind. 

Now,  fince  it  is  acknowledged  that  extreme  joy  and  extreme  forrow 
have  expreffions  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed,  and  which  differ 
as  much  from  each  other  as  joy  and  forrow  differ,  muft  it  not  likewife 
be  admitted,  £  That  the  ftate  of  calmnefs  which  is  the  exact  mean  be- 
£  tween  joy  and  forrow,.  has  likewife  its  particular  expreftion?’  or,  in 
other  words,  £  that  this  ftate  vifibly  gives  to  the  mufcles  next  the  eyes 
£  and  lips,  a  different  fituation?’ 

If  we  agree  in  this,  as  it  refpefts  the  three  ftates  which  I  have  juft 
mentioned,  why  not  admit  it  likewife  with  refpedt  to  every  other  dif- 
pofition  of  mind — pride,  for  example,  humility,  patience,  generofity, 
&c.? 

In  conformity  to  invariable  laws,  a  ftone  rifes  into  the  air,  when 
forcibly  thrown  upward  :  in  fubjeciion  to  the  fame  laws,  it  falls  back 

to 
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to  the  earth : — and  is  it  not  according  to  the  fame  laws  that  it  remains 
at  reft,  if  no  one  puts  it  in  motion? 

Subjected  to  invariable  laws,  joy,  forrow,  compofure,  have  each 
expreffions  peculiar  to  themfelves — why  fhould  not  anger,  gentlenefs, 
pride,  humility,  have  likewife  their  proper  expreftion?  There  is  no 
choice:  either  every  thing  in  nature  is  fubjeft  to  laws,  or  every  thing  is 

exempted  from  them :  all  is  effeft  and  caufe,  or  nothing  is  fuch. _ Thefe 

maxims  ought  to  be  among  the  firft  axioms  of  Philofophy;  and  if  their 
evidence  be  once  admitted,  the  Science  I  defend  Hands  fortified  againft 
every  objection,  even  againft  thofe  to  which  no  anfwer  has  yet  been 
found ;  for,  thefe  being  eftablifhed,  it  is  proved,  ‘That  every  face  has 
‘  certain  features  which  characterize  the  mind,  to  the  fame  pitch  that 
£  eyes  charadterize  the  fenfe  of  feeing.’ 

But  it  will  be  faid,  ‘  The  figns  of  joy,  forrow,  attention,  inattention, 

‘  &c.  being  infinitely  varied,  how  is  it  poffible  to  eftablifli  fixed  laws  to 
£  communicate  the  knowledge  of  them?’  What  variety  is  to  be  found 

in  human  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  beings  endowed  with  fight! _ 

What  difference  between  the  eye  of  the  eagle  and  that  of  the  mole,  the 
eye  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  thg  gnat!  And  yet  is  it  not  univerfally 
believed,  that  all  eyes  fee,  provided  there  be  no  appearance  of  difeafe 
or  extinction  ? 

d  he  fame  duference  takes  jilace  between  the  ears,  the  limbs;  no  one 
believes  the  lefs,  that  all  ears  are  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  hearing 
all  legs  for  walking. 

If  therefore  this  difference  prevents  not  our  confidering  them  as  the 
expreffions,  as  the  organs  of  feeing,  hearing  and  walking,  why  fhould 
we  not  employ  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  with  refpect  to  all  the  traits 

and  lineaments  of  the  human  body? - The  figns  deftined  to  exprefs 

the  fituations  of  mind  which  refemble  each  other,  cannot  be  more  va- 
nous,  than  aie  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  legs  of  all  the  beings  which 
fee,  which  near  and  walk  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  difcover 

and 
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and  to  determine  what  the  figns  of  thefe  fituations  have  in  common 
between  them,  than  it  is  to  difcover  and  determine  what  is  common 
to  all  eyes,  all  ears,  & c.  in  beings  who  poffefs  the  faculty  of  feeing 
and  hearing.  If  this  reafoning  were  weighed  with  ferioufnefs  and 
attention,  how  readily  might  an  anfwer  be  found  for  a  multitude  of 
objections,  and  how  many  wrould  fall  to  the  ground  of  themfelves! 


FRAGMENT 
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REFUTATION 

O  F 

SOME  PARTICULAR  OBJECTIONS. 


OBJECTION  I. 

‘  THERE  are  persons,’  it  has  been  said,  ‘  who  without  having 
c  suffered  by  sickness,  without  leading  a  life  of  debauchery,  have  al¬ 
ways  a  pale  and  meagre  appearance,  and  arrive  nevertheless  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  continuing  to  enjoy  to  the  last  perfect  health  and 
£  vigour.’ 

REPLY. 

These  cases  are  uncommon.  There  are  always  a  thousand  whose 
colour  and  air  announce  the  constitution,  for  one  whose  external  ap¬ 
pearance  leads  you  into  a  mistake  on  this  head.  I  presume,  besides, 
that  these  extraordinary  cases  generally  proceed  from  impressions  made 
upon  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy. 

‘  I  shall  quote  (a  friend  writes  to  me)  among  the  mysteries  which 
‘  this  subject  presents  to  us,  but  a  single  class  of  phenomena — heredi- 
*  tary  distempers.  As  to  rickety  and  venereal  complaints,  which  chil— 
‘  dren  do  not  feel  till  a  certain  age,  the  arthritis,  the  gout,  they  are  ex¬ 
amples  too  frequent  to  need  to  be  mentioned ;  but  Borelli  speaks  of 
two  lads,  who,  without  having  received  any  hurt,  both  became  lame 
‘  at  the  age  ot  fifteen,  the  era  when  their  father  became  so  by  accident.’ 
Let  us  return  to  those  pale  and  wan  countenances  alluded  to  in  the 
objection.  A  fright,  when  a  woman  is  pregnant,  accounts,  I  think,  na- 
Vol.  I.  3  K  turally 
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turally  enough,  for  the  paleness  of  the  infant. — God  only  knows  the 
secret  laws  of  imagination,  of  the  sympathy,  or  influence  which  have 
occasioned  cases  of  this  sort.  But  in  general  they  may  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  of  which  the  accidental  causes  are  not  difficult  to  be  traced. 
And  besides,  who  knows  whether  those  same  persons  would  not  have 
enjoyed  still  more  perfect  health,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidents  in 
question?  To  what  then  amounts  the  objection  ?  To  me  it  no  more 
disproves  Physiognomy,  than  the  existence  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and  some 
monsters  disproves  the  proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  human  body. 

OBJECTION  II. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  already  quoted  writes  to  me  farther:  1  I 
*  know  a  man  of  a  very  robust  constitution,  who,  the  hands  excepted, 
c  has  all  the  appearance  of  debility,  and  passes  for  feeble  with  those 
£  who  do  not  know  his  real  constitution.’ 

REPLY. 

I  should  like  to  see  that  man;  for  I  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
the  expression  of  vigor  is  sensible  only  in  his  hands. — However,  if  it 
be  so,  his  strength  is  apparent  in  at  least  one  part  of  his  body;  and  even 
supposing  it  had  no  expression  whatever,  you  would  still  have  but  one 
exception,  a  single  solitary  example.  But  I  repeat,  I  greatly  distrust 
this  observation:  never  did  I  see  a  robust  man  whom  I  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  to  be  such  by  various  characters. 

OBJECTION  III. 

‘  Persons  whose  faces  announced  heroic  bravery,  have  been  seen 
‘  among  the  first  to  fly  in  the  day  of  battle.’ 

REPLY. 

The  less  a  man  is,  the  greater  he  strives  to  appear. 

But  what  air  had  these  pretended  heroes  ?■ — -did  they  resemble  the 
Hercules  de  Farnese? — I  greatly  doubt  it:  give  us  a  drawing  of  them, 
let  us  see  them.  The  Physionomist  will  say  perhaps  at  the  second,  if 
not  at  the  first  glance,  Quanta  species  !  Besides,  it  is  possible  that  sick¬ 
ness, 
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ness,  an  accident,  or  the  hypochondria,  may  disconcert  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  valor;  and  this  very  mixture  will  not  escape  the  eyes  of  the 
Physionomist. 

OBJECTION  IV. 

‘  There  are  persons  of  a  very  haughty  demeanor,  who  exhibit  no 
£  indications  of  pride  in  their  conduct.’ 

It  E  P  E  Y. 

It  is  possible  to  be  proud — and  affect  humility. 

Or  else,  education  and  commerce  with  the  world  may  give  a  man 
the  air  of  pride,  whilst  the  heart  is  humble  :  but  this  inward  humility 
pierces  through  the  haughtiness  of  the  exterior,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
dart  through  a  transparent  cloud ;  and  that  apparently  proud  man 
would  be  humbler  still,  were  his  air  less  arrogant. 

OBJECTION  V. 

‘  We  see  mechanics  possessed  of  astonishing  address,  capable  of  ex- 
‘  ecuting  the  most  delicate  and  highly  finished  pieces  of  work  with 
‘  hands  as  clumsy  as  those  of  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  porter,  while  the 
‘  slender  fingers  of  a  woman  are  frequently  incapable  of  all  mechanical 
‘  labour  that  requires  any  thing  of  delicacy.’ 

REPLY. 

1  could  wish  to  see  them  placed  close  by  each  other,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  these  female  with  the  masculine  and  clumsy  hands. — Most  Natu¬ 
ralists  ascribe  to  the  elephant  an  unwieldy  figure,  a  stupid  air,  and 
heighten  the  contrast  which  is  to  be  found  between  the  address  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  animal,  and  his  apparent,  or  rather  pretended  stupidity. 
But  compare  the  elephant  with  the  tender  lamb — which  of  the  two, 
merely  by  the  appearance  of  his  bodily  structure,  announces  the  most 
address?  It  is  not  so  much  the  mass  which  decides  it,  as  the  nature,  the 
moveableness,  the  flexibility  of  the  body,  the  nerves,  the  internal  sen¬ 
sibility. 


Again, 
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Again,  delicacy  is  one  thing,  and  force  another.  Apelles  would 
have  drawn  better  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  than  many  miniature- 
painters  with  the  finest  pencil.  The  mechanic  may  join  to  clumsy  or¬ 
gans  a  very  acute  genius,  and  in  that  case  will  execute  more  delicately 
with  a  coarse  hand,  than  an  ordinary  workman  with  the  finest  fingers. 
However,  if  nothing  in  the  face  and  exterior  of  the  Artist  in  question 
announces  what  he  is,  the  example  is  undoubtedly  against  me;  but,  in 
order  to  decide  it,  are  you  acquainted  with  all  the  indications  of  me¬ 
chanical  genius?  Have  you  observed  whether  his  eyes  he  clear,  pene¬ 
trating,  sunk  deep  in  the  head  ;  whether  his  look  be  quick,  certain,  and 
steady;  whether  the  bone  adjoining  to  the  eye  be  prominent?  Have 
you  paid  attention  to  the  arch  of  his  forehead,  to  the  pliancy  of  his 
limbs,  be  they  delicate  or  massy?  Have  you,  I  repeat  it,  perceived,  ob¬ 
served,  estimated  all  this?  It  is  easy  to  say,  ‘  That  man  has  not  the  air 
‘  of  what  he  is.’  It  remains  to  be  inquired,  ‘  Who  pronounces  this 
‘  decision?’ 

OBJECTION  VI. 

‘  We  meet  with  very  sprightly  people,  whose  faces  have  no  mean- 

‘  ing-’ 

REPLY. 

This  fact  ought  to  be  expressed  with  more  precision.  See  to  this 
effect  the  Eighteenth  Fragment. 

For  my  own  part,  after  falling  into  many  mistakes,  I  have  always 
found  they  were  owing  to  my  having  observed  inaccurately. — It  is 
thus  that  formerly  I  always  assigned  the  same  seat  to  the  signs  of  a  qua¬ 
lity  ;  I  was  accustomed  to  look  for  them  only  there,  and  frequently 
did  not  find  them.  For  example  :  though  I  was  well  assured  that  there 
must  exist  in  such  an  individual  an  extraordinary  degree  of  force,  I  had 
not  acquired  the  skill  to  discover  the  seat  of  the  indication  of  that 
force.  Why  ?  Because  I  thought  of  tracing  it  only  in  a  single  feature, 


or 
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or  else  in  the  whole  face  taken  together.  I  fell  into  this  mistake  chiefly 
with  respect  to  persons  whose  knowledge  was  limited  to  one  particular 
branch,  and  who  otherwise  passed  for  nothing  extraordinary ;  to  those 
also  whose  powers  of  mind  were  all  directed  in  one  current,  toward  one 
particular  object;  to  those,  finally,  whose  powers  were  as  yet  but  feebly 
determined ;  or,  to  express  myself  with  more  accuracy,  who  had  not  yet 
tried,  or  sufficiently  exerted  their  powers.  1  saw  several  years  ago  a 
great  Mathematician,  the  wonder  of  Europe,  who  at  first  glance,  nay 
long  after,  appeared  to  have  a  very  unmeaning  face.  I  copied  his  por¬ 
trait,  which  was  an  exact  likeness;  and  being  thus  under  the  necessity 
of  observing  that  face  more  attentively,  I  discovered  a  particular  trait, 
which  gave  a  characteristic  expression  to  his  look;  and  that  very  expres¬ 
sion  I  found  some  years  after  in  another  man  of  science,  very  inferior 
indeed  to  the  former,  but  yet  a  person  of  singular  merit,  and  whose 
face,  in  other  respects  not  very  expressive,  seemed  calculated  to  con¬ 
found  all  my  Physiognomical  skill.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  found 
any  one  possessed  of  a  similar  look,  who  was  not  likewise  endowed  with 
some  extraordinary  quality  or  talent,  however  unmeaning  his  Physio- 
nomy  might  appear. 

These  examples  prove,  that  there  is  as  much  foundation  for  assert¬ 
ing  as  for  denying,  ‘  That  a  man  may  unite  to  a  very  unpromising  ex- 
‘  terior,  mental  qualities  altogether  uncommon.’ 

It  has  been  held  up  to  me  as  an  objection,  that  Mr.  d’Alembert  has 
a  mean  look.  I  can  say  nothing  about  it  till  I  have  seen  Mr.  d’Alem¬ 
bert;  but  I  know  his  profile  engraved  by  Cochin,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  inferior  to  the  original,  and  without  mentioning  several  indica¬ 
tions  not  easily  to  be  characterized,  it  is  certain  that  the  forehead  and  a 
part  of  the  nose  are  such  as  I  have  never  seen  belonging  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  man. 

3  L 


Vox..  I. 
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OBJECTION  VII. 

‘  There  are,  at  least,  persons  of  very  contracted  minds,  whose  Phy- 
‘  sionomy  announces  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  fire.’ 

REPLY. 

Undoubtedly.  Such  persons  are  daily  to  be  met  with.  To  this  I  re¬ 
ply,  and  am  perfectly  founded  in  repeating  the  same  answer,  ‘  That  it 
‘  is  possible  the  natural  dispositions  may  have  been  excellent,  but  that 
‘  they  may  have  been  buried  in  inaction,  or  destroyed  by  the  abuse  of 
c  them.’  Energy  is  apparent — but  what  is  it  ?  Power  ill  directed.  Is 
it  possible,  that  a  fire  consecrated  to  Sensuality  should  be  subservient  to 
the  discovery  and  the  propagation  of  Truth?  or,  What  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  fire  that  emits  no  light?  a  flame  that  burns  without  an 
object  ? 

I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that  among  the  multitude  of  celebrated 
characters  with  whom  I  am  contemporary  (and  I  have  the  happiness  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  great  number  especially  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland),  there  is  not  a  single  one  in  whom  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  of  sensibility,  or  of  genius,  is  not  exactly  marked  in  the 
features  of  the  face,  and  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  head. 

No  being  capable  of  observing  needs  to  blush  at  being  observed. 
Proceeding  from  the  hands  of  God,  the  creature  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  created  and  formed  such  as  it  is.  I  hope  therefore 
that  persons  of  a  manly  character,  who  may  read  my  Book  (and  for 
such  Readers  only  I  write,  and  not  for  children) — I  hope  they  will  not 
accuse  me  of  indiscretion,  if,  as  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  now  ad¬ 
vanced,  I  mention  the  names  of  certain  illustrious  personages  still  in 
life.  Besides,  this  will  furnish  a  new  proof  of  the  universality  of  Phy¬ 
siognomical  discernment ;  for  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  shall  not  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  such  as  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  great  men 
whose  names  I  here  take  the  liberty  of  inserting. 


Permit 
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Permit  me  to  begin  with  you,  respectable  *  Bodmer!  Who  does 
not  perceive  in  his  looks  a  mind  original,  natural,  ingenious?  Who 
does  not  discern  in  him  the  Poet,  the  friend  of  youth? 

Who  perceives  not  in  f  Gessner  the  amiable  enthusiasm  of  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Nature,  capable  of  painting  and  embellishing  it  ?  a  man  whose 
eye  is  as  correct  as  his  taste? 

It  never  Mali  be  said,  in  any  sense,  of  J  Mendelsshon,  that  he  was 
born  to  be  a  wrestler;  but  is  it  possible  to  overlook  his  exquisite  dis¬ 
cernment,  his  vast  and  luminous  mind  ? 

Who  discerns  not  in  §  Zimmermann,  the  most  uncommon  assemblage 
of  delicacy  and  energy;  a  profound  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
under  the  veil  of  philosophic  satire;  the  warmth  of  sentiment  joined 
to  the  calm  of  reason,  and  gravity  blended  with  gaiety? 

Is  it  possible  not  to  distinguish  in  ||  Spalding,  the  profound  thinker, 
the  man  of  modesty,  but  firmness  in  his  principles,  a  writer  full  of 
sweetness,  elegance,  and  sensibility? 

In  Basedow,  an  Observer  profound,  active,  indefatigable,  ever  true 
to  reason  ? 

I  ask  those  who  have  seen  Sulzer,  Haller,  Lambert,  was  it  possible  to 
look  at  them,  to  observe  them,  to  compare  them,  without  reading  on 
their  foreheads  these  characters  sensibly  traced  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself :  ‘  Where  shall  you  see  their  like  again?’ 

And,  to  look  for  examples  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  who  per¬ 
ceives  not  in  Charles  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  a  creative  spirit,  prompt  to 
invent,  to  execute,  and — what  seems  to  be  rarely  separated  from  it — 
equally  prompt  to  destroy? 

*  This  venerable  old  man,  whom  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  mention,  is  eighty-two  years  old. 
t  Author  of  Pastorals,  &c. 

|  Author  of  Phedon. 

§  Physician  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  at  Hanover. 

H  °ne  of  the  fim  Preachers  at  Berlin,  Author  of  a  Work  entitled  '  The  Destination  of  Man.’ 

If  Author  of  several  Treatises  on  Education. 


In 
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In  Frederic*  King  of  Prussia,  a  genius  which  undertakes,  conducts, 
accomplishes  whatever  he  will:  unshaken  firmness;  a  precision  which 
forces  itself  on  your  notice  in  his  conversation,  his  writings,  in  all  his 
actions? 

I  will  go  much  farther.  Among  all  the  good  portraits  of  remark¬ 
able  personages  which  have  been  submitted  to  my  view  (and  what  col¬ 
lections  have  I  made !)  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  one  that  did  not 
bear  self-evident  marks  of  greatness. 

I  shall  produce,  as  examples,  only  the  following  names,  ‘  Charles 
‘  XII.  Louis  XIV.  Turenne,  Sully,  Polignac,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
‘  Diderot,  Newton,  Clarke,  Maupertuis,  Pope,  Locke,  Swift,  Lessing, 
‘  &c.’ 

I  even  believe  that  the  expression  of  this  character  of  greatness  is 
to  be  found  in  every  silhouette  ;  I  could  produce  several  which  would 
oblige  every  experienced  Observer  to  adopt  this  opinion. 

ADDITION. 


We  shall  endeavour,  as  far,  as  it  is  in  our  power,  to  enable  the 
Reader  to  see,  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  In  this  view  we 
introduce  here  some  heads,  which  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  last 
assertions  of  this  Fragment. 


Cicero . 


Socrates 


Porhus  Calc 


Xenocralcj 


Archdas 


L.  Juraus  Urutas 


MJun  Zi  rulus. 


Germanucus 


icnot 


Valerius  PuMco/a 


Homer. 


Hifi/iocrales . 


J/.yfureluis 


AN  TIQFIS. 
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ADDITION  A. 

THE  Antiques  engraved  on  this  plate  are  bad  copies  of  lixteen 
celebrated  heads,  or  rather,  they  prefent  fixteen  caricatures;  yet  there 
is  not  one  of  them  whofe  Phyfionomy  is  wholly  mean;  and  Ihould 
we  happen  to  meet  a  face  of  this  kind,  we  may  be  fure  of  having 
found  fomething  extraordinary. 

1 .  In  the  head  of  Cicero,  and  in  every  one  that  refembles  it,  there 
is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  ferenity  very  uncommon,  a  great  exuberance  of 
ideas,  and  a  lingular  facility  of  expreffing  them.  This  appears  parti¬ 
cularly,  and  in  a  very  ftriking  manner,  in  the  forehead. 

2.  Socrates.  If,  by  a  mi  flake  in  the  drawing,  the  eye  had  not  been 
placed  too  near  the  nofe,  this  head  would  contradift  all  that  has  been 
faid  refpebting  the  want  of  expreflion  in  the  Phyfionomy  of  Socrates, 
or  the  deficiency  of  harmony  between  his  face  and  his  mind. 

3.  Thales.  This  face  announces  a  firmnefs  not  to  be  fhaken,  a 
force  perfectly  homogeneous. 

4.  Hippocrates.  A  calm  Qbferver,  endowed  with  a  folicl  under- 
ftanding  and  ferenity  of  mind.  This  face  is  full  of  harmony. 

5.  Archytas.  More  ferious,  more  firm,  more  profound,  more  atten¬ 
tive,  more  reflecting,  than  Hippocrates. 

6.  Plato.  The  Artift  has  failed  in  conveying  the  delicacy  of  the 
Original.  Shew  me,  however,  a  face  like  this,  with  fuch  a  forehead, 
fuch  a  nofe,  with  that  determined  look  (though  the  eye  be  too  much 
lengthened  in  the  copy),  that  does  not  exprefs  an  acute  fenfe  of  the 
honorable  and  the  beautiful. 

Vol.  I.  3  M 
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7.  Xenocrates.  The  drawing  of  the  outline  is  timid  and  incorreft; 
that  of  the  eye  efpecially  is  wretched:  neverthelefs,  you  read  on  that 
face  a  charafter  of  attention,  the  talent  of  marking  what  is  faid,  and 
that  of  comprehending  it  with  eafe. 

8.  Portius  Cato.  I  difcover,  in  the  harmony  and  homogeneity  of 
that  face,  particularly  in  the  mouth,  the  expreffion  of  liberty  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

9.  Valerius  Publicola.  The  drawing  is  flovenly;  the  eye  is  abomi¬ 
nable.  The  face  indicates  only  an  intelligent  mind,  eloquence,  and 
ability  in  the  management  of  public  bufinefs. 

10.  Homer.  However  different  this  face  from  the  other  portraits 
we  have  of  Homer,  its  expreffion,  were  it  only  that  of  the  nofe,  is  fo 
fublime,  that  it  can  comport  only  with  the  fublimity  of  the  genius  of 
the  Father  of  Poets. 

11.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  The  drawing  of  this  head  is  worfe  than 
any  of  the  reft :  it  exhibits  a  difagreeable  Phyfionomy,  in  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  trace  a  fingle  indication  of  tendernefs  and  fenfibility. 
Yet  you  may  diftinguilh  even  in  that  wretched  caricature,  at  leaft  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  evident  traces  of  an  uncommon  chara£ter. 

12.  Marcus  Junius  Brutus.  The  tip  of  the  nofe  prefents  fomething 
below  mediocrity :  but  in  the  forehead,  and  the  whole  form  of  the 
head,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  difcern  the  great  man. 

13.  Germanicus.  The  mouth  is  defective  in  expreffion.  All  the 
reft  evidently  announces  a  great  and  exalted  chara&er. 

14.  Titus.  The  drawing  of  the  eye,  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  nof- 
tril,  is  intolerable  ;  but  the  forehead  and  the  nofe  diftin&ly  announce 
this  to  be  the  Phyfionomy  of  Titus. 

15.  Antoninus  Pius.  In  fpite  of  the  defe&s  of  this  copy,  the  fore¬ 
head  preferves  the  imprefs  of  exquifite  judgement  and  ftoical  firrn- 
nefs. 


16.  Marcus 
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16.  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  is  fomething  celeftial  in  the  eye; 
and  you  diftinguifh,  in  the  contour  of  the  profile  from  the  root  of 
the  nofe,  the  expreflion  of  profound  fenfe,  a  character  of  wifdom  and 
probity. 


ADDITION  B. 
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ADDITION  B. 


SHAKE  SPIAR.  L.STEBNE.  S.CLAKKE. 

HERE  are  three  faces,  or  rather,  the  mafks  of  three  remarkable 
faces,  which  will  ever  preferve,  place  them  in  what  fituation  you  will, 
nay  more,  were  they  even  disfigured  by  grimaces,  will  preferve,  I  fay, 
the  diftindlive  charadter  of  their  Originals.  The  vaft  and  powerful 
genius  of  Shakefpear,  fo  prompt  to  penetrate,  to  feize  every  thing — 
that  commanding  genius  is  reproduced  in  charadters  perfedily  legible 
in  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  face,  in  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  nofe, 
and  the  mouth. 

You  difcover  the  arch,  fatirical  Sterne,  the  fhrewd  and  exquifite 
Obferver,  more  limited  in  his  objedt,  but  on  that  very  account  more 
profound ;  you  difcover  him,  I  fay,  in  the  eyes,  in  the  Ipace  which 
feparates  them,  in  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth  of  this  figure. 

And  on  examining  the  third,  what  calmnefs,  what  powers  of  reafon 
are  difcernible,  both  in  the  form  of  the  face,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
features,  though  this  copy  of. Clarke  be  otherwife  very  imperfedt! 
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THIS  drawing,  and  most  of  those  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
Work  representing  the  heads  of  French  Literati,  can  hardly  pass  for 
portraits;  but  so  much  the  better  for  Physiognomy.  These  lines  and 
these  contours,  however  inanimated  they  appear,  have  nevertheless  a 
character  which  cannot  escape  the  Observer.  Abstracted  from  the  air 
of  the  face — and  I  mention  this  once  for  all — abstracted  from  the  air 
of  the  face,  or  the  momentaneous  expression  of  his  features — do  not 
these  bushy  eyebrows,  the  interval  between  them,  the  form  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  nose,  sufficiently  indicate  the  great  man  ?  And  how  clearly 
does  this  character  of  greatness  manifest  itself  also  in  the  combination 
of  the  features ! 

B ’  Al  GJE  SSON. 


/' 
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ADDITION  D. 


THERE  is  less  greatness  in  these  two  heads  than  in  the  last — but 
both  have  a  strongly  marked  character.  Who  does  not  at  once  distin¬ 
guish  the  Anacreontic  Poet  from  the  reflecting,  grave,  and  profound 
Author  ?  What  acuteness  in  the  right  eye  of  Voisin,  and  what  candor 
in  the  nose  and  mouth  !  Is  not  the  contrast  striking  between  the 
chubby  and  voluptuous  face  of  the  one,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
other,  whose  features  are  so  distinctly  marked,  and  bear  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  wisdom  ? 
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IT  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  given  in  the  first  of  these 
faces  the  resemblance  of  the  eyebrows,  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  mouth ; 
that  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nose,  in  the  second  ;  to  have  been  a 
little  correct  in  the  forehead  of  the  third ;  in  the  eyes,  the  eyebrows, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  fourth,  in  order  to  preserve  in  all,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  inaccuracy  of  the  design,  that  character  of  greatness  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them. 

I  add,  below,  a  small  profile  of  Shakespear,  in  which  the  experi¬ 
enced  Observer  will  remark  a  great  deal  of  expression,  particularly  in 
the  eye  and  the  forehead . 
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ADDITION  F. 

HERE  is  the  mask,  that  is  to  say,  the  inanimate  form  of  the  face, 
of  a  celebrated  Artist,  Wren,  the  great  English  Architect. 

If  it  be  possible  to  find  upon  the  earth  a  man  who  had  such  eyes, 
especially  a  right  eye  like  this,  with  that  forehead,  that  nose,  that 
mouth,  that  chin,  without  his  being  endowed  by  Nature  with  some 
extraordinary  talent,  I  renounce  for  ever  the  Science  of  Physiono- 
inies. 
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addition  G. 

THE  grace  of  the  Original  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  copy ,  ye 
in  the  form  of  the  forehead  in  the  extrenn^of 

NaturCin  forming  that  face,  announced  a  higher  destination  than 
that  of  producing  works  of  mere  amusement. 
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addition  H. 

Tht  ,LUfL70US  mi"d  »  1“=™  distinguishable  at  the  first  glance 
That  forehead  contents  solid  and  accurate  tdeas;  that  eye  penetrates 
throng!,  the  surface  of  objects;  round  the  mouth  there  is  an  e^presdon 

of  or,  V  31111  y°“  <liSCe™  OV<ir  tl,e  wh°1<i  &ce  the  stamp 

Of  p,  udence  and  ab.hty.  The  horizontal  position  „f  the  eyes  of  the 

oose,  and  of  the  mouth,  and  in  general  the  proportion  of  L  °h„ 

-  nounce  the  tranquility  and  the  confidence  fa  firm  and  ^  y’ 
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THIS  is  the  same  face  in  profile — but  with  this  essential  defect, 
that  the  contours  are  flattened,  and  that  the  features  which  ought  to 
he  prominent  are  rounded  off.  The  forehead  is  that  of  a  thinker 
who  embraces  a  vast  field  ;  a  sweet  sensibility  is  painted  in  the  eye, 
and  the  man  of  taste  is  discernible  in  the  nose  and  the  mouth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  drawing  of  the  nostril  is  defective  :  it  is  too  small,  and  the 
trait  which  forms  it  is  indifferently  marked. 
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ADDITION  K. 

ONE  of  the  most  speaking  portraits  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  that  of 
Anthony  Triest  after  Van  Dyk.  Here  the  forehead  is  not  sufficiently 
characteristic;  but  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  have  the  im¬ 
press  of  reflection,  of  wisdom,  and  fortitude :  the  spirit  which  animates 
that  face,  seems  calculated  for  Politics  rather  than  Metaphysics. 
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ADDITION  L. 

THIS  face  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one,  so  full  is  it  of 
truth,  of  precision,  of  harmony,  of  calmness  and  expression.  What 
idea  must  you  form  of  a  man,  to  whom  that  Physionomy  was  a  matter 
of  indifference,  or  who,  after  having  seen  it,  durst  ask :  ‘  Do  you  dis- 
‘  cover  the  great  man  there  ?  Is  not  that  one  of  the  faces  you  meet 
‘  with  every  day  of  your  life  ?’ 
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ADDITION  M. 

CHARLES  XII. 

THIS  print  is  hut  indifferently  engraved  after  a  bust  by  Bouchar- 
don,  that  is  to  say,  after  an  ideal  original,  and  of  a  colossal  size.  Is  it 
possible  to  say,  on  seeing  it:  ‘There  is  an  ordinary  face?'  Can  you 
perceive  in  it  nothing  of  that  open,  honest,  bold  character — of  that 
firm,  unshaken  mind,  filled  with  the  sentiment  of  its  own  strength  ? 

The  nose  is  evidently  too  large;  the  nostril,  besides,  has  been  shame¬ 
fully  neglected,  as  in  most  of  these  copies. — The  mouth  absolutely 
speaks,  though  the  drawing  want  correctness.  How  far  removed  is  it 
from  every  species  of  timidity  and  affectation  !  What  an  air  of  Roy¬ 
alty,  I  had  almost  said,  in  all  the  lower  part  of  the  face  !  It  is  true 
that  the  Artist,  as  the  work  was  ideal,  thought  himself  obliged  to  soften 
that  harsh  and  inflexible  character;  but  you  still  find  it,  in  the  whole 
taken  together,  especially  in  the  eyebrows,  and  their  relation  to  the 
nose.  The  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet  have  not  furrowed  that  forehead ; 
it  broods  not  over  plans  conceived  in  cold  blood,  and  stops  not  calmly 
to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides  ;  it  is  open,  manly,  prompt,  impa¬ 
tient  for  action,  without  losing  time  in  words. 


: 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  FLATTER  myself  that  this  series  of  portraits,  well  or  ill  co¬ 
pied,  which  I  have  now  presented,  will  have  convinced  the  attentive 
Reader,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  remarkable  personage 
whose  face  did  not  bear  sensible  marks  of  the  qualities  or  talents  which 
distinguish  him. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  defects  which  disfigure  this  profile  of  the 
great  Sforzia:  the  nostril  still  has  been  entirely  neglected;  yet  what 
productive  force,  what  facility  in  the  formation  of  plans,  what  energy, 
what  firmness  in  execution,  is  perceivable  in  that  face,  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  in  that  eye  and  the  bone  which  presides  over  it,  in  the  nose,  and 
even  in  the  beard  ! 


remarks 


ON  A 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL  DISSERTATION 

B  Y 

MR.  PROFESSOR  LICHTENBERG. 


I  HERE  is  much  wit  in  this  Dissertation,  and  an  eloquence  which 
carries  the  Reader  agreeably  along.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  whose  merit  is  undeniable  :  endowed  with  uncommon  sagacity 
and  a  spirit  ot  observation,  lie  appears  to  have  studied  mankind  care¬ 
fully.  I  consider  therefore  his  production  as  worthy  of  attention  and 
examination  :  interesting  both  by  the  matter  it  contains,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  forward,  it  leads  at  the  same  time  to 
several  important  observations  which  I  kept  in  reserve  ;  and  I  cannot 
conclude  this  First  Volume  better,  than  by  inserting  the  most  remark¬ 
able  passages  of  the  Dissertation,  and  examining  them  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  impartiality. 

I  by  no  means  pretend  to  set  myself  in  competition  with  the  Author. 
In  my  answers  you  will  find  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  brilliant 
sallies,  much  less  the  erudition  and  sagacity  which  distinguish  him ; 
and  unable  to  clothe  my  style  in  the  attractive  elegance  of  his,  I  feel 
the  disadvantage  under  which  I  engage  such  an  Adversary,  even  with 
truth  on  my  side:  at  least,  I  shall  never  be  unjust ;  and  when  I  happen 
to  differ  m  opinion  from  this  respectable  Writer,  when  I  find  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  his  principles,  never  shall  I  forget, 
however,  the  regard  due  to  his  talents,  his  learning,  and  his  merit. 

I  figure 
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I  figure  him  and  myself  placed  side  by  side,  running  over  this  Pro¬ 
duction  in  company,  reciprocally  communicating  to  each  other,  with 
the  frankness  which  becomes  men,  and  the  temper  which  becomes 
sages,  the  manner  in  which  each  contemplates  Nature  and  Truth. 

‘observations  on  physiognomy. 

‘  Surely  (says  our  Author),  never  were  so  many  efforts  made  as  in 
‘  our  day,  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  breast,  and  the  most  secret 
‘  emotions  of  the  human  heart.’ 

To  begin  in  this  manner,  is  assuming,  in  my  opinion,  a  false  point  of 
view,  which  may  mislead  both  the  Author  and  the  Reader.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  had  reason  to  reproach  myself  with  having  violated 
‘  the  sanctuary  of  the  breast,  and  the  mostsecret  emotions  oftheheart.’ 
It  is  well  known,  this  never  was  my  object.  My  researches  have  rather 
been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  character,  the  ta¬ 
lents,  the  faculties,  the  powers,  the  dispositions,  the  activity,  the  ge¬ 
nius,  the  sensibility,  &c.  of  men  in  general,  and  not  their  actual  most 
secret  thoughts.  Most  willingly,  therefore,  do  I  consent  ‘  that  the  soul 
‘  (according  to  our  Author’s  expression)  continue  to  remain  in  the  sole 
‘  possession  of  its  hidden  treasures,  and  that  the  road  which  leads  to 
‘  them  remain  as  inaccessible  as  it  has  been  for  ages  past.’ 

I  should  be  the  first  to  smile  at  the  Physionomist  who  pretended  he 
could  discover  in  the  features  of  the  face  every  secret  thought,  every 
emotion  of  soul,  though  there  may  be  cases  in  which  they  could  not 
escape  a  Physionomist  of  the  smallest  experience. 

Besides,  it  seems  to  me,  that  1  the  secret  emotions  of  the  heart’  be¬ 
long  to  Pathognomy,  to  which  I  devote  much  less  attention  than  to 
Physiognomy.  In  speaking  of  which  last,  the  Author  observes,  with 
more  wit  than  accuracy,  that  it  is  as  superfluous  to  reduce  it  to  theory, 
as  it  is  to  compose  an  ‘  Art  of  Love.’ 

Von.  I.  3  Q 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  is  right  in  saying,  ‘  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
£  to  the  study  of  Physiognomy  a  great  deal  of  precaution,  and  even  of 
‘  distrust.’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

‘  It  is  very  uncertain,  whether  in  general  Physiognomy,  were  it  even 
£  carried  to  the  height  of  perfection,  would  lead  to  the  love  of  our 
£  neighbour.’ 

I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  and  I 
hope  that  the  respectable  Author  will  soon  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

How  !  Physiognomy  carried  to  the  height  of  perfection — that  is  to 
say,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Man,  not  engage  us  to  love  him  more?  or, 
in  other  words,  Would  it  not  discover  numberless  perfections  which 
escape  the  half  Physionomist,  or  the  person  who  is  not  a  Physiono- 
mist  at  all. 

At  the  moment  he  used  this  language,  the  judicious  Author  forgot 
then  what  he  had  justsaid  with  so  much  truth;  namely, £  that  the  most 
‘  forbidding  ugliness  may,  by  means  of  virtue,  acquire  charms  which 
‘  no  one  could  resist, — And  who  will  be  less  disposed  to  resist  them, 
who  will  sooner  perceive  them,  than  the  enlightened  Physionomist  ? 
Besides,  is  it  not  natural  for  charms  irresistible  to  produce  love  rather 
than  hatred  ? 

I  boldly  appeal  to  my  own  experience.  In  proportion  as  my  Physi¬ 
ognomical  knowledge  is  extended  and  improved,  I  feel  my  heart  di¬ 
lated,  that  it  becomes  more  capable  of  love,  and  that,  it  loves  with 
greater  warmth. 

This  Science,  I  confess,  sometimes  gives  occasion  to  painful  sensa¬ 
tions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  the  pain  I  feel  at  sight  of 
certain  disgusting  Physionomies,  which  imparts  a  higher  value,  a 
brighter  lustre,  a  more  attractive  grace  to  that  loveliness  and  grandeur 
which  the  human  face  so  frequently  presents.  If  I  discover  any  tiling- 

good. 
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good,  be  it  ever  so  little,  I  dwell  upon  it  with  complacency:  it  is  a  soil 
I  love  to  cultivate,  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  still  richer.  With  much 
greater  reason,  my  esteem  and  love  take  root  and  grow  up  in  a  soil  of 
uncommon  vigor  and  fertility. — Add  to  this,  that  the  sight  of  Physio- 
nomies  which  give  me  pain,  and  excite  a  momentary  indignation  against 
mankind,  renders  me  immediately  more  tolerant  to  them,  because  lam 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  propensities 
which  they  have  to  combat. 

All  knowledge  of  what  is,  of  what  acts  upon  us,  and  of  what  we  are 
able  to  perform — all  truth,  in  a  word,  is  useful,  and  contributes  to  the 
happiness  of  Man.  Whoever  dares  to  contradict  this  proposition,  never 
can  and  never  ought  to  investigate  any  subject  to  the  bottom.  The 
more  perfect  our  knowledge  is,  the  more  useful  it  becomes. 

‘  Whatever  is  useful  contributes  to  happiness;  what  contributes  to 
‘  happiness,  contributes  to  the  progress  of  Charity.’  Men  happy 
without  charity!  which  are  they?  where  could  they  exist? 

Ifitwere  possible  that  aScience,  supposing  it  perfect,  should  destroy 
or  diminish  human  happiness  and  tfie  love  of  our  neighbour,  Truth 
would  be  contradictory  to  truth,  and  God  to  himself. 

He  who  seriously  maintains,  ‘  that  any  perfect  Science  whatever  is 
‘  hurtful  to  society,  or  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  promote  charity’ — 
(without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  human  happiness  to  exist) 
— he,  I  say,  who  maintains  such  an  assertion,  is  not  one  of  those  with 
whom  our  Author  would  love  to  philosophize;  and  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  not  refuse  to  grant  me  this  principle  : 

‘  The  nearer  we  approach  to  Truth,  the  nearer  we  are  to  happi- 
‘  ness.’ 

The  more  our  knowledge  approaches  to  the  omniscience  of  God, 
the  more  our  love  resembles  divine  love. 

He  who  knows  of  what  we  are  made,  and  remembers  that  we  are 
but  dust,  is  the  most  indulgent  friend  of  Man. 
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The  Angels,  I  presume,  are  better  Physionomists  than  we  are,  and 
more  friendly  to  Man  than  men  themselves;  yet  they  discover  in  us 
perhaps  a  thousand  faults,  a  thousand  imperfections,  which  escape  the 
eye  of  the  most  quick-sighted  of  mortals. 

God  is  the  most  tolerant  of  Beings,  because  he  possesses  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  the  knowledge  of  spirits. 

And  who  has  left  us  a  nobler  example  of  patience,  of  charity,  of 
long-suffering,  than  he  who  ‘  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
‘  Man  ;  for  he  knew  what  was  in  Man  ?’ 

‘  Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  half  Physionomists,  ignorant  practi- 
‘  tioners  in  Physiognomy,  if  they  have  acquired  a  little  credit,  if  they 
c  possess  insinuation  and  activity,  may  become  very  dangerous  to  so- 
£  ciety.’ 

But  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  my  undertaking  and  my  exertions 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  counteract  this  mischievous  species  of  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  every  Science  in  the  world 
becomes  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  ignorance.  If  we  may  judge  from 
our  Author’s  own  principles,  he  must  lie  persuaded,  as  1  am,  that 
none  but  narrow  minds,  none  but  a  driveller  in  Philosophy,  an  enemy 
to  every  species  of  literary  pursuit  and  improvement,  ‘  can  oppose 
‘  the  investigation  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  Physiognomy — endea- 
‘  vour  to  obstruct  its  progress — and  represent  as  a  hurtful  and  rash 
‘  enterprize,  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  observation — to  conduct 
‘  Man  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  to  open  a  new  path  for  the 
‘  Fine  Arts.’  To  admit  all  these  principles,  as  our  Author  does,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  inveigh  against  Physiognomy  and  Physionomists, 
may  be  called,  ‘  sowing  tares  among  the  good  grain.’ 
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THE  Author,  to  prevent  all  ambiguity,  as  he  says,  separates  Phy¬ 
siognomy  from  Patbognomy.  He  makes  the  first  to  consist  ‘  in  the 
‘  talent  of  knowing  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  by  the  form 
‘  and  the  arrangement  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of 
‘  the  time,  abstracted  from  all  the  fleeting  signs  which  paint  the  actual 
‘  situation  of  the  souk’  Under  the  name  of  Patbognomy  he  compre¬ 
hends  the  whole  ‘  symptomatic  indications  of  passion,’  or  ‘  the  know- 
‘  ledge  of  the  natural  signs  of  internal  emotion,  with  their  different 
‘  degrees  and  mixtures.’ 

I  approve  of  this  distinction,  and  I  likewise  subscribe  to  the  two 
definitions.  The  question  at  present  is,  ‘  Whether  Physiognomy,  whe- 
£  ther  Pathognomy  exists?’  With  respect  to  the  last,  the  Author  has 
said  with  great  truth,  ‘  that  nobody  has  yet  doubted  it.  Without  it, 
£  what  would  become  of  the  Stage  ?  The  languages  of  all  nations  anil 
£  of  all  ages  are  full  of  Pathognomic  touches.’ 

As  to  Physiognomy,  to  no  purpose  have  I  repeatedly  perused  what 
our  Author  has  written  on  the  subject:  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess 
whether  he  admits  it  or  not.  In  one  place  he  says,  £  It  cannot  bede- 
£  nied,  that  in  a  world  where  all  is  a  concatenation  of  cause  and 
£  effect,  where  nothing  is  produced  by  a  miracle,  every  part  must  bear 
£  the  impress  of  the  whole.  We  are  frequently  able,’  continues  he, 

£  to  reason  from  what  is  near  us,  to  what  is  remote,  from  the  visible  to 
£  the  invisible,  from  the  present  to  the  past  and  the  future.  Thus  the 
£  aspect  of  every  country,  the  form  of  its  hills  and  rocks,  trace  in  natu- 
£  ral  characters  the  History  of  the  Earth :  every  little  pebble  thrown 
£  up  by  the  Sea  would  with  equal  clearness  delineate  the  History  of  it, 

£  to  a  mind  united  to  the  Ocean  as  ours  is  to  the  brain.  For  a  stronger 
£  reason,  the  interior  of  Man  must  be  discernible  in  his  exterior.  The 
‘  face — of  which  especially  we  are  now  treating — presents  us,  beyond 
£  the  power  of  contradiction,  with  expressions  and  traces  of  our 
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c  thoughts,  of  our  propensities,  of  our  faculties.  How  intelligible  are 
‘  the  signs  which  climate,  which  profession  impress  upon  the  human 
‘  body  !  Yet  what  is  the  influence  of  climate  and  profession,  compared 
‘  to  that  of  the  soul,  always  active,  living  and  acting  in  every  fibre? 

‘  This  impress  of  the  whole  on  every  part  is  too  sensible,  too  evident  to 
‘  be  mistaken.’ 

After  such  observations,  as  just  as  they  are  well  expressed,  I  should 
have  expected  from  any  body  rather  than  from  our  Author  an  attack 
like  the  following:  ‘  What!  exclaims  the  Physionomist — could  the 
‘  soul  of  Newton  inhabit  the  scull  of  a  Negro?  an  angelic  mind  dwell 
‘in  a  hideous  form? — Unmeaning  jargon!  the  declamation  of  a 
‘  child  !’ 

And  in  another  passage,  ‘  The  solid  parts  of  the  head  present  no  sign 
‘  of  talents,  nor  in  general  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind.’  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  to  be  more  in  contradiction  with  one’s  self,  and 
with  Nature. 

‘  If  a  ball  not  larger  than  a  pea  be  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean, 

‘  eyes  more  piercing  than  ours — though  infinitely  less  acute  than  the 
‘  eye  of  Him  who  sees  all — will  perceive  the  effect  on  the  coasts  of 
‘  China.’  These  are  our  Authors  own  expressions. 

And  the  continual  action  of  the  soul  ‘  living  and  acting  in  every 
‘  fibre,’  shall  it  have  no  determinate  influence  on  the  solid  parts  which 
are  the  frontiers  of  its  activity — parts  heretofore  soft,  on  which  every 
muscle  that  was  put  in  motion  acted — -parts  which  differ  in  every  indi¬ 
vidual — which  are  as  much  diversified  as  the  characters  and  talents  of 

men — as  various  as  the  soft  and  flexible  parts  of  our  body - can  it 

be  possible,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  action  of  the  soul  should  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  upon  them,  or  give  them  no  determination?  But  I  must  change 
my  tone,  for  fear  of  exposing  myself  once  more  to  the  reproach  of  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘  childish  declamation’  in  the  room  of  facts  and  experiments 
- Let  us  oppose  experiment  to  declamation,  and  facts  to  wit. 
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But  first  of  all  let  us  rectify  a  mistake,  which  I  should  hardly  have 
expected  iu  a  Geometrician.  ‘  Why,’  demands  our  Author,  ‘  might 
‘  not  the  soul  of  Newton  inhabit  the  scull  of  a  Negro?  an  angelic 
‘  mind  dwell  in  a  hideous  form?  Belongs  it  to  thee,  feeble  mortal,  to 
‘  constitute  thyself  a  judge  of  the  works  of  God?’ 

The  question  under  discussion  by  no  means  is,  ‘  What  God  can  do?’ 
We  are  only  examining,  ‘  What  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  Him, 

*  after  the  knowledge  already  attained  of  his  nature  and  his  works.’ — 

‘  God,  the  author  and  the  principle  of  all  order,  what  doth  He?’  This 
is  my  question,  and  not,  ‘  if  He  be  able  to  transplant  the  soul  of  Newton 
£  into  the  body  of  a  Negro?  an  angelic  mind  into  a  hideous  form?’ 
The  Physiognomical  inquiry,  properly  speaking,  therefore,  is  reduced 
to  this:  ‘  Would  an  angelic  mind  act  in  a  hideous  form,  as  in  the 
‘  body  of  an  Angel?  Would  the  soul  of  Newton,  had  it  been  lodged 
‘  in  the  scull  of  a  Negro,  have  invented  the  theory  of  light  ?’ 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  question.  Will  you  affirm  it — you,  the 
friend  of  Truth?  yon,  who  just  now  talked  of  a  world  ‘  where 
‘  every  thing  presents  a  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  where  no- 
‘  thing  is  produced  by  a  miracle?’ 

If  I  dared  to  maintain  ‘  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  even  by  a  mira- 
‘  cle,’  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  I  be  ‘  a  presumptuous  judge  of  the 
£  works  of  God:’  but  we  are  treating  at  present,  not  of  miracles,  but  of 

•  natural  causes  and  effects.’ 

The  point  in  question  being  thus  settled,  permit  me  to  judge  you 

by  your  own  words. - ‘  It  is  not  credible,’  you  say,  ‘  that  Judas 

‘  could  have  resembled  that  hideous  and  filthy  personage,  that  beg- 
‘  garly  Jew  which  Holbein  has  painted;  that  is  not  the  exterior  of  a 
‘  hypocrite  who  frequents  religious  assemblies,  betrays  his  Master  with 
‘  a  kiss,  and  goes  afterwards  and  hangs  himself.  Judas,  in  my  opi- 
‘  nion,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  disciples  by  an  air  of 

£  devotion,  by  an  affected  smile.’ - Nothing  more  true,  or  better 

observed. 
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observed.  But  were  I  to  ask  you  in  my  turn,  c  Becomes  it  thee, 
c  feeble  mortal,  to  constitute  thyself  a  judge  of  the  works  of  God?’ 
were  I  to  reply  to  your  just  and  delicately  conceived  reflection,  ‘  Be- 
c  gin  with  explaining  why  the  virtuous  man  drags  out  a  mournful  life 
‘  of  pain  and  disease?  Might  it  not  be  for  a  similar  reason  that  the 
‘  good  man  had  received  from  his  Creator  a  Physionomy  like  the 
‘  mendicant  Jew  of  Holbein,  or  any  other  you  please  to  lend  him?’ 
would  such  reasoning  be  just,  sound,  and  solid?  What  a  prodigious 
difference  between  Virtue  suffering,  and  Virtue  hideous!  And  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  hideous  because  it  suffers,  is  but  indifferent  logic.  Is  not  suf¬ 
fering  an  essential  attribute  of  Virtue?  To  demand  ‘  Why  the  good 
‘  man  is  condemned  to  suffer?’  is  to  demand  ‘  Why  God  would  have 
‘  us  to  be  virtuous?’  Consequently,  is  there  as  much  incongruity  in 
saying  of  a  virtuous  man  ‘  that  he  suffers,’  as  in  advancing  ‘  that  he  has 
c  the  air  of  a  rogue?’  Exempt  Virtue  from  struggles,  from  sacrifices, 
from  self-denial,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  Virtue.  It  is  a  strange  ques¬ 
tion  then,  ‘  Why  is  the  good  man  called  to  suffer?’  The  nature  of  things 
requires  it;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  ‘  that  the  good  man  should  have  the  Physionomy  of 
‘  a  rogue,  and  the  sage  that  of  an  idiot.’  And  how  was  it  possible  you 
could  hold  such  language — you,  the  Author  of  these  fine  maxims? 
£  Without  virtue  there  is  no  permanent  beauty;  by  it  the  most  disgust- 
‘  ing  ugliness  may  acquire  charms  irresistible.  I  am  acquainted  with 
‘  women  whose  example  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  homeliest  of 
‘  their  sex.’ 

We  are  not  now  inquiring  concerning  the  virtuous  man  in  a  state  of 
sickness;  I  am  as  little  examining  whether  ‘  the  man  of  genius  mai/not 
c  be  seized  with  madness:’  the  only  question  is,  ‘  Whether  it  he  possi- 
c  ble  tor  the  good  man,  considered  as  such,  to  resemble  the  vicious, 
‘  considered  as  such  r — as  also,  W hether  the  idiot,  considered  as  an  idi- 
‘  ot,  can  resemble  a  sage  who  is  such  in  effect  ?’  Who  could— and  you 

least 
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Ieaft  of  all,  profound  Obferver  of  human  nature — who  could,  I  fay,, 
maintain,  ‘  that  in  the  filthy  and  hideous  body  of  the  beggarly  Jew  of 
f  Holbein,  that  in  his  forehead,  &c.  could  have  lodged  (without  a 
*  miracle)  the  foul  of  St.  John  ;  that  this  foul  could  have  aided  in  that 
‘body,  with  juft  as  much  freedom  as  in  any  other?’  Would  you 
choofe  to  difcufs  philofophical  queftions  with  one  who  fhould  main¬ 
tain  an  affertion  fo  abfurd,  and  anfwer  to  your  objections,  in  a  hypo¬ 
critical  tone,.  ‘  Becomes  it  thee,  feeble  mortal,  to  conftitute  thyfelf  a 
‘  judge  of  the  works  of  God?’ 

Is  it  neceffary  to  fay  more  on  the  fubjeCt?  No,  affuredly!  ‘  But 
‘  where  are,’  you  will  afk  me,  *  the  proofs  taken  from  experiment ; 

‘  where  are  the  faCls  ?’  Well,  if  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  what  I  have' 
faid  concerning  Judas,  I  fhall  quote  fome  other  examples,  although 
my  Work  is  already  filled  with  them,  and  the  fequel  of  it  mult  prefent 
ftill  more. 

To  begin  with  Ample  outlines.  We  might  even  confine  ourfelves 
to  fdhouettes,  if  our  Author,  for  a  reafon  which  I  cannot  comprehend, 
had  not  been,  with  regard  to  them,  almoft  entirely  fdent.  It  might 
fuffice  perhaps  to  afk  him,  If,  in  examining  a  feries  of  fdhouettes,  he 
durft,  whether  in  the  prefence  of  witneffes  or  in  the  fdence  of  his  clo- 
fet,  advance  that  affection,  which  he  makes  without  any  proof,  and 
which,  befides,  contradifts  his  own  principles  as  much  as  it  does  ex-, 
perience  :  ‘  The  talents  and  faculties  of  mind  have  no  figns  in  the  folid 
‘  parts  of  the  head ;’  that  is  to  fay  in  other  words,  ‘  The  bone  of  that 
‘  forehead  is  prominent,  and  that  other  is  flat,  without  the  neceffity  of 
‘  afcribing  it  to  any  internal  caufe — it  is  purely  the  effeCt  of  chance,  in 
a  world  where  nothing  is  done  by  chance. — A  forehead  angular  or 
‘  rounded,  flat  or  arched,  may  contain,  and  to  the  fame  degree,  the 
‘  fame  faculties,  the  fame  talents.’  What  can  be  faid  in  reply,  but  this? 

‘  Look,  examine,  and  judge.’ 

Vol.  L  3  S  We 
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We  are  obliged  at  prefent  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  fmall  number  of 
examples,  as  we  mull  treat  of  filhouettes  and  their  fignification  in  a 
feparate  Fragment. 


Here  are  the  outlines  of  .twelve  faces  of  idiots,  in  which  neither 
the  eyes  nor  the  lineaments  are  marked.  Which  of  my  Readers 
would  feek,  or  think  to  find,  an  expreffion  of  wifdom  in  profiles  of 
this  kind  ?  Were  the  originals  living,  is  there  a  fingle  one  whom  we 
would  choofe  for  our  Counfel?  Might  it  not  be  faid  of  each  of  thefe 
profiles  taken  apart,  ‘  That  a  Painter  who  fhould  give  fuch  an  one  to  a 
1  Solon  or  a  Solomon,  would  expofe  himfelf  to  fhame  and  ridicule?’ 
An  experienced  Obferver  will  eafily  diftinguifh,  in  this  feries  of  faces, 
fome  idiots  naturally  fuch,  and  others  who  probably  became  fo  bv  the 
effects  of  difeafe  or  of  fome  accident.  The  1  ft  of  thefe  heads  wa> 
once,  perhaps,  judicious — but  the  3d,  the  4th,  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
10th,  have  they  ever  been,  or  could  they  ever  become  fo?  Would  it 
not  be  grofs  affetlation  to  exclaim,  ‘  I  cannot  tell,  and  how  fhould  I 
‘  know  it  ?  Is  it  impoffible  that  God  fhould  have  given  fuch  a  profile 
‘  to  the  Philcfopher  who  invented  the  theory  of  light?’ 
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Thefe  profiles  are  only  from  fancy.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  difcern 
in  the  ill  and  2d  exquifite  judgement  and  fuperior  talents,  though  of 
a  kind  totally  different — • — in  the  two  others  extreme  weaknefs  of 
mind,  but  ftill  more  ffriking  in  the  4th  than  in  the  one  which  precedes 
it :  the  impreffion  which  they  produce  is  irrefiftible  as  that  of  the 
voice  of  God.  I  he  leaf!  and  the  moff  experienced  will  pronounce 
the  fame  judgement  upon  them  at  the  firft  glance,  and  by  a  kind  of 
inftinft.  Confult  the  fentiment  of  truth,  the  nobleft  of  our  faculties, 
a  fentiment  which  I  would  almoft  dare  to  denominate  the  word  of  God , 
which  makes  itfelf  heard  of  all  men — confult  this  irrefiftible  fentiment 
which  precedes  all  reafoning— it  will  decide  inftantly.  And  on  what 
ground?  on  the  gefture,  the  mien,  the  look,  or  the  movement?  No; 
on  a  fimple,  immoveable,  inanimate  outline. 
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It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  thefe  copies  be  authentic ;  as  I 
am  certain  they  are  not.  To  take  them  as  they  are,  abftrafted  how¬ 
ever  from  thefe  ridiculous  horns,  is  it  poffible  to  overlook  in  them  an 
expreffion  of  rudenefs,  obftinacy  and  ferocity?  The  1  ft  head,  does  it 
not  announce  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  below  the  under  lip,  a  want 
of  underftanding;  and  the  2d,  in  the  fame  parts,  a  rudenefs  of  feature 
bordering  on  the  brute  ?  Are  not  thefe  two  characters  fufficiently 
determined  by  their  outlines  merely?  It  will  be  generally  allowed, 
that  in  the  contour  of  eye  1.  is  difcoverable  a  better  difpofition,  more 
humanity  and  dignity  than  in  that  of  eye  2.  which,  properly  lpeak- 
ing,  belongs  neither  to  the  man  nor  the  brute. 
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Though  these  two  profiles  be  less  shocking  than  the  two  preceding, 
it  is  impossible,  however,  to  be  pleased  with  such  faces.  But  after  an 
attentive  examination,  we  would  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  1st ; 
and  if  the  mouth  and  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  be  covered, 
there  will  be  found  in  the  other  features  a  character  of  greatness  and 
majesty.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  eye  is  lengthened  too 
much.  As  to  the  two  mouths,  they  express  nothing  but  brutality 
and  wickedness. 

3  T 
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No  one  surely  will  imagine  he  sees  in  this  profile  the  calmness  of 
wisdom,  the  gentle  and  modest  character  of  a  man  who  can  patiently 
wait  for  his  opportunity,  and  maturely  deliberate  before  he  enters 
upon  action.  Without  speaking  of  the  mouth,  that  projecting  fore¬ 
head,  that  aquiline  nose,  that  large  chin  with  its  curvature,  the 
contour  of  the  eye,  especially  that  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  all  an¬ 
nounce,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  a  temper  lively,  quick, 
impetuous,  and  presumptuous — and  these  different  signs  manifest 
themselves,  not  by  the  motion  of  the  features,  but  in  the  solid 
parts,  or  by  the  moveable  parts  when  in  a  state  of  rest. 
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What  a  difference  between  this  profile  and  the  preceding  one! 
Here,  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  presumption, 
there  is  much  less  fire,  less  energy,  less  courage,  and  much  more 
wisdom.  Compare  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and,  above  all,  the  chins  ; 
reduce  both  faces  to  silhouettes,  and  then  ask  yourself,  or  ask  the 
first  person  you  meet,  ‘  which  of  these  profiles  announces  a  cha- 
‘  racter  sage  and  reflective ;  which  of  them  indicates  a  man  im- 
‘  petuous  and  daring?’  The  answer  will  be  decisive,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  will  be  the  voice  of  God  himself. 
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Here  the  exterior  contour  alone  shews  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
and  indicates — not  so  much  the  profound  thinker,  who  gives  himself 
up  to  abstract  speculations — as  openness  of  mind,  knowledge,  taste, 
facility,  a  happy  memory,  and  sensual  inclinations.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  strongly  marked  in  that  outline;  you  see  neither  angle  nor 
cavity  every  thing  in  it  bears  an  impress  of  softness  and  serenity, 
of  wit  and  taste. 
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The  character  of  greatness  which  the  preceding  profile  wants,  is  so 
much  the  more  clearly  marked  in  this  below.  It  is  certain,  that 
1  every  image  of  a  great  man  drawn  after  nature,  is  at  bottom  only  a 
‘  caricature’ — and  yet  the  principal  form,  and  the  relation  of  the 
parts  are  always  to  be  found  in  it.  The  portrait  before  us,  exhibits 
a  proof  of  this.  Whether  you  examine  separately  the  forehead,  the 
scull,  the  nose  or  the  eye,  or  whether  you  consider  the  whole  toge¬ 
ther,  you  discover  throughout  a  character  singularly  energetic. 
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The  whole  of  this  profile,  especially  the  upper  part,  announces  to 
every  observer  a  philosophic  head.  You  must  not  look  for  courage 
in  it,  and  less  still  for  that  species  of  heroic  courage  which  produces 
brilliant  actions  ;  for  this  is  incompatible  with  the  contour  of  the 
nose,  in  which  there  is  nothing  upon  the  stretch,  with  the  sinking 
under  the  forehead,  and  with  the  mouth.  I  am  as  certain,  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  of  any  thing,  that  a  head  of  this  form,  with  outlines 
like  these,  su pposes  a  ‘  delicacy  of  feeling,’  which  may  be  easily  hurt 
and  irritated,  and  a  c  profound  and  philosophic  mind.’ 
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It  is  not  profundity  which  I  discover  in  this  profile :  but  a  great 
deal  of  penetration,  an  admirable  facility  in  seizing  with  rapidity  every 
beauty,  every  delicacy  of  thought,  with  the  talent  of  communicating 
the  impression  of  them,  by  adorning  them  with  new  charms.  This  is 
what  strikes  me  in  the  Physionomy  below,  in  the  forehead,  in  the 
eye-brow,  and  especially  in  that  poetic  eye.  The  lower  part  of  the 
face  is  not  that  of  a  profound  philosopher,  who  pursues  the  slow  and 
painful  progress  of  analysis  j  but  it  denotes  facility  of  apprehension, 
and  exquisite  taste. 
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R  A  Y  N  A  L. 

The  head  I  now  present,  considered  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  contours  only,  must  strike  every  one  who  does  not  seek  to 
deceive  himself;  and  all  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  not 
an  ordinary  head.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyse  such  a  character, 
nor  to  eslimate  it ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  without  presumption  as  with¬ 
out  flattery — that  the  line  which,  beginning  at  the  bone  of  the  left 
eye,  and  passing  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  terminates  toward  the 
middle  of  the  ear — indicates  alone,  and  abstracted  from  all  the  rest, 
a  thinker  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  detail,  who  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject,  and  does  not  easily  yield  to  the  opinion 
of  another.  The  same  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  contour  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  and — without  there  being  for  that  effect  occa¬ 
sion  for  movement,  or  power  of  motion — in  the  contour  of  the  nose 
and  of  the  upper  lip,  and  in  the  line  which  the  lips  form  as  they 
close. 

The  signs  I  have  just  observed  announce  facility  in  rapidly  seizing 
a  great  number  of  objects,  and  the  talent  of  re-producing  what  was 
before  seen,  under  a  new  form,  and  in  a  different  order.  Intelligence 

o 

and  firmness  of  character  reside  chiefly  in  the  hind-head.  I  forbear 
to  mention  several  original  qualities,  not  so  easily  to  be  disco¬ 
vered  . 


S3 
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Take  the  outline  from  a  above  the  bone  of  the  eye  to  c  on  the  hind- 
'head — it  will  be  sufficient  alone  to  determine  positively  enough  the 
principal  character  of  the  mind.  An  ordinary  Physionomist  will 
pronounce  of  what  that  head  is  capable  or  incapable,  as  soon  as 
he  has  seen  the  very  remarkable  section  of  the  profile  which  is 
between  a  and  b;  a  good  Observer  will  decide  it  by  that  which 
is  between  e  and  d  ;  and  finally,  the  real  Connoisseur  will  need  no 
more,  to  settle  his  judgement,  than  the  space  between  a  and  e.  _ 
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Preserving  application,  indefatigable  patience  in  labour  and  re¬ 
search — a  character  firm,  determined,  untractable,  and  which  will  not 
easily  suffer  itself  to  be  imposed  on — obstinacy  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
has  once  been  undertaken — capacity  without  genius,  sagacity  without 
depth — activity  without  much  enterprize — fidelity  without  tender¬ 
ness — goodness  without  warmth.  With  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
mankind,  you  will  find  these  traits  in  the  annexed  profile,  inanimate 
as  it  is.  * 
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Here,  how  much  more  depth,  elevation  and  taste! — much  less 
harshness  too — much  more  sensibility,  warmth  and  delicacy.  Every 
thing  is  more  prominent,  more  firm — and  yet  milder.  The  contour 
of  this  forehead  alone,  the  top  of  which  is  more  arched  than  that  of 
the  preceding  profile,  denotes  a  mind  more  delicate,  more  flexible. 
The  tip  of  the  nose,  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  too  little  attention 
is  paid,  though  it  he  very  significant — the  angle  formed  by  the  under 
line  of  the  nose  with  the  upper  lip— every  thing  expresses  a  higher 
degree  of  delicacy,  profundity  and  elevation. 
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the  four  temperaments. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  comment  on  the  print  before  us  ?  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  judge  of  temperament  from  motion  and  co¬ 
lour — nothing  more  uncommon  than  to  form  a  judgement  of  it  from 
the  shape,  from  the  contour  of  the  solid  parts,  or  of  the  moveable 
parts  in  a  state  of  rest.  Every  body  is  agreed  that  the  temperaments 
are  distinguishable  by  colour  and  motion — and  no  person,  without 
contradicting  internal  feeling,  dare  deny,  on  looking  at  this  print, 
that  they  are  as  easily  distinguishable,  as  certainly,  perhaps  still  more 
so,  by  the  form,  by  the  contour  of  the  solid  or  immoveable  parts. 

The  characters  of  each  temperament  may  undoubtedly  be  infinitely 
varied,  and  I  mean  not  to  affirm  that  they  must  be  always  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  in  these  four  profiles,  the  form  of  the  face, 
the  outlines  of  the  features  considered  in  a  state  of  rest,  alone  demon¬ 
strate  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  temperaments,  and  make  it  to 
be  felt.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  in  another  place. 
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LOCKE. 

I  here  prefent  to  my  Readers  a  very  indifferent  copy  taken  from  a 
bull  of  Locke,  and  drawn  in  four  different  fituations.  It  looks  as  if  pains 
had  been  taken  to  banifh  from  thefe  portraits,  efpecially  from  the  4th, 
the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  Philofopher :  but  whether  they  have  a  refem- 
blance  or  not,  I  maintain  that,  even  in  thefe  defective  copies  of  a  very 
middling  bull,  you  may  ftill  find  the  effential  and  fundamental  charac¬ 
ter  of  Locke’s  face.  The  outline  of  No.  2.  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary 
man,  incapable  of  reflection — and  Hill  lefs  the  contour  of  No.  1. — - — 
Examine  in  the  two  firft  heads  the  forehead  and  the  nofe — then  the  con¬ 
tour  of  No.  1.  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  down  to  the  neck;  that  alone  will 
appear  decifive  in  the  eyes  of  an  Obfervcr,  who  is  ever  fo  little  a  Phyfi- 
onomift.  In  face  4th  the  partition  line  of  the  mouth,  conficlered  even 
in  a  Hate  of  perfe£t  reft,  fuppofes  a  great  deal  of  fenfe.  The  fame  line 
prefents  the  fame  expreffion  in  No.  3,  and  ftill  more  diftindtly.  The 
form  of  the  head  in  1.  and  2.  is  very  advantageous.  Finally,  you 
difcover,  even  in  the  caricature  I  prefent  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the 
traces  of  a  fuperior  mind. 
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A  N  T  I  N  O  U  S. 

Whoever  was  the  original  reprefented  by  this  head  copied  from  a 
well-known  ancient  buft — we  flop  before  it  with  a  fentiment  of  relpefb 
and  love — and  the  foul  of  the  calm  Obferver  is  penetrated  with  a 
delicious  tendernefs. — It  is  not  only  the  penfive,  tranquil,  affe&ionate 
air,  the  inexpreflible  charm  fpread  over  that  face,  which  feizes  and 
attrafts  us :  it  is,  particularly,  that  fmooth  and  ferene  forehead,  broad 
and  fhort,  firm  and  diftended  ;  it  is  the  happy  form  of  the  eyebrows, 
which  are  fo  beautifully  marked ;  it  is  the  exa£t  degree  to  which  the 
eyes  are  funk,  and  that  arch  of  the  eyelids,  neither  too  much  diftended 
nor  too  relaxed — it  is,  above  all,  that  nofe,  the  defign  of  which  is  fo 
perfeft — it  is  the  elegant  contour  of  the  line  which  the  lips  form  as 
they  clofe — it  is  that  finely  rounded  chin — it  is  the  form  of  the  neck 
and  fhoulders — it  is  the  proportion,  the  harmony  of  all  the  features  : — 
In  a  word,  both  the  combination,  and  every  part  taken  feparately, 
prefent  to  us  a  man  not  to  be  paralleled — the  inhabitant  of  a  better 
world — a  Demi-God. 
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JULIUS  CESAR  (AFTER  RUBENS). 

Whether  this  portrait  of  Cefar  be  like  the  original  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  every  reafonable  man,  unlefs  he  formally  contradift  his 
internal  feeling,  will  acknowledge  in  the  form  of  that  face,  in  the 
contour  of  the  parts,  and  the  relation  which  they  have  to  one  an¬ 
other — the  fuperior  man,  the  man  born  to  rule  the  Univerfe.  The 
outline  of  the  forehead  alone,  from  the  point  of  the  hair  down  to  the 
angle  above  the  left  eye — that  eminence  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  and  which  terminates  almoft  in  a  point — and,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  ear  and  the  neck — that  nofe  confidered  feparately,  then  in 
its  connexion  with  the  forehead — do  they  not  announce  more  cou¬ 
rage,  refolution,  and  natural  dignity,  than  are  to  be  found  in  ten  thou- 
fand  other  faces,  even  among  thofe  that  are  above  the  common  ?  Abbe 
Raynal,  for  example,  certainly  has  not  an  ordinary  face— but  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  it  from  this  as  to  form  !  To  confider  them  both  only  as  bulls, 
and  abftra&edly  from  the  mien  and  moveable  features,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  without  a  miracle,  their  fouls  could  not  operate  after 
the  fame  manner,  in  forms  fo  diflerent. 
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JULIUS  CESAR. 

Is  it  poflible  to  call  in  queftion  if  the  Cefar  before  us  be  more  fage, 
more  gentle  than  the  former  ?  if  that  be  not  more  the  General,  this 
more  the  Statefman  ?  if  the  one  does  not  announce  more  heroifm,  the 
other  more  maturity  and  wifdom  ?— and  are  not  thefe  diftinftions  fuffi- 
ciently  manifefted  by  the  outlines,  that  is,  by  the  folid  parts  ? 

The  exterior  contour  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to  the  under  Mp _ 

is  alone  the  infallible  mark  of  confummate  wifdom. — What  a  contrail 
does  it  form  with  the  noftril,  the  incorrect  drawing  of  which  is  not 
fo  much  as  finifhed !  This  ear  is  much  weaker,  much  more  feminine 
than  that  of  the  other  portrait. 

Here  we  behold  the  favourite  of  fortune  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of 
glory — There,  the  man  of  intrepidity  braving  the  ftorms  of  fate.  The 
profile  below  poffelfes  the  middle  ftation  between  thefe  two  extremes. 
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HEIDEGGER 
(in  PROFILE.) 

If,  after  having  {hewn  by  funple  outlines,  filhouettes,  and  profiles 
of  every  kind,  by  bulls  and  portraits  in  front,  that  the  lignilication  of 
the  human  face  is  totally  independent  of  the  play  of  features,  of  mo¬ 
tions  and  looks,  we  fhould  draw  a  confirmation  of  this  truth  from  por¬ 
traits,  taken  after  the  death  of  the  perfons  they  reprefent*,  we  lhall 
have  gone  through,  I  think,  every  kind  of  proof  which  eftablifhes  it. 

Here  is  a  tolerably  exaft  profile  of  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  who  knew  him,  was  endowed  with  fuperior  talents,  with  a  mind 
luminous  and  profound,  full  of  fagacity  in  refearch,  aftive,  laborious, 

and  one  who  purfuecl  his  objefl;  with  unwearied  perfeverance. - 

How  little  of  his  Phyfionomy  is  left  us !  the  forehead  particularly  be¬ 
ing  almoft  entirely  concealed:  but  that  little  which  is  left,  how  fignifi- 
cant  it  is!  For  my  own  part,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  feen  the  angle 
formed  by  the  jaw-bone  from  the  ear  to  the  chin,  to  difcover  a  mind 
acute,  profound  and  enterprifing.  It  is  out  of  doubt,  that  the  outline 
from  the  eyebrow  down  to  the  chin,  indicates  lefs  the  genius  of  a  Poet 
than  the  talents  of  a  Politician;  that  it  fuppofes  more  folidity  than  ima¬ 
gination;  greater  depth  and  firmnefs,  than  fenlibility  and  warmth. 

*  We  fliall  relume  this  in  a  feparate  Fragment. 
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‘  Eveiy  thing  depends  upon  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  fmile  of  the 
‘  mouth,  the  motion  of  the  mufcles — the  reft  fignifies  nothing.’  How 
often  has  this  afiertion  been  repeated!  and  how  often  will  it  be  repeated 
again — and  that,  becaufe  it  contains  in  effebl  fomething  that  is  true,  and 
which  we  are  not  difpofed  to  difpute.  An  error  fubfifts  and  continues  no 
longer  than  it  is  blended  with  truth.  A  counterfeit  sminea  never  will 
have  currency,  unlefs  it  have  the  appearance  of  a  good  one;  that  is,  un- 
lefs  the  copper  of  which  it  is  compofed  have  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  gold  mixed  with  it.  The  quantity  of  truth,  in  the  afiertion  which  I 
have  quoted,  is  reduced  to  this :  ‘  Looks  have  a  language — the  motion 
‘  of  the  mouth  has  a  real  and  a  very  diverftfied  ftgnification — the  tranfi- 
‘  tory  movement  of  a  {ingle  mufcle  may  be  infinitely  expreflive.’ — A 
man  muft  be  deftitute  of  common  fenfe  to  deny  it;  but  this  truth  de- 
ftroys  not  another  of  equal  authority,  as  in  general  there  is  no  one  truth 
whatever  in  contradiction  with  another  truth.  That  the  propofition  un¬ 
der  difcuftion  does  not  contain  an  exclufive  truth,  is  demonftrated  by 
the  numerous  examples  already  produced;  and  more  evidently  ftill,  in 
my  opinion,  by  this  mails,  of  a  Sage  now  under  review. — Here  every 
thing  is  at  reft,  every  thing  fleeps — no  look,  no  motion  of  the  lips. — 
Yet  who  durft  affirm,  after  having  examined  it:  £  that  mute  face  fays  no- 
‘  thing ! — except  the  animated  eye  and  its  look,  except  the  motion  of  the 
‘  mufcles, there  are  no  features  whofe  ftgnification  is  decifive?’  Does  not 
Wifdom  repofe  on  thefe  eyebrows,  and  do  they  not  feem  to  cover  with, 
their  (hade  a  refpedtable  depth  of  thought?  Could  a  forehead  arched 
like  this  be  the  common  feat  of  an  ordinary  and  of  a  fuperior  mind  ? 
Does  that  clofed  eye  fay  nothing?  The  contour  of  the  nofe,  and  the  line 
which  divides  the  mouth,  and  that  mufcle  hollowed  into  a  dimple  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  and  the  nofe — in  a  word,  the  harmony  which  reigns 
in  the  combination  of  all  thefe  features,  have  they  no  longer  any  expref- 
fion? — I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  endowed  with  common  fenfe, 
who  could  anfwer  in  the  negative  to  thefe  queftions. 

The  fame  face  reduced,  but  drawn  more  correclly,  confirms  what  I 
have  juft  advanced.  You  do  not  find  in  it  the  fame  degree  of  delicacy, 

but 
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but  more  firmnefs  and  force.  The  former  feems  to  pcflefs  more  fhrewd- 
nefs;  in  this  there  is  more  truthj  energy  and  wifdom. 


In  order  to  confirm  as  much  as  poffible  the  laft  examples  quoted,  I 
add  the  profile  of  the  fame  face,  drawn  with  more  accuracy  than  the 
preceding  poitiaits.  The  Phyfionomift  will  dwell  upon  it  in  preference, 
though  of  all  the  outlines  of  the  face  it  prefents  but  one,  and  that  one 
abfolutely  deftitute  of  life  and  aftion.  From  the  fummit  of  the  head  to 
the  neck — before  and  behind — -every  thing  is  expreffive,  every  thing 
fpeaks  an  uniform  language;  every  thing  indicates  a  wifdom  exquifite 
and  profound — a  man  almoft  incomparable,  who  lays  his  plans  with 
calmnefs,  and  who  in  the  execution  is  not  to  be  difcouraged,  hurried, 
or  led  affray — a  man  full  of  intelligence,  energy,  a£livity,  and  whofe 
prefence  alone  extorts  from  you  this  acknowledgment: £  He  is  my  fupe- 
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‘  rior.’ — That  arched  forehead,  that  prominent  bone  of  the  eye,  that 
advancing  eyebrow — that  finking  above  the  eye — the  form  of  that  eye¬ 
ball — that  outline  of  the  nofe — that  projecting  chin — the  heights  and 
cavities  of  the  hind-head — all  bear  the  fame  imprefs,  and  retrace  it  to 
every  eye. 

Obferve  once  more,  that  a  flight  curve  in  the  outline  of  the  upper  lip 
gives  it  a  form  foreign  to  the  reft  of  the  face,  and  weakens  the  exprelfion 
of  it.  But  above  all  things  obferve  the  proportion  of  the  dotted  lines. 
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You  are  now  fenfible,  my  candid  Adverfary,  yes,  I  am  fure  of  it, 
you  are  fenfible,  that  independent  of  mufcular  motion,  of  the  expref- 
fion  of  looks,  of  the  colour  of  the  face,  of  gefture,  of  attitude  and 
language,  there  is  a  Phyfiognomy  of  the  folid  parts,  of  the  outlines; 
a  Phyfiognomy  that  is  the  Judge  of  talents,  which  could  read  upon 
the  face  of  a  perfon  alleep,  or  upon  the  face  of  one  dead,  all  that  it 
could  read  upon  the  countenance  of  the  fame  perfon  living  or  awake. 
To  refute  you  completely,  why  can  I  not  prefent  here  your  own 
image  in  a  Hate  of  lleep  !  Yes,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  your  own 
face ;  for  to  eftablilh  my  principle,  it  were  fufficient  to  run  the  finger 
over  the  contour  of  your  forehead,  from  the  crown  down  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  bone  above  the  eye.  I  have  not  the  happinefs  of  know¬ 
ing  you,  I  have  never  feen  your  portrait  or  your  filhouette  ;  yet  I  am 
perfuaded  that  a  fimple  filhouette  of  your  profile,  or  of  three  quarters 
of  your  face,  would  prove  to  every  attentive  Obferver,  without  any 
other  demonftration,  *  that  the  figns  of  talent  and  genius  are  marked 
4  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  face.’ 

I  fhall  make  it  appear,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ‘  lines  of  the  Phyfionomy/ 
that  it  is  pofiible  to  determine  mathematically  by  the  fimple  outline  of 
the  fcull,  the  proportion  of  intelleflual  faculty,  or  at  leaft  the  relative 
degrees  of  capacity  and  talent.  W ere  I  an  adept  in  Mathematics,  were 
I  as  much  a  mailer  in  that  fcience  as  our  Author — it  would  be  eafy 
for  me  to  compofe  a  table  of  proportion,  which  might  ferve  as  a 
{fandard  for  ellimating  the  faculties  of  all  the  fculls  in  which  were  to 
be  found  dimenfions  and  contours  fimilar  to  thofe  whofe  defign  I 
fhould  produce.  I  am  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  execute  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking  ,  but  I  have  the  fulleft  conviftion,  that  a  mathematician 
mull  fucceed  in  it.  Some  of  my  Readers  will  perhaps  confider  this 
affertion  as  bordering  on  extravagance.  However  that  be,  the  pro, 
penfity  which  direfts  my  refearches  after  truth,  obliges  me  to  advance 
a  Hep  farther,  and  affirm  :  ‘  that  by  forming  a  right  angle  with  a  per- 
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£  pendicular  let  fall  from  the  top  of  the  head,  at  the  point  where  it 
‘  meets  a  horizontal  drawn  from  the  forehead  taken  in  profile,  and 
‘  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  horizontal  line  with  the  perpendi- 
‘  cular,  and  their  proportion  to  the  diagonal,  it  is  poftible  to  know  in 
£  general  the  capacity  of  the  forehead,  by  the  relation  which  thefe 
£  lines  have  to  one  another.’  And  by  dint  of  repeated  elfays  one 
might  arrive  at  fomething  more  precife,  more  determinate,  more  con¬ 
vincing.  In  the  intervals  of  my  application  to  this  Work,  I  employ 
myfelf  in  the  invention  of  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  we  {hall  be 
able,  even  without  the  help  of  filhouettes,  to  take  the  form  of  every 
forehead,  to  determine  witli  fufficient  accuracy  the  degree  of  its  capa¬ 
city,  and  efpecially  to  find  the  relation  which  exifts  between  the  fun¬ 
damental  line  and  the  profile  of  the  forehead.  With  the  help  of  fuch 
a  machine  we  may  foon  expeft  a  table  of  proportion  for  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind;  the  ufe  of  this  tabic  will  become  general;  and  after 
that,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  £  that  talents  have  figns  clear- 
£  ly  marked,  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  body.’ 

Ye  Friends  of  truth,  what  more  can  I  do  than  purfue  refearch 
upon  refearch,  rife  from  experiment  to  experiment?  Animated 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  truth,  for  religion,  for  the  glory  of  God 
manifefted  in  Man,  whom  he  has  created  after  his  image,  permit 
me  to  intreat  you  to  examine  for  yourfelves.  Be  allured,  that 
volumes  of  jells  are  overbalanced  by  one  page,  by  a  fingle  line 
which  gives  an  account  of  one  experiment,  of  one  well  attelted 
fa£t ;  and  defpife  the  prefumption  of  thofe  pretended  Wits,  who, 
without  deigning  to  make  trial  for  themfelves,  refufe  to  examine 
the  experiments  made  by  others,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  tell¬ 
ing  us  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  £  the  thing  cannot  be  ;’  which  amounts 
to  faying :  £  a  thing  that  exifts,  is  impoflible.’ 

dry,  and  you  will  prefently  find,  I  am  confident  of  being  in  the 
right,  £  that  the  forehead  of  an  Idiot,  born  fuch,  differs  eflentially 

‘in 
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£  in  all  its  contours  from  the  head  of  a  Man  of  Genius  acknow- 
‘  ledged  as  fuch.’  Make  trial,  and  you  will  always  find  ;  ‘  that  a 
f  forehead  whofe  fundamental  line  is  two  thirds  fhorter  than  its  per- 
‘  pendicular  height,  is  decidedly  that  of  an  Idiot.  The  fhorter  and 
*  more  difproportioned  this  line  is  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
£  forehead,  the  more  it  marks  flupidity :  on  the  contrary,  the  longer 
£  the  horizontal  line  is,  and  the  more  proportioned  to  its  diagonal, 
£  the  more  the  forehead  which  it  characterizes,  announces  capacity 
£  and  intelligence.  Apply  the  right  angle  of  a  quadrant  to  the  right 
£  angle  of  the  forehead,  as  we  have  defcribed  it :  the  more  that  the 
£  radii — thofe,  for  example,  between  which  there  is  a  diftance  of  ten 
£  degrees — the  more,  I  fay,  the  radii  contraCt  in  an  unequal  propor- 

£  tion,  the  more  flupid  that  perfon  is - And  on  the  other  hand,  the 

£  nearer  relation  thefe  radii  have  to  each  other,  the  more  wifdom  they 
£  indicate.  When  the  arch  of  the  forehead,  and  efpecially  the  hori- 
£  zontal  radius,  exceeds  the  arch  of  the  quadrant,  you  may  be  allured 
£  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  effentially  different  from  what  they 
£  would  be,  if  that  arch  of  the  forehead  were  parallel,  or,  finally, 
£  if  it  were  not  parallel  with  the  arch  of  the  quadrant.’ 


Thefe  figures  may  in  forne  meafure  explain  my  idea.  A  forehead 
which  fhould  have  the  form  of  No.  3.  would  announce  much  more 

wifdom 
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wifdom  than  that  which  had  the  proportions  of  No.  2.  and  this 
would  be  far  fuperior  to  the  forehead  which  approached  the  form  of 
No.  1.;  for,  with  fuch  a  forehead,  one  mull  have  been  born  an 
Idiot. 

We  have  every  day  before  our  eyes  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations — it  is  the  form  of  the  fcull  in  Infants, 
which  changes  in  proportion  as  their  intellectual  faculties  increafe, 
or  rather  unfold  themfelves ;  a  form  which  varies  no  more  after  the 
faculties  are  completely  unfolded. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  declamation — (a  word  brought  into  fafhion 
in  an  age  when  a  tafle  for  refearch  has  difappeared,  and  which  ferves 
to  deprefs  all  truth  that  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe) — I  know 
that  this  is  not  declamation,  but  fo  many  truths  which  are  deduced 
from  obfervations  which  I  have  made,  and  which  are  the  bafis  of  all 
my  Phyfiognomical  decifions. 

Once  for  all,  I  will  not  give  myfelf  the  trouble  to  refute  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  thefe  obfervations,  unlefs  they  be  found¬ 
ed  on  other  obfervations  more  exadt  than  mine,  and  I  fhall  confxder 
every  thing  that  is  oppofed  to  them  as  mere  declamation :  for  that 
name  deferves  to  be  affixed  to  an  oftentatious  parade  of  words  which 
convey  no  information  ;  but  to  propofe  with  warmth  truths  founded 
in  experience,  is  not  what  is  ufually  denominated  to  declaim.  Nor 
do  I  apprehend  that  unjuft  reproach  from  you,  ye  Friends  of  truth, 
for  whom  I  write.  You  fee  it,  the  queftion  I  am  difcufling  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference;  and  indeed  no  truth  is  fo,  however  unim¬ 
portant  it  may  appear.  Is  not  that  which  we  are  examining  worthy 
of  all  our  attention,  feeing  it  has  for  its  objedt  the  Head  of  Man,  and 
nothing  on  earth  can  intereft  us  more — feeing  we  aim  at  determining 
the  faculties  of  Man,  and  to  us  no  determination  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance — feeing  our  attempt  is  to  difcover  the  traces  of  Divine  Wifdom 
in  the  mafter-pitce  of  Creation?  Are  phlegm  and  indifference  com¬ 
patible 
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patible  with  a  study  so  sublime?  This  study  must  be  dear  to  me,  if  it 
conduct  to  Truth — I  know  it  does  conduct  to  this;  and  to  be  assured 
of  it,  you  have  only  to  repeat  my  experiments. 

Take  your  compasses  then,  ye  lovers  of  mathematical  truth,  and 
measure,  according  to  my  method,  or  according  to  any  other  method 
you  think  proper  to  adopt,  measure  the  heads  to  which  genius  is  usu¬ 
ally  ascribed,  and  heads  generally  acknowledged  to  be  weak.  I  must 
not  dwell  longer  on  a  subject  which  I  reserve  for  elucidation  in  a 
separate  Work;  but  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  speak  of  it  here  in 
a  cursory  manner.  Whoever  will  apply  with  zeal  to  the  pursuit 
of  Truth  shall  find  it,  and  glorify  that  God  who  has  established 
order  and  harmonious  relation  among  all  the  works  of  his  hands, 
ii.vlx  ylGULtlgouvla.  Oiov. 

*  *  *  * 

‘  To  silhouettes  chosen  from  among  thinking  heads  (continues  our 
£  Author)  should  be  added  some  chosen  from  among  stupid  heads  and 
‘  idiots.’ — (We  have  done  it,  and  shall  do  it  again) — ‘  A  man  of 
£  letters,  whose  education  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  ought  not 
‘  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  a  mere  rustic.’  Why  ?  I  beseech  you. 
I  advance,  in  direct  contradiction,  that  it  is  precisely  by  contrasts  of 
every  kind  that  we  arrive  at  accurate  knowledge. 

‘  Men  of  letters,’  you  say,  ‘  whose  education  has  been  attended  to.’ 
Is  it  education,  supposing  it  ever  so  good,  which  could  arch  the  scull 
of  a  Negro,  and  render  it  like  that  of  the  Philosopher  who  calculates 
the  motion  of  the  stars?  We  speak  only  of  the  solid  parts;  and  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  education  of  those  who  are  ‘  born  with 
£  genius,’  or  that  of  ‘  idiots  by  birth?’  of  men  of  genius  and  change¬ 
lings  who  continue  such  all  their  lives? — (I  set  aside  extraordinary 
accidents) — This,  I  think,  is  what  ought  to  be  put  in  contrast,  and 
what  I  have  contrasted;  and  after  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
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a  careful  choice  among  the  first,  since  every  thinking  head  is  in  some 
measure  a  chosen  head  ;  whereas  you  may  take  by  chance  tiie  village 
i  ustics,  the  heads  that  do  not  think.  However,  let  a  number  of 
Idiots  be  picked  out,  let  us  see  them,  let  us  compare  them  ho  b  as  to 
the  face  and  the  outlines — only  taking  care,  as  I  have  so  frequently 
repeated,  to  distinguish  accurately  the  solid  parts  formed  by  Nature 
from  the  soft  and  moveable  parts  which  an  accident,  sickness,  a  re¬ 
verse  of  fortune,  an  unhappy  passion  may  have  disfigured  ;  to  distin¬ 
guish  what  they  were  formerly  from  what  they  are  at  present ;  to 
distinguish  idiots  by  birth  from  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  that 
state. 

Bedlam,’  says  our  author,  ‘  is  inhabited  by  persons  who  would 
inspire  respect,  if  you  did  not  see  them  all  at  once  immoveable,  and 
as  it  were  petrified,  or  else  raising  parallel  eyes  to  heaven  to  smile  at 
the  stars,  or  listening  to  the  concerts  of  celestial  spirits,  &c.’  It  is 
to  the  conformation,  then,  of  the  solid  parts  that  the  respect  with 
which  they  still  inspire  us  is  to  be  ascribed  ;  they  were  not  fools  then 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Nature,  and  it  was  by  accident 
they  became  so  different  to  what  they  once  were.  We  shall  after¬ 
wards  produce  examples  of  it,  and  indeed  we  have  quoted  some  already. 
But  must  we  deduce  from  it,  with  our  Author,  the  following  conse¬ 
quence  ?  ‘  Physiognomy  is  exceedingly  deceitful.’  How!  deceitful, 
when  it  traces  the  primitive  dispositions  and  faculties  ? — for  this  is 
the  case  of  those  mad  persons  whose  faces  still  retain  features  which 
inspire  respect.’ — Physiognomy  fallacious,  when  it  marks  a  state  ‘  fo- 
‘  reign’ to  the  mind,  madness  that  is  ‘  only  accidental  ?’  One  is  fre¬ 
quently  tempted  to  say,  that  the  Author  has  a  mind  to  joke:  I  could 
almost  believe  it,  alter  all  the  contradictions  which  escape  him,  or 
else  I  must  suppose  that  we  do  not  understand  each  other.  Let  him 
shew  me  a  resemblance  betwen  idiots  by  birth,  and  persons  endowed 
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by  Nature  with  superior  genius;  let  him  shew  me,  if  he  can,  a  change¬ 
ling  born  such,  and  not  reduced  to  that  state  by  some  extraordinary 

accident,  whose  face  resembles  that  of  Newton,  or  his  own! 

*  *  *  * 

Let  us  examine  a  few  more  passages. 

‘  Our  senses  perceive  surfaces  only,  and  from  thence  we  deduce  all 
‘  our  consequences:  this  is  a  poor  resource  for  the  Science  of  Physio- 
‘  nomies;  and  it  can  procure  us  nothing  very  satisfactory,  unless  it  has 
‘  recourse  to  more  accurate  determinations:  the  knowledge  which  we 
‘  think  we  acquire  by  surfaces,  is  precisely  what  leads  us  into  error,  anti 
‘  sometimes  leaves  us  in  total  ignorance.’ 

But  seeing  we  are  reduced  by  the  nature  of  our  existence  to  read 
‘  surfaces’  only,  and  that,  in  a  world  from  which  miracles  are  excluded, 
they  must  necessarily  have  a  determinate  relation  to  the  interior  of 
which  they  are  the  bounds,  why  excite  suspicion  against  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  receive  in  this  way?  for  if  they  must  appear  in  a  suspicious 
light,  it  would  follow  that  all  human  knowledge,  all  investigation,  all 
discovery,  all  experiment,  are  unworthy  of  any  confidence.  Do  dissec¬ 
tions  themselves  present  any  thing  but  new  surfaces?  Almost  all  the 
truths  we  know  refer  to  surfaces:  it  is  not  then  by  ‘  studying’  them, 
that  we  run  the  risque  of  falling  into  error,  since  without  them  there  is 
no  truth  discoverable  by  us — it  is  rather  by  ‘  not  studying  them,’  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  ‘  bv  studying  them  improperly.’ 

A  ball  no  larger  than  a  pea,  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean, 
‘  causes  on  the  surface  of  the  water  an  agitation  which  makes  it- 
‘  self  felt  as  far  as  the  coast  of  China.’  If  one  of  us  should  pre¬ 
tend  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  falling  of  that  ball,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  deceive  himself;  but  in  that  case,  whence  would  the  error 
proceed?  Not  from  our  being  incapable  of  reading  except  on  surfaces, 
but  rather  from  our  incapacity  of  reading  them  distinctly. 
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‘  The  knowledge  acquired  from  surfaces  is  a  wretched  resource  for 
‘  Physiognomy,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  and  it  must  have  recourse  to  more 
‘  accurate  determinations.’  And  is  not  this  what  we  are  attempting 
to  give  in  every  page?  If  good  Observers  have  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  in  an  error,  we  desire  them  to  refute  us;  but  it  must  be  by  op¬ 
posing  facts  to  the  facts  we  produce.  Our  Author  supposes  some¬ 
where,  ‘  that  the  interior  is  expressed  in  the  exterior’ — He  seems  then 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  thing:  and  if  he  admit  it,  the  surface 
surely  presents  characters  of  the  interior;  and  there  is  then  a  Physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  solid  parts. 

‘  Rut  if  the  exterior  bear  the  impress  of  the  interior,  does  it  fol- 
‘  low  that  this  impression  must  be  visible  to  us.’ 

Can  this  be  the  language  of  a  Philosopher? 

What  we  see  is  visible  to  us,  whether  the  object  be  there  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  seen,  or  not.  The  grand  question  always  will  be:  ‘  Do 
‘  we  >n  effect  see  it?’  No  person,  I  think,  can  have  any  doubt  about 

it - and  the  Author  himself  has  proved  by  his  Dissertation,  and 

by  other  productions  of  his  pen,  that  it  depends  only  on  himself 
to  see  when  he  will.  What  would  become  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Philosopher,  if,  upon  every  truth  we  discover,  or  upon  every  new 
relation  we  perceive  in  it,  we  were  to  be  stopped  short  with  such 
a  question  as  this:  ‘  Were  they  designed  to  be  perceived  by  us?’ 

M  hat  would  be  the  reply  of  our  Author,  happy  as  he  is  in 
flashes  ot  wit,  to  one,  who,  in  older  to  excite  suspicion  against 
astronomical  knowledge,  or  turn  it  into  ridicule,  should  ask  him: 

1  the  stars,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  a  manifestation  of 
‘  the  invisible  Wisdom  of  God,  were  placed  in  the  firmament  to 
c  be  contemplated  by  us?’ 

*  *  *  * 
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‘  Is  it  not  possible,  that  certain  indications  and  effects  which  we  are 
‘  not  looking  for,  may  conceal  or  disguise  those  which  we  are  in  quest 
‘  of?’  But  the  indications  we  look  for  are,  however,  visible  and  distin¬ 
guishable;  are,  however,  the  result  of  causes:  therefore  they  are  effects, 
and  consequently  Physiognomical  expression.  The  Philosopher  is  an 
Observer  :  he  observes  what  is,  whether  he  looked  for  it  no.  He  sees, 
and  is  under  the  necessity  of  seeing  what  is  before  his  eyes.  The  ob¬ 
ject  there  presented  to  him  is  the  image  of  what  he  could  not  other¬ 
wise  perceive :  what  is  visible  to  him,  cannot  deceive  but  by  being 
seen  imperfectly.  There  is  an  end  to  all  Science,  were  we  to  conduct 
ourselves  by  such  reasoning  as  this  :  ‘  The  indications  and  effects 
‘  which  we  sought  not,  may  conceal  or  disguise  those  which  we 
‘  seek ;  therefore  you  must  not  seek  for  indications  nor  effects.’  I 
can  hardly  imagine,  that  a  scholar  so  distinguished  as  our  Author 
would  wish  to  sacrifice  all  other  human  Sciences  to  his  hatred  for 
Physiognomy.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible,  even  easy,  for  the  Physio- 
nomist  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  acting  with 
prudence,  for  observing  attentively  what  is,  for  adhering  to  present 
objects  alone,  without  addition  or  retrenchment.  But  to  attempt, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  divert  us  from  seeing  and  observ¬ 
ing  ;  to  employ  ridicule  or  invective  against  us,  would  be  the  most 
absurd  species  of  fanaticism,  and  a  strange  abuse  of  wit,  in  a  Philoso¬ 
pher  who  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  fanaticism.  Once  more,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  serious  attack  was  not  the  intention  of  my  Adver¬ 
sary. 

****** 

‘  If  our  bodies  unfolded  themselves  in  an  etherial  atmosphere,  if 
‘  they  received  their  modifications  only  from  the  emotions  of  the 
‘  soul,  without  being  under  the  influence  of  any  external  force, 
‘  the  predominant  passion  and  the  leading  talent  would  produce, 
‘  I  admit,  a  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  face,  according  to  the 
Vol.  I.  4  C  ‘  different 
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c  different  degrees  and  mixtures  of  the  faculties;  just  as  different  salts 
‘  crystallize  in  different  forms,  if  nothing  prevent  their  adhesion. 
‘  But,  does  our  body  depend  wholly  on  the  soul  ?  or,  rather,  Is  it 
‘  not  subjected  to  various  Powers,  each  of  which  prescribes  to  it  laws 
‘  which  are  frequently  contradictory,  and  to  which  nevertheless  it  is 
‘  obliged  to  submit?  Thus,  all  minerals  have  a  form  peculiar  to  them- 
‘  selves,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  primitive  state;  but  the  acci- 
‘  dents  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  irregularities  which  result 
‘  from  their  being  blended,  frequently  deceive  the  most  expert  Con- 
‘  noisseur  who  attempts  to  class  them  according  to  their  apparent 
‘  form.’ 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  compare  salts  and  minerals  with  an  organic 
body  animated  by  an  internal  vital  principle?  What,  compare  a  grain 
of  salt,  which  the  thousandth  part  of  a  drop  of  water  dissolves  in  a 
twinkling,  with  a  scull,  which  for  years,  nay  for  ages,  resists  every  in¬ 
jury  of  the  air,  and  other  external  impressions  without  number? 
Does  not  Philosophy  blush  at  a  parallel  so  strange?  Not  only  the 
scull  and  organs  of  man,  not  only  animals,  but  even  plants,  which 
have  no  inward  resistance,  nor  any  of  those  secret  springs  which  act 
in  man,  never  change  their  form,  though  continually  exposed  to  the 
various  impressions  of  air  and  light.  While  their  organization  sub¬ 
sists,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  confounded  or  concealed  by  the  most 
extraordinary  accidents. 

‘  Our  body  thus  maintains  a  middle  station  between  the  soul  and 
‘  other  surrounding  objects ;  it  is  a  mirror  which  represents  the  effects 
‘  of  both’ — (charmingly  expressed!) — -c  it  reflects  not  only  our  pro- 
‘  pensities  and  our  faculties,  but  bears  also  the  impress  of  the  cli- 
‘  mate  in  which  we  have  lived,  of  the  manner  of  life  to  which 
‘  we  have  been  accustomed,  of  the  diseases,  of  the  reverses  we  have 
‘  endured,  reverses  not  always  the  effect  of  wrong  propensities,  but 
‘  of  an  unaccountable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  to  the  influ¬ 
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£  ence  of  which  duty  itself  sometimes  exposes  us.’  Who  wishes,  who 
dares  to  deny  it?  But  must  the  one  prevent  the  other?  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  point  in  dispute.  Is  it  not  asserted  by  the  Author  himself: 
‘  that  the  body  is  a  mirror  in  which  may  be  traced  the  effects  of 
‘  the  mind,  and  of  external  causes?’  The  impression  made  by  reverse 
of  fortune  is  not  then  the  only  one  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  and  why 
might  not  energy  of  mind,  or  the  want  of  energy,  be  read  in  it,  as 
distinctly?  Is  it  not  (supposing  the  Author  to  speak  seriously),  is  it 
not  mere  chicane  to  place  in  opposition  two  things,  which,  by  his 
own  confession,  reproduce  their  own  image  in  the  body  as  in  a 
mirror?  Will  an  Observer  so  acute,  so  enlightened  as  our  Author, 
venture  seriously  to  maintain:  ‘  that  usually,  through  a  reverse  of 
‘  fortune,  a  rounded  forehead  assumes  a  cylindrical  form?  an  oval 
‘  forehead  becomes  square  ?  a  prominent  chin  sinks?’  Who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  believing,  who  has  the  hardiness  soberly  to  assert,  ‘  that  reverse 
‘  of  fortune  changed  the  form  of  the  face  of  a  Charles  XII.  of  a 
‘  Hemy  IV.  of  a  Charles  V.?’  And  if  ever  men  underwent  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  did  not  they?  Will  any  one  dare  to  affirm  (I  speak 
of  the  solid  parts,  and  not  of  wounds  or  scars),  will  any  one  dare 
to  affirm,  c  that  after  their  misfortunes  the  form  of  their  face  an- 
‘  nounced  another  character?’  And  what  answer  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  Philosopher  who  should  assert :  ‘  that  the  bone  of  the  nose  of 
‘  Charles  XII.  lost  all  its  energy  at  Bender;  that  its  convexity  visibly 
‘  disappeared,  and  that  it  assumed  a  pointed  form,  the  usual  indication 
‘  of  a  timid  and  effeminate  character?’  Nature  acts  internally  upon 
the  bones;  accidents  and  suffering  operate  upon  the  nerves,  the  flesh, 
and  the  skin ;  and  if  the  bones  be  attacked  by  an  accident,  the  phy¬ 
sical  change  resulting  from  it  is  sufficiently  marked,  and  makes  itself 
distinguished.  Misfortune-  of  this  sort  are  more  or  less  grievous:  if 
they  be  slight,  Nature  repairs  them;  if  not,  the  cause  is  too  visible 
to  permit  the  Physionomist  to  confound  them  with  natural  traits.  I 
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sny  the  Physionomist;  but  I  bestow  this  title  only  on  the  impartial 
Observer:  he  alone  has  a  right  to  pronounce  Physiognomical  deci¬ 
sions;  he  alone — and  not  the  Wit,  who  takes  upon  him  to  deny  truths 
confirmed  by  experience. 

5  Must  I  always  impute  to  the  Artist  the  faults  I  discover  in  a  figure 
‘  of  wax?  May  it  not  have  been  handled  too  roughly,  or  too  much 
‘  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun  ?’ 

Supposing  a  waxen  figure  injured  by  a  rude  and  careless  hand,  sup¬ 
posing  it  mutilated,  or  that  it  has  suffered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
the  fire,  it  will  be  easy  nevertheless  to  distinguish  in  it  the  original 
work  of  the  master.  This  instance  absolutely  makes  against  our  Au¬ 
thor;  for  if  what  is  accidental  attract  notice  in  a  substance  so  soft  as 
wax,  we  shall  distinguish  it  with  much  greater  ease  in  an  organic  body 
whose  sketch  is  formed  of  such  solid  materials  as  bone.  In  a  statue — 
(this  emblem,  I  apprehend,  had  been  much  j  uster  than  that  of  a  wax¬ 
en  figure)  you  will  presently  distinguish,  if  you  be  ever  so  little 
a  Connoisseur,  where  it  has  been  maimed,  what  has  been  added  or 
supplied  to  make  up  a  deficiency;  and  wherefore  should  not  these 
distinctions  be  altogether  as  perceptible  in  man?  Why  should  not 
his  primitive  form  appear  through  the  accidents  it  has  sustained, 
while  the  beauty  of  a  statue  which  has  been  finely  executed  may 
still  be  traced  in  its  fragments? 

*  *  *  * 

‘  Does  the  soul  fill  the  body  as  an  elastic  fluid,  which  always  as- 
1  sumes  the  form  of  the  containing  vessel?  And  on  the  supposition 
1  that  a  flat  nose  announces  malice,  will  it  follow,  that  a  man  must 
c  become  malicious,  should  his  nose  be  flattened  by  accident?’ 

Whether  I  answer  Yes  or  No  to  this  question,  the  Critic  will 
gain  nothing  by  it. 

If  it  be  said,  that  in  effect  the  soul  does  fill  the  body,  as  an 
elastic  fluid  which  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel,  will  it  be  thence 
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concluded,  that  the  person  whose  nose  has  been  flattened  by  an  acci¬ 
dent,  has  lost  the  degree  of  internal  elasticity  which  formerly  rendered 
that  feature  prominent  ? 

If  it  he  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  comparisons  of  this  sort  serve 
only  to  elucidate  certain  particular  cases,  without  leading  to  any  gene¬ 
ral  conclusion,  shall  we  be  much  farther  advanced  ? 

*  *  *  * 

We  agree  with  our  Author  in  considering  it  as  c  extravagant  to 
‘  maintain  that  the  most  lovely  mind  always  inhabits  the  most  beauti- 
‘  ful  body,  and  the  most  vicious  mind,  the  most  hideous  body.’  It  is 
inconceivable,  after  the  explanations  on  this  subject  contained  in 
the  preceding  pages,  how  it  was  possible  to  impute  to  us  such  an  as¬ 
sertion.  We  only  affirm:  That  there  is  a  proportion,  a  beauty  of 
person  which  announces  more  virtue,  magnanimity  and  heroism,  than 
another  form  which  is  vulgar  and  more  imperfect.  W e  only  affirm, 
with  the  Author,  ‘  that  Virtue  embellishes,  and  Vice  deforms;’  and  we 
are  perfectly  convinced,  that  there  is  no  human  form,  however  home¬ 
ly,  in  which  honour  may  not  reside;  and  that  Vice  may  be  the  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  most  beautiful. 

We  shall  be  somewhat  more  difficult  with  regard  to  the  following 
passage:  ‘  Language  is  very  poor  in  Physiognomical  observations:  had 
‘  there  been  good  ones,  different  nations  surely  would  not  have  failed  to 
‘  deposit  them  in  their  Philosophical  Archives.  The  nose  occurs  in  a 
‘  multitude  of  proverbial  or  metaphorical  expressions,  but  always  in  a 
‘  Pathognomic  sense,  and  to  denote  transient  actions  ;  never  in  a  Phy- 
‘  siognomical  sense,  nor  as  the  mark  of  a  permanent  character,  or  of 
‘  an  habitual  disposition.’  Yet  the  Ancients  said,  Homo  obesce,  obtusce 
naris;  but  had  they  never  used  the  phrase,  it  would  have  been  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance,  since  it  can  be  proved  a  posteriore,  that  the  nose  has  a 
Physiognomical  character  proper  to  itself. 
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I  am  not  learned  enough  to  oppose  to  our  Author  passages  taken 
from  Homei-,  Sueton,  Martial,  and  a  hundred  others;  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  A  truth  is  not  less  truth,  whether  the  Ancients  knew  it  or 
not.  The  mere  Scholar  refers  every  thing  to  their  authority  :  the  true 
Philosopher  sees  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  knows  that  every  age  has  been 
distinguished  by  new  discoveries,  and  that  in  every  age  the  new  disco¬ 
veries  unknown  to  the  Ancients  have  been  opposed  and  decried. 

^  ^ 

£  I  do  not  ask,’  says  the  Author,  ‘  what  man  might  have  been  ;  1 
‘  wish  to  know  what  he  is.’  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  know  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  if  it  he  possible.  There  is  a  species  of  profligates 
who  may  be  compared  to  valuable  pictures  incrusted  with  varnish. 
You  consider  these  pictures  as  unworthy  of  attention  ;  but  were  a  Con¬ 
noisseur  to  hint,  ‘  that  they  have  real  merit,  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
‘  store  them  to  their  first  state,  because  the  colours  are  so  good  as  to 
£  defy  the  varnish,  and  that,  in  carefully  removing  it,  you  run  no  risque 
£  of  effacing  the  groundwork’ — would  this  intimation  appear  to  you  a 
matter  of  indifference  ? 

You  observe  attentively  the  slightest  variations  of  the  polar  star,  you 
spend  whole  days  in  calculation,  in  order  to  discover  in  how  many 
ages  it  will  attain  its  nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  pole — I  am 
far  from  despising  this  employment. 

But  is  it  possible  for  you  to  dispute  the  importance  of  an  object 
which  is  highly  interesting  to  Fathers,  Mothers,  Instructors,  Friends, 
Statesmen  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  know  what  a  man  might 
have  become,  or  what  may  still  be  made  of  him  ?  what  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  expected  of  such  a  youth  educated  and  formed  in  such  a 
manner  ? 

There  is  a  species  of  madmen  who  may  be  compared  to  a  good 
watch,  whose  dial-plate  is  deranged. 
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But  if  your  watch  be  in  this  condition,  you  will,  on  your  princi¬ 
ples,  pay  no  attention  to  its  intrinsic  goodness.  You  will  not  mind  a 
skilful  Watchmaker  who  may  tell  you:  ‘  The  work  of  your  watch  was 
‘  excellent,  and  I  still  regard  it  as  a  master-piece.  All  that  is  necessary 
‘  is  to  have  it  cleaned,  to  wind  it  up  regularly,  to  rectify  a  few  teeth 
‘  which  are  bent ;  and  it  will  be  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than 
‘  that  other  watch  ornamented  with  diamonds,  which  may  perhaps  go 
‘  tolerably  for  a  month  or  two,  but  will  stop  afterwards.’ 

You  will  always  entertain  the  idea,  That  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  know  what  might  have  happened,  and  it  satisfies  you  to  know  no 
more  about  your  watch  but  its  present  state. — You  permit  a  concealed 
treasure  to  remain  unemployed,  which  has  in  truth  produced  nothing 
hitherto,  but  which  promises  you  in  future  the  greatest  emolument, 
and  satisfy  yourself  with  the  moderate  revenue  of  a  much  more  in¬ 
considerable  fund. 

You  judge  of  a  tree  by  the  produce  of  a  single  year,  nay  perhaps 
from  fruit  hurried  to  maturity  by  art,  without  troubling  yourself  about 
its  natural  quality.  Yet  it  is  possible,  that  with  a  little  care  it  may 
yield  fruit  in  abundance;  different  circumstances  may  have  concurred 
to  mar  its  fertility  ;  a  blighting  wind  has  burnt  up  its  leaves,  a  tempest 
has  stript  it  of  its  fruit — and  you  never  inquire  whether  the  trunk  be 
still  sound? 

*  #  *  * 

I  feel  myself  fatigued  ;  and  so  I  fear  is  the  Reader,  especially  if  he 
be  inclined  to  believe,  as  I  am,  ‘  that  the  Author,  in  the  gaiety  of  his 
e  heart,  sometimes  amuses  himself  at  our  expence. ’ 

I  must  however  take  notice  of  two  glaring  contradictions  more, 
which  have  escaped  him.  On  the  one  hand  he  observes,  and  very 
justly,  ‘  that  some  Pathognomic  signs  frequently  repeated,  are  not  al- 
c  ways  totally  effaced,  and  that  they  leave  Physiognomical  impressions. 
c  Hence  that  permanent  foolish  stare  of  silly  people,  who  are  enrap- 
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c  t ured  with  every  thing,  without  comprehending  what  they  admire: 

£  lienee  those  wrinkles  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  furrows  which  it  digs  in 
'  the  cheeks;  the  wrinkles  of  obstinacy,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
c  others.  Besides,  the  Pathognomic  change  which  accompanies  vice, 
c  frequently  becomes  more  sensible,  and  still  more  hideous,  from  the 
‘  diseases  which  it  produces.  In  like  manner  also  the  Pathognomic 
‘  expression  of  benevolence,  tenderness,  candor,  devotion,  and  of 
c  every  virtue  in  general,  has  an  influence  on  what  is  physical,  and 
‘  leaves  traces  which  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  Admirer  of  moral 
‘  beauty.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  Physiognomy  of  Gellert,  the  only 
‘  true  one,  the  only  one  that  promises  to  virtue  real  advantages,  and 
‘  which  may  he  reduced  to  these  two  short  sentences :  “  Virtue  embel- 
“  fishes,  Vice  deforms.” 

Th  us  the  branches  possess  a  virtue  which  the  stock  of  the  tree  does 
not  !  Shall  the  fruit  have  a  Physionomy,  and  the  tree  itself  none  ?  Is 
it  possible,  then,  that  the  smile  of  self-sufficiency  should  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  from  a  fund  of  humility — the  air  of  stupidity  from  the 
stores  of  wisdom?  The  characteristic  trait  of  hypocrisy  is  not,  then, 
the  result  of  an  internal  strength  or  weakness?  and  every  external  sign 
is  then,  in  some  sort,  a  varnish  that  is  laid  on?  The  Author  will  al¬ 
ways  direct  our  attention  to  the  numerical  figures  on  the  watch,  and 
says  nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  watch  itself.  Take  off  the  dial- 
plate,  the  hand  will  not  for  that  cease  to  move:  efface  these  Pathogno¬ 
mic  traits — the  art  of  dissimulation  sometimes  acquires  the  power  of 
doing  so — yet  the  propensity,  or  internal  force  which  they  indicate, 
shall  not  be  destroyed  by  it.  It  is  a  downright  contradiction,  there¬ 
fore,  ‘  to  admit  traits  which  express  stupidity,  and  to  deny  that  stupi- 
‘  dity  has  a  character.’  It  is  like  maintaining,  ‘  that  a  single  drop,  of 
‘  water  is  visible,  but  that  the  source,  that  the  ocean  is  not.’ 

*  *  *  * 
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Another  contradiction.  ‘  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Pathognomy  ; 
*  but  it  would  be  altogether  as  superfluous  to  reduce  it  to  theory,  as 
‘  to  compose  an  Art  of  Love.  The  expression  resides  chiefly  in  the 
‘  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  in  the  look.  The  whole 
£  world  comprehends  this  language ;  but  to  attempt  to  teach  it,  would 
‘  be  an  enterprise  similar  to  that  of  reckoning  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
£  shore.’  And  presently  after  the  Author,  with  much  ability,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Pathognomic  expression  of  twelve  faces  after  Chodowi- 
ecki  ;  and  in  these  theoretic  observations,  how  many  are  there  which 
relate  to  Physiognomy  ! 

*  *  *  * 

And  now  permit  me,  my  respectable  Adversary — but  no,  I  no  longer 
regard  you  as  such,  but  as  a  Friend  who  has  just  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Truth — permit  me  to  enrich  this  Work  with  some  remark¬ 
able  passages  of  your  Dissertation,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  dwelling  upon,  or  which  I  have  not  quoted  at  full  length. 

*  *  *  * 

‘  If  the  judgement  which  we  form  from  the  Physionomy  be  some- 
‘  times  verified,  it  is  because  it  is  founded  on  the  indications  of  actions 
‘  or  habits  independent  of  Physiognomy  and  Pathognomy,  and  which 
‘  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  The  debauchee,  for  example,  the  miser, 
£  the  beggar,  &c.  have  their  particular  livery,  by  which  you  may  know 
£  them  as  a  soldier  by  his  uniform.  A  single  slip  in  point  of  language 
£  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  indicate  a  bad  education  ;  the  form  of  our 
£  hat,  the  manner  of  putting  it  on,  is  frequently  an  intimation  of  the 
£  company  we  keep,  and  of  the  degree  of  our  foppery.’  (And  does 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  announce  nothing  of  the  talents  and 
dispositions  of  the  man?)  ‘  Downright  fools  would  sometimes  not  be 
‘  discovered  for  what  they  are,  if  they  did  not  act.  Sometimes  too 
c  the  dress,  the  demeanor,  the  first  address  of  a  Stranger,  the  first  quar- 
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‘  ter  of  an  hour  of  his  conversation,  tell  us  more  of  him  than  we  are 
£  ever  afterwards  able  to  discover.’ 

‘  The  Physionomy  of  the  most  dangerous  of  mankind  may  appear 
£  to  us  incapable  of  being  decyphered:  every  thing  in  it  is  concealed 
£  under  a  veil  of  melancholy,  through  which  nothing  can  penetrate. 
£  To  call  this  in  question,  one  must  have  very  little  acquaintance  with 
£  mankind.  It  is  always  very  difficult  to  detect  a  villain,  if  his  edu- 
£  cation  has  been  attended  to,  if  he  be  ambitious,  and  if  he  have  for- 
£  merly  kept  good  company.’ 

A  frivolous,  idle  scoundrel,  enslaved  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  does 
£  not  carry  upon  his  face’ — (that  is  to  say,  not  always) — £  the  odious 
£  character  of  the  mischief  he  does  to  society.  And  on  the  contrary, 
£  a  man  of  merit,  firm  in  the  defence  of  his  rights,  and  who  knows  to 
£  set  a  proper  value  on  himself,  frequently  announces  himself  under 
£  an  exterior  which  rouses  distrust,  especially  if  his  mouth  be  with  diffi- 
£  culty  moulded  into  a  smile.’ 

£  It  is  certain,  notwithstanding  the  sophistical  arguments  which  Sen- 
£  suality  may  oppose  to  this  maxim,  it  is  certain,  that  ££  without  Virtue 
££  there  is  no  permanent  beauty  ;  and  that  she  can  adorn  ugliness  the 
££  most  disgusting  with  charms  irresistible.”  Such  cases  are  undoubt- 
£  edly  uncommon  in  both  sexes;  but  it  is  not  less  uncommon  to  find 
£  in  them  candor  in  all  its  purity ;  modest  deference  without  mean 
£  complaisance ;  universal  benevolence  that  attempts  not  to  force  obli- 
£  gation  upon  you  ;  the  love  of  order  unmixed  with  childish  affecta- 
£  tion  ;  neatness  in  dress  without  foppery  ; — and  it  is  the  combination 
£  of  these  qualities  which  produces  charms  irresistible.’  Never  was 
any  thing  better  observed,  nor  better  expressed. 

£  Vice,  in  like  manner,  deranges  and  disfigures  the  features  when  it 
£  lays  hold  of  a  flexible  character,  especially  if  already  spoilt  by  bad 
6  education.  The  vicious  man  has  not  even  the  idea  of  what  consti- 
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£  tutes  the  expression  of  moral  beauty  in  the  face,  or  is  totally  uncon- 
‘  cerned  about  the  acquisition  of  it;  he  does  not  so  much  as  aim  at 
c  correcting  the  faults  of  his  exterior.’ 

‘  Who  would  not  take  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  speech  of  one 
c  whose  mouth  is  in  unison  with  all  the  features  of  his  face,  and  who  has 
‘  no  apprehension  that  they  will  give  him  the  lie?  We  listen  to  such 
c  a  man  with  delight,  whatever  be  the  Science  whose  experiments  and 
‘  truths  he  announces.  Supposing  such  a  mouth  to  be  that  of  a  Physi- 
‘  cian,  what  confidence  must  it  not  inspire!’ 

‘  Some  one  has  said  :  “  That  an  ugly  woman,  old  and  vicious,  is  the 
“  most  hideous  object  in  nature.”  But  it  may  likewise  be  said  :  That 
‘  an  aged  matron,  whose  face  still  announces  a  mind  gentle  and  pure, 
£  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  objects  in  the  world.  Age  does  not 
£  deform  the  face  of  one  whose  mind  can  bear  to  be  seen  without  a 
£  mask.  It  only  removes  the  false  varnish  which  formerly  concealed 
£  coquetry,  caprice,  and  wickedness ;  and  an  impartial  Observer  would 
£  have  perceived  in  the  girl,  the  ugliness  of  a  contemptible  and  decre- 
‘  pit  hag.  Did  men  always  act  from  conviction,  instead  of  putting 
£  their  dearest  interests  to  risk,  happy  marriages  would  be  less  rare 
£  than  they  are ;  and,  according  to  the  idea  of  Shakespear,  the  bond 
£  which  ought  to  unite  hearts  would  not  so  frequently  strangle  human 
£  happiness.’ 

This  is  the  language  of  my  own  heart.  I  should  have  been  happy, 
had  I  written  my  Essays  under  the  eyes  of  such  an  Observer.  What 
essential  services  might  not  Physiognomy  expect,  from  a  man  who 
joins  to  the  spirit  of  a  Geometrician  the  still  more  uncommon  talent 
of  Observation ! 
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